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TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
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Breaks Sales 
Records... 
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How to mal 


Why don’t you ask J. Lehmkuhl, President of 
The United States Time Corporation, Amer- 
ica’s leading watchmaker? With a product 
that’s so persistent a reminder of the most 
costly ingredient that goes into any other 
man’s product, he’s an authority on this sub- 
ject. In fact, you can be sure we didn’t get him 
to sit still very long for this picture. Perhaps, 
too. that’s why Mr. Lehmkuhl subscribes to 
Business Week. No other magazine prints so 


much news of business, compacted into mini- 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


mum minutes of reading time. When you pub- 
lish “for management only,” urgency is your 
chief editor, and you earn respect as much for 
editing out the non-essentials as for what you 
put on paper. That Business Week is “best 
read” of all general-business magazines con- 
firms this. And its reputation as the “most 
useful” general-business or news magazine 
draws the greatest management readership 
per advertising dollar. A McGraw-Hill Publi- 


cation—Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


e the most of a minute 


- BUSINESS 


4 McGraw-Hill Publ 





HURRY}! 


FORMS CLOSING FOR 


You have just time enough to prepare 
your advertising copy for the 50th 
Annual Edition of Thomas Register. 


TR is FIRST in 


SALES ACTION FOR ADVERTISERS 


revneine © producing Buying Action Inquiries out of 
all proportion to the low cost of display space is well known 
by experienced advertisers and agencies. Proof on request. 


NUMBER OF ADVERTISERS 


12,265 manufacturers now advertise more than 45,000 products 
in TR...more than in any other 50 industrial publications 
bevabined:: 


GAINING USER ACCEPTANCE 
Users know that all qualified makers have their products Reg- 
istered and described in TR. Makers not in TR are out of the 
running when buyers start pre-purchase investigation in TR. 


PAID CIRCULATION INCOME 
Users pay more in subscription money to have TR than they 
pay to any other industrial publication... without special 
deals or offers. 


LONG LIFE OF ADVERTISING 


Each edition of TR is used an average of 3 years... passed 
interplant, to branch plants, etc. ...delivering the broadest? pos- 
sible coverage of all departments ‘wreotved i: product selection. 


ANNUAL ADVERTISING BILLINGS 


Advertisers invest more money in Thomas Register than in any - 


other industrial publication per year...including weekly 
magazines. : 
4 e : 

TR is SECOND !" THOMAS 
PAID (ABC) CIRCULATION INCREASE _ 

Since 1945 TR has doubled its annual distribution...sold out, 

with a waiting list for the next edition. Only one A.8.C. 

industrial publication {a weekly) has exceeded thi@record.. f FG 15 FR 


Industr y's No. I Industry's Publication 


| , 2 : n because it's 
O® Publicatio Industry's No. 7 Marketplace 


f D Call your TR Representative : ; 
asi HOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
v : 461 EIGHTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 1,N. Y 
Telephone OXford 5-0500 
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ee ...we note with great interest the important part 


PIT and QUARRY has played in keeping us intelligently 


informed on the progress of our industry 99 





M..J.Grove Lime Company 


STONE FREE STATE MASONRY CEMENT: BUILDING SUPPLIES - STREET & ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


GENERAL MERC HANOISE 


Reese S458, BERD. 





January 29, 1959 


ir. William A. Wilson, President 
Pit & Quarry Publications, 

431 South Dearborn St 

Chicago 5, Ill. 


°9 


Dear ir. Nilson: 


As we review the last 100 years during which our Company 
has been in the process of manufacturing lime, crushed stone 
and allied products, we cannot help but note with a great 
deal of interest the important part your publication, Pit & 
Quarry, has played during the last third of that century 
in helping to keep us intelligently informed concerning 
progress in our industry. 


We are often inclined to overlook the important part 
others play in contributing to the many factors which must 
be involved in successfully continuing a business for a 
hundred years. 


In this instance, we are attempting to give credit 
where credit is due, particularly to you and your fine 
publication for the important part it has played in our 
industry for the past many years. 

With sincere appreciation for Pit and Quarry's part 
in making the attainment of our l0Oth year just a bit more 
pleasant, we remain, 

Sincerely your:, 
M. J. GRCVE LIME COMPANY 


elk 


George A. Z64fler, 
GAZ/pk General Sales Manager 


LIME PRODUCTS CU Orme CHEMICAL FL URING MYOMATE GROUND Am BOMICULTUMAL Lime 
STONE PRODUCTS © CRUSHED  BACADAm CONCRETE - BULOINE - FLUEINE AMO GROUND LimESTONE 
CONCRETE BLOCKS AND FIFE & READY MIRED CONCRETE 


It is always gratifying to receive voluntary testimony to the important part 
PIT AND QUARRY has played in the development of the industries 

it has so effectively served for the past 43 years . . . especially when it 
comes from an important subscriber in a position to evaluate its editorial 


content in the light of his own business needs. 
. READERSHIP |, 
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shop talk .. . 


igm Ever since we started our 
popular “IM Encyclopedia of Mar- 
keting” series back in January, 1958, 
our readers have been telling us 
how valuable they find these arti- 
cles. Hundreds report that they file 
the Encyclopedia pieces each month 
for handy reference. 

Starting in February, 1959, we be- 
gan issuing the Encyclopedia fea- 
tures in 6x9” booklet form, distrib- 
uted as Part II of each issue of IM. 
Unfortunately, production problems 
have forced us to abandon, at least 
temporarily, this method of publica- 
tion. 

However, we have made special 
arrangements to supply reprints of 
all 1959 Encyclopedia articles in the 
6x9” booklet format. Therefore, 
readers desiring to build a complete 
file of these helpful articles in this 
handy format can continue to do so. 
You'll find a complete list of all En- 
cyclopedia booklets currently avail- 
able on page 73. 

Incidentally, you'll find a lot of 
helpful information on how you can 
obtain effective motion pictures 
even with limited budgets in this 
month’s Encyclopedia article, “A 
Basic Guide to Low-Budget Films” 
by Don Nestingen, which starts on 
page 45. 


dey At this time of the year, an 
item of immediate concern to a large 
percentage of IM readers is prepar- 
ing the 1960 advertising budget. Ts 
aid these readers, we’ve “packaged” 
five special articles on the subject 
of budgeting—four of them down- 
to-earth “how to” articles, plus a 
round-up of top management 
thoughts on the subject: 

@e How to make a small ad budget 
look like a million . . page 39. 

© How to cut a budget . . intelli- 
gently .. page 54. 

e How to sell a big budget boost to 
management . . page 62. 

© How to plan an advertising budg- 


et — by the book . . page 168. 

© Should advertising budgets lead 
— or follow sales? . . our regu- 
lar “Top Management Forum” fea- 
ture starting on page 115. 


fey We've had a lot of comment 
on last month’s article by G. E. Sea- 
voy, “Why Exhibit?” Because we 
felt the article was somewhat con- 
troversial, we sent copies of it to a 
number of industrial sales managers 
and asked their comments. You'll 
find a summary of their reactions in 
Leo Anderson’s special report start- 
ing on page 58. 

Actually, this report is the first in 
a series of regular monthly features 
to be based on the reaction of lead- 
ing industrial sales managers to a 
number of contemporary marketing 
problems. 


gy Speaking of regular features, 
you won’t want to miss the album 
of industrial advertising cliches pre- 
pared for this issue of IM by the al- 
ways provocative Copy Chasers 
Sixty-six common cliches are illus- 
trated, starting on page 229. If you 
love cliches, you’ll want to file this 
“album” for constant reference. And 
if, like the Copy Chasers, you are a 
cliche-hater, you'll want to paste 
these pages on your wall as an ever- 
present “stop sign.” 


Gey And don’t forget to take a look 
at the winner in this issue’s Sales 
Promotion Idea-of-the-month con- 
test. It’s a clever technique de- 
veloped by Morgan Christensen of 
General Electric’s Large Lamp De- 
partment to help salesmen demon- 
strate adequate illumination. You’ll 
find the story on page 134... and 
close by you'll learn how you, too, 
can win an IM Idea Man Award for 


your pet sales promotion idea. 


The E ditens 


Complete table of contents. . .pages 4 & 5 





MATT HEUERTZ 


—Your Man from Hitchcock 


. . Editor of Assembly and 
Fastener Engineering . . . in the 
field, studying a nut-running opera- 
tion on an engine block for a 35 
horsepower outboard motor. Hitch- 
cock editors continuously get “into 
the field” and consistently “dig- 
out” exclusive reports which com- 
mand impressive readership. When 
you advertise in a Hitchcock pub- 
lication, you share in the reader- 
ship top editorial assures. 


HITCHCOCK PUBLICATIONS 


SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY... 


MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK 
MACHINE ond TOOL DIRECTORY 
ASSEMBLY and FASTENER ENGINEERING 
GRINDING and FINISHING 
CARBIDE ENGINEERING 

THE PLANT 

HITCHCOCK'S WOOD WORKING 
WOOD WORKING DIRECTORY 
MASS TRANSPORTATION 

MASS TRANSPORTATION. DIRECTORY 
SCHOOL BUS TRENDS 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS + SINCE 1898 
THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION 
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Farming industry produces big headaches, bigger markets . . 88 
Growing productivity of U. S. agriculture produces headaches 

. but bigger markets for industry. Here’s a special IM re 

Stanley E. Cohen 


politicians . 


port on a paradoxical situation. 


Tips for making your promotional film more effective ..... 


f film-making 


Here are practical suggestions for the planning stage 
which will ease production problems and make your film a more ef 
Phil Seitz 


fective promotional too 


New information for your IM ‘‘Market Data Book”’........ 


How to sell heavy construction equipment in Europe ...... 
This story tells how Europeans buy construction equipment 
tains valuable information for construction equipment makers . . and 
proof for other manufacturers that the export market can be accurate 


Ken Gredler 


ly researched. 


Getting more from your market research interviews ..... . 
Personal market research interviews are mighty costly. This article 
presents a nine-point plan for getting a greater return on your inter 


viewing investment Audrey Langdon 


WIG W SO COE) Ce TOMEI TOI a ao 5 ook. iow 5 oreo ear epeele wieie’s 
If you're looking for another job, there are certain basic points t 


keep in mind. This article tells what they are. Lon Barton 


Help stamp out these advertising clichés ............... 
IM’s Copy Chasers declare n a whole series of overworked 


1d techniques. Here’s a blow-by-blow rundown. 
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rompany communications 
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“DIAGONAL” 


COVERAGE OF A 
1.4 BILLION DOLLAR 
MARKET... 


| 
t 


a new concept in business 
magazine publishing—"diagonal” 
coverage slices through industry 
barriers to reach a “hand-picked” 
audience. Offers more depth than 
a horizontal . . . more concentra- 
tion than a vertical. Assembly & 
Fastener Engineering offers a “di- 
rect” approach to the men who 
plan for, buy for, and operate as- 
sembly lines in these mass pro- 
duction industries—aircraft, appli- 
ances, automotive, electrical, elec- 
tronic, fabricated metal products, 
instruments, machinery, furniture 
and fixtures. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
ASSEMBLY AND FASTENER 
Ss Teqivias dis le] 

® Circulation: 28,000 to Design, 
Process, Method, Production and 
Standards Engineers, Production, 
and Purchasing Groups 

® Provides One Publication to 
specifically cover and reach the 
1.4 billion dollar Assembly and 
Fastener market 

© Circulation personalized and 
verified 

° Write for sample copy and data 
file 
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Frank J. Reynolds has had one of industry‘s most ver- 
satile careers. As an architect, he supervised the archi- 
if Yolitigel Molitor t-1- me) mint -Maceldetaceliileltr Male (lilemelilem aiurce) ial 
Tunnels between Northern New Jersey and New York 
City. His administration of the Western Electric Com- 
pany’s war-time radar contracts with the U.S: Navy won 
him the Navy Department's Commendation for outstand- 
ing performance. As Executive Vice President of Stavid 
Engineering, Incorporated, he coordinates the design 
engineering, manufacturing, and sales operations of a 
company whose intricate electronic systems find essen- 
tial applications in missiles, gun-fire control, drone 
aircraft, bombing systems, and other priority projects. 


How an architect-trained 
industrial executive 
looks at the catalog problem 


Reports Frank J. Reynolds, Executive Vice President of Stavid 
Engineering, Incorporated: 


@@To anyone trained in the architectural profession, manufacturers’ cata- 


logs and Sweet’s Catalog Service are practically synonymous. Through 


some happy perception, the great majority of manufacturers who supply 


the Building Industry long ago realized the value of making their cata- 
logs available in such classified, indexed, and bound collections as 
Sweet’s maintains in architects’ offices. The result, in terms of time and 
trouble saved by the Building Industry in comparing and selecting 


needed products, is an immeasurably valuable asset. 


“At Stavid, we are largely design engineers and production people — 
but our needs for the buying information that catalogs provide are also 
acute. Nothing could be more valuable than access to the same kind of 


comprehensive Catalog Files as those that serve the Building Industry. 


“Sweet’s Product Design, Plant Engineering, and Machine Tool Catalog 
Files are in daily use in our organization. Manufacturers whose catalogs 
are instantly available to us in these Files cannot help but benefit. The 
availability of many more manufacturers’ catalogs in these Files is, I 
think, an evolution in industrial marketing which should be accelerated 


as rapidly as possible.99 


SWEET‘’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


Service offices in principal cities 


Sweet's helps you market—the way industry wants to buy 





How McGraw-Hill Circulation 


Advertisers today are asking for more and more evidence on which 
to base their media decisions. This is a healthy attitude that we 


heartily encourage. 


One subject on which we are often queried is circulation. 
From time to time, therefore, I believe it is helpful for us to restate 
and re-emphasize McGraw-Hill’s basic circulation philosophy. 


I am consequently using this method of frankly answering some 
questions that have been asked by agencies and advertisers. 


fete, 21 Leak 


PRESIDENT, PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 


1, 


Why does McGraw-Hill believe so strongly 
in paid circulation? 


Fundamentally, because payment for a product repre- 
sents the normal and natural way of doing business. 
Agencies sell their services, advertisers sell their products. 
The general magazines and newspapers of this country 
are sold, to subscribers or on newsstands. We’re no differ- 
ent from these agencies, advertisers and other media. We 
simply share their belief in the cardinal rule, ‘If some- 
thing has value it can be sold.”’ 


2. 


Does paid circulation 
guarantee readership? 


No. Payment for a subscription, however, certainly indi- 
cates an intent to read. The subscriber expresses this 
intent in the simplest and most universally recognized 
form—money. Having expressed it, he retains full free- 
dom of choice. If he doesn’t read the publication, he won’t 
continue to pay for it. 

Further evidence of readership of a publication by its 
paid subscribers is contained in a recent Laboratory of 
Advertising Performance study. (Laboratory of Adver- 
tising Performance Sheet 1195 will be sent on request.) 


3. 


Can paid circulation really provide 
“100% market coverage”? 
No, especially if you interpret coverage as readership, not 
just receivership. We recognize that there are in every 
market a certain number of people who do not and will 
not read any publication; you can lead them to water but 
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you can’t make them drink. Nobody is going to get their 
attention as readers. 

There is another group of people who can be reached 
only by McGraw-Hill’s type of vigorous, persistent circu- 
lation selling activity. By direct mail, our own field sales- 
men, and by issue cards, we uncover many of the “hidden 
buying influences” who are important to market coverage, 
but who are not listed in directories or registration rosters 

McGraw-Hill publications provide representative, 
selective circulation in the markets they serve. Both the 
quantity and the quality of the subscribers are identified 
by actual audit of paid transactions. This provides the 
advertiser with documented answers to two basic ques- 
tions about the audience he is buying: ‘‘Who are these 


9? 


people?” “How many of them? 


4. 


Does paid circulation guarantee 
“editorial quality”? 
In our view, “editorial quality” is measured directly by 
the publication’s usefulness to the reader. If the editorial 
content does not match his job interests, serve his needs, 
help solve his problems and compel his continuing atten- 
tion, it is not of real use. 

If it isn’t useful, he will neither buy the publication 
nor read it. 

Paid circulation means that we have accepted the 
challenge of placing our editorial services on the block. 
We have given every reader the option of deciding on the 
value of this editorial service to him. He casts his ballot, 
for or against, when he first subscribes and every time he 
comes up for renewal. 

Editorial quality, or usefulness to the reader, thus is 
judged, not on a theoretical basis, but on the hard fact 
of a “sale” or ‘“‘no-sale” decision by the publication’s 


audience. 





Policies Benefit Advertisers 


5. 


Doesn't it cost more to sell 
subscriptions than to give them away? 


It is possible that, on some publications, selling costs may 
temporarily exceed subscription income. Usually this is 
because of circulation growth factors involved in the sale 
of new subscriptions. However, the economics of paid 
circulation are not based on selling new subscriptions 
only, but on the lower cost of renewals as well. 

For example, over the last ten years, McGraw-Hill 
publications have collected more than $42,700,000 in 
subscription fees. The total of all expenses involved in the 
procurement (sales and collection) of these subscriptions 
amounted to just over $34,700,000. This gave us a sub- 
scription sales margin of about $8,000,000, plus the valu- 
able privilege of mailing under second class postage rates. 
The subscriber, therefore, has shared in the costs of our 
publishing operation. 


6. 


Doesn't paid circulation mean that 
you have to accept all subscriptions, 
regardless of quality? 


Not at all. Subscriptions are solicited and accepted only 
from people who meet the circulation specifications set by 
each publication. These standards are clearly defined, and 
can be examined by any interested advertiser or agency. 
These standards result in audiences of men who benefit 
from the publication’s editorial contents and whose buy- 
ing power benefits the advertiser. 

We make clear in the masthead of each publication 
that we do not offer the publications to everyone who 
wants to subscribe. On the average, we decline about 
20,000 subscriptions a year from people who, based on 
our specifications, would not benefit from receiving the 
publications. (Current listings of subscriptions recently 
declined are available on request.) 


In addition, the nature of our publications’ editorial 
contents, and the subscription payments screen out 
people who do not meet circulation specifications. 


7. 


Is it true that some people don’t pay 
for their own subscriptions? 


In some cases, yes. A study of our subscribers shows that 
17.3% of subscriptions are ordered and paid for by the 
company. Another 32.7% are paid for by the company, 
but requested by the individual. The remaining 50.0% 
are paid for by the individual subscriber himself. So, 
82.7%* of the subscriptions are delivered on the request 
and initiative of the individual. As to the remaining 
17.3%, the company that buys for its key employes un- 
doubtedly makes sure of the usefulness of the publication 
—particularly since it has to be renewed periodically by 
the payment of company funds. 


8. 
What does paid circulation mean 
to the advertiser? 


Many things. But most directly and most importantly it 
means more evidence, and better evidence, as to publi- 
cation values. Namely: 
e Evidence of active interest in the publication, as repre- 
sented by payment for a subscription. 
Evidence, in the same tangible form, of an intent to 
read the publication. 
Evidence of editorial quality, as represented by the 
interest and intent referred to above. 
Evidence of the reader’s true evaluation of the useful- 
ness of the publication, as represented by payment for 
renewal subscriptions. 
Evidence of active circulation, as represented by sub- 
scriber action in correcting and keeping up-to-date 
circulation lists. 
*Figures from Laboratory of Advertising Performance, Sheet 1114, will 


be sent on request. 


This, of course, is not the complete story. Intangible benefits accrue from circulation 
policies based on the sound initial premise that the subscriber must be served first. 
Paid circulation, although an integral part, is certainly not the only ingredient of our 
publishing philosophy. We hope, however, that the foregoing answers have been of 
value in clarifying our position on this vital part. If you have further questions, won't 
you please contact your local McGraw-Hill representative? Or write directly to us. 
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PRODUCT 


ADVERTISER 


“Dont sell space, & 


John Veckly, Director, Advertising Division 


United States Steel Corporation, addressing the Spring Meeting 


National Business Publications, Phoenix, Arizona, April 15, 1959. 





O.K., Mr. Veckly, here are a few of the ‘reader 


action’”’ comments, as reported by Starch interviewers, 


on advertisements in the February 16, 1959 


issue of PURCHASING Magazine: 


ACTION 


BY: 





Lift Truck 


Clark Equipment Co. 


We had a sales representative come in and give us a re- 
view of their materials handling equipment. We aré*now 
giving them a chance to bid. 


Purchasing Agent 
Aircraft Valve Mfr. 





Vehicles 


Studebaker-Packard 
Corp. 


| just inquired of the local agency about leasing the Lark 
because we lease cars in our business. 


Purchasing Agent 
Steel Treating Firm 





Fasteners 


Parker-Kalon Div. 
General American 
Transportation Corp. 


Looked up the local distributor in this ad’s directory and 
discovered he was a man with whom | had been doing 
business for a long time. | called and asked him to see me. 


Purchasing Agent 
Electric Service 





Tools 


Black & Decker 
Manufacturing Co. 


| wrote for literature and prices. 


Buyer 
Steel Fabricator 





Staplers 


Bostitch, Inc. 


Just purchased Bostitch stapler equipment. 


Purchasing Agent 
Electrical Products Mfr. 





Stainless Strip 


Crucible Steel 
Company of America 


After reading the ad, asked the salesman to call. 


Purchasing Agent 
Bridge Builder 





Containers 


Gaylord Container 
Corporation 


| called the local distributor and placed an order after 
seeing this magazine. 


Purchasing Agent 
Refinery 





Extinguishers 


American La France 
Div. of Sterling 
Precision Corp. 


| called the sales representative. We are buying squeeze- 
grip extinguishers for our new research building. 


Purchasing Agent 
X-ray Machine Mfr. 





Bearings 


Bearings, Inc. 


We just bought bearings from Bearings, Inc. Until we 
saw this ad, we had planned on buying the bearings 
elsewhere. 


Purchasing Agent 
Steel Treating Firm 





Shipping 


Emery Air Freight 


| called and checked freight rates after seeing this ad. 


Purchasing Agent 





Towels 


Fort Howard Paper 
Company 


Placed an order for towels for our washroom, and nap- 
kins for our cafeteria. 


Assistant Purchasing Agent 
Precision Tool and Con- 
struction Equipment Mfr. 





Motors 


General Electric Co. 
Apparatus Division 


As a result of these ads, | recently bought a motor. 


Buyer 





Chairs 


Royal Metal Manu- 
facturing Company 


We purchased some chairs as a result of the ad. 


Purchasing Agent 
Bag Manufacturer 





Tubular Rivets 


Tubular Rivet & 
Stud Company 


Have contacted the company and we are buying from 
them. 


Purchasing Agent 
Automotive Equipment Mfr. 





Retaining Rings 





Waldes Kohinoor, Inc. 


We had been searching for two months for this type of 
washer when we finally found it in this ad, listed as 
Nos. 5131 and 5133. 


Purchasing Agent 
Posters 





Sealant 


4 


| 


American Sealants Co. 
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Placed an order after seeing the ad. 





Purchasing Age:it 
Molding, Plastics & Rubber 


id 





PRODUCT 


ADVERTISER 


ACTION 


BY: 





Ammonia 


Armour Industrial 
Chemical Co. 


Made a note to keep this in mind. We now buy ammonia 
from another company because | did not know that 
Armour made ammonia until | saw this ad. 


Purchasing Agent 
Mining Company 





Pens 


Esterbrook Pen Co. 


| have made an inquiry as to how many of these pens we 
need and will order. 


Purchasing Agent 
Electrical Service 





Rotary 
Compressors 


Fuller Company 


Wrote for more information because we will be buying 
a compressor very soon. 


Purchasing Agent 
Machinery Mfr. 





V-Belts 


Gates Rubber Company 


| discussed with my man the fact that Gates makes a new 
compact drive. We will definitely refer to this in the 
near future. 


Purchasing Agent 
Steel Producer 








Gears 


Gear Specialties, Inc. 


We are trying to buy a spiral tooth gear so | contacted 
Gear Specialties, after seeing it pictured here. 


Purchasing Agent 
X-ray Equipment Mfr. 





Precision Switches 


Micro Switch, Div. 
of Honeywell 


We are now buying a Micro Switch as a result of recent 
ads. 


Secretary 
Liquor Dispensor Mfr. 





Saws 


Millers Falls Co. 


Purchased tools through the local dealer. Ad made me 
realize how good these steel band saws are. 


Purchasing Agent 
Plastics & Rubber Fabricator 





Pipes 


Ridge Tool Company 


The pipe wrenches we have been buying wear out too 
quickly. Those pictured in this ad looked so sturdy that | 
ordered a couple from our supply house. 


Buyer 
Transportation Equipment 
Mfr. 





Wire 


John A. Roebling‘s 
Sons Corp. 


| marked this ad for future reference because, until | saw 
this ad, | had not connected galvanized wire with Roebling. 


Purchasing Agent 
Oil Products Company 





Bearings 


SKF Industries, Inc. 


As a result of this ad, | ordered bearings from SKF. 


Purchasing Agent 
X-ray Equipment Mfr. 





Lubricants 


Texaco, Inc. 


This ad reminded me that we needed more lubricants, so | 
just picked up the phone and placed an order. 


Buyer 
Auto Stamping Plant 





Rivets 


Judson L. Thomson 
Company 


We placed an order for a new feature. 


Purchasing Agent 
Automotive Equipment Mfr. 





Steel 


U.S. Steel Supply 
Div. of U.S. Steel 


We use a great deal of steel strapping to close our boxes. 
I've been buying from U.S. Steel Supply for six months 
after seeing their ad for steel strapping in PURCHASING. 


Purchasing Agent 
Auto Parts Mfr. 





Wolverine Tube Div. 
Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 


| clipped this ad on tubing to use in a comparison with 
our tubing made of another metal. | find | learn more 
from ads than | do from any other source. 


Purchasing Agent 
Heat Exchanger Mfr. 





Office Equipment 


McGraw-Edison Co. 
Voicewriter Div. 


This reminded me that some of the McGraw-Edison equip- 
ment we now have needs replacement. | intend to get in 
touch with the company. 


Purchasing Agent 
Music Service 





Floor Plates 


Alan Wood Steel Co. 


1 will send for more information and will have the sales- 
men call. 


Purchasing Agent 
Machinery Mfr. 





Tape 


Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co. 


Will use this as a substitute for a material we are now 
using. 


Buyer 
Aluminum Producer 





Industrial Tapes 


Polyken Products Div. 
of Kendall Company 


May contact this company. | am impressed with this ad. 


Purchasing Agent 
Custom Molder 





Rust Preventer 





Rust-Oleum Corp. 





We tried Rust-Oleum as a result of the ads and are now 
using it on our heaters. 


The obtaining of voluntary comments is 
not new. For some time PURCHASING 


magazine has been reporting such 


comments, as gathered by Daniel Starch & 
Staff in special ‘‘Reader Action Studies.” 





Purchasing Agent 
Electrical Products Mfr. 
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Ln ve la difference! 


There’s a difference between the duffer who expends his 
energy and scores nothing, and the seasoned player who 
places his shots and scores at will. 

So it is with advertising to metalworking. There are 
publications in this field that scatter their ‘‘coverage.”’ 
And then there’s MACHINERY, with a circulation delib- 
erately placed where the buying power is. 

Take a look at MACHINERY’S Analysis of Circulation 
by Four-digit Standard Industrial Classification*—in it 
you'll see what we mean. 

There you can pinpoint your own metalworking mar- 
kets, the specific markets you need to reach to sell the 
products you need to sell. There you can see exactly how 








MACHINERY covers these markets. Thoroughly and with- 
out waste. 

Then compare, magazine-by-magazine. Subtracting 
those circulations to non-influential job titles that have 
little or no relation to the sale of your product —thereby 
coming up with the appropriate circulation figures that 
do apply to your product. 

Thus you will be able to decide—not on the superficial 
basis of ‘‘total’’ circulations alone, but on the logical 
basis of intense coverage of the very markets you want 
to reach. 

For your 1960 schedules, take advantage of the differ- 
ence offered by MACHINERY. Vive la difference! 











‘Available with MACHINERY’S latest 
“Facts” Booklet just published. Ask your 
MACHINERY representative for your copy, 
or Write directly to The Industrial Press. 


Machinery 


PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS e 93 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y 
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Up to 12 Inches 
Extra Clearance! at Pole Top 4 


Provided by Low Height of |/AREX Capacitor, 
and Central Liffing Eye 





Electrical 


World 





' See how this Ohio Brass ad in Electrical World pene- 
trated its market. It found T&D engineers working on 
specific capacitor problems. It found distribution de- 
signers who appreciated the lifting eye feature, and its 
savings aspects. ... purchasing men with an eye to the 
linemen’s problems . .. T&D engineers with an alertness 
for capacitor information. And it found a distribution 
engineer who hadn’t known this manufacturer made 
capacitors before reading the ad. 


Research shows that, on the basis of four readers per 
copy, around 17,000 interested prospects went through 
this ad thoroughly. That’s a cost of less than 5¢ for each 
of these “sales calls in print.” 


Businesspaper advertising is the only way—at any price 
— to buy mass sales communication with unknown pros- 
pects at the moment they are ready to think seriously 
about your type of equipment. It is one of your most 
valuable marketing tools. Don’t fail to use it effectively! 





Why does this advertiser 


© 


Alvis RENT-a-CAR SYSTEM 


GXECUTIVE OCR 
18 IRVINGTON STREET. BOSTON 16. MASS 
COmsy 74700 





Advertising Director 
The Wall Street Journal 
44 Broad Street 

New York City, New York 





Dear Mr. Callis: 


think THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
is “THE MOST USEFUL ONE”? 


“The Wall Street Journal announcement produced twice as many 
bona fide inquiries as all other papers combined. Inquiries came from 
leaders in industry — and almost without exception resulted in contracts 
being signed. The Wall Street Journal is obviously read by men who 
are looking for ways to improve the efficiency and profit of their busi- 
nesses—and by men who are in a position to take direct action.” 


Executive Vice President 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


MOST 
USEFUL 
ONE.” 











AN a OF TOOL ENGINEERS 





Tool Engineer, The 


Provides Circulation Statement subject to audit 
verification by Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Official publication of: 


American Society of Tool Engineers. 


Published monthly (except semimonthly in June) by 
American Society of Tool Engineers, 10700 Puritan 
Ave., Detroit 38, Mich. University 4-7300 


PERSONNEL 


Business Manager—Michael Jakcsy. 
Advertising Manager—Austin G. Cragg 
Advertising Production Manager—Joann 


REPRESENTATIVES 
New York 1li—Austin G. Cragg 
John G. Clarke, 400 Madison Ave 
West Hartford—Donald N. McElwain, 
Ave. Adams 3-5997 
Detroit 38—R. Alan Cobleigh, 
10700 Puritan Ave. University 4-7300 
Chicago 11—Stanley F. Girard, 612 N. Michigan Ave., 
Michigan 2-4465 
Los Angeles 5—Kobert E. Ahrensdorf, 3275 Wilshire 
Bivd. Dunkirk 2-7337 
MAILING INSTRUCTIONS 
Address space orders, insertion instructions, corre 
spondence, proofs, etc., to publication office: The 
Tool Engineer, 10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit 38 
Mich 
Advertising engravings, electros or inserts should be 
sent to printer addressed: The Tool Engineer, 239 
E. Chicago Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis 
COMMISSION AND CASH DISCOUNT 
15% to agencies if paid within 30 days of invoice 
date; 2% 10 days. 
ADVERTISING RATES 
Effective August i, 1957. (Card No. 14.) 
Card received July 16, 1957 


Sapiel 


Francis Baldwin 
Plaza 9-4018 
2636 Albany 


GENERAL 
All advertising orders are accepted subject to terms 
and provisions of current rate card. Orders are 
cepted subject to change in rates on 90 days 
tice from publisher. Contracts may be cancelled 
advertiser at the time the change in rates becomes 
effective without short-rate penalty provided the con 
tract rate has been earned up to the date of can 
vellation. Advertisers will be short-rated if within a 
twelve month contract period, they do not use the 
amount of space upon which their billings have been 
based. They will be rebated if, within a_ twelve 
month period, they have used sufficient additional 
space to warrant a lower rate than that at which they 
have been invoiced. The 12-month contract period 
starts with first insertion 
RATES 1 ti 6 ti 12 ti 
page 600.00 565.00 530.00 
1/2 page 330.00 310.00 290.00 
1 page 180.00 165.00 155.00 
1/8 page 115.00 110.00 105.00 
Hate earned is determined by the number of inser 
tions or different ads regardless of size placed in 
any one or more issues within the contract period 
Advertising must be inserted within 1 year of first 
insertion to earn the 6-time, 12-time or 24 page 
rate. (Each page of a spread will be counted as 1 
insertion toward earning a frequency rate For ex 
six spreads earn the 12-time frequency rate) 
of more than one size Rates on contracts 
calling for units of varying sizes are determined by 
totaling the number of insertions used during a 12 
month period. Example An annual contract for 6 
pages and 6 two-thirds pages earns the 12-time rate 
for each 
BULK RATE 
Bulk rates are applicable to full page 
used within 1 year 
24 pages or more, within 1 year 
36 pages or more, within 1 year, per page 
48 pages or more, within 1 year, per page 135.00 
Additional pages, per issue at earned rate 
EDITORIAL SECTION 
These ads are placed next to reading matter in regu 
lar editorial departments determined by publisher 
1/2 pages (except island half) and 1/4 page and 
1/8 page are not accepted in this section 
1 ti 6 12 ti 
500.00 470.00 
455.00 425.00 
280.00 265.00 


units only 
per page 500. 0¢ 
470.00 


520.00 
480.00 
295.00 


2/3 page 
1/2 page (island) 
1/3 page 
COVERS 
Yearly 
black, bleed and 1 standard color 
2nd cover 
3rd cover 
4th cover 
INSERTS 
Regular space rates apply 2-page spread inserts 
requiring back-up must be shipped flat 4-page in 
serts should be shipped folded, furnished untrimmed 
Back-up charges for 1-page inserts 3.50 per thousand 
press run 
Back-up charges for 2-page spread inserts 5.50 per 
thousand press run 
Back-up charges are non-commissionable 
Mechanical requirements and quantities on 
from publisher 
SPECIAL POSITIONS 
Non-cancellable yearly contracts only 
Page opposite 6 ti 12 ti 
Ist page of technical editorial 
section 
President's Editorial 
Letter from Editor. 
Front of book or other specified 
Positions 
COLORS 
2-color ads printed wet on 2-color, flat bed presses 
Color charge does not include cost of bleed 
Standard red, blue, green, orange, or yellow, 
extra 90.00 
Special colors specified by advertiser 120.04 
Four color process or metallic inks, rates on request 
Minimum space for color, 1/4 page—takes full page 
color rate 
BLEED 
Acceptable 
only, extra 45.00 
(*) 1/3 page bleed available only when run in gut 
advertiser's bleed full page at 
Details 


non-cancellable contracts only. Rates include 

Ist cover not sol 
840.00 
780.00 
900.00 


request 


645.00 
635.00 
635.00 


610.00 
600.00 
600.00 


625.00 590.00 


in spreads, full and *2/3 page units 


ter facing same 
bleed rates plus editorial position charges 
on request 


MARKET PENETRATION— 


You display your product story in the 
busiest, buyingest areas of metal- 
working! 


It is estimated that metalworking’s 
annual product will reach $130 bil- 
lion in 1959 and increase even more 
rapidly in 1960. Creative manufac- 
turing is the key to this continued 
growth... and “Creative Manufac- 
turing is Tool Engineering.” For the 
men in this highly skilled profession 
are responsible for practicability of 
design of tools, machine tools, 
presses, process equipment, auto- 
mation equipment, inspection, 
checking and testing equipment, 
jigs, fixtures or other devices, esti- 
mating expenditures, recommend- 
ing equipment replacement, coor- 
dinating production functions. 


CLASSIFIED 


Kestricted to employment ads 
READING NOTICES 


Not accepted 


REPRINTS 
Rates on reqyest 


rales on request 


MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 
VPage In 
Unit 
1/3 


Page In In. 
Unit Wide Deep 
0 


1 
2/3 
1/2 4 

0 1/8 3-3/8x 
(*) p (*) Island half 
Page is 2 culs 2 3-3/8” or 3 cols., each 2-1/4" 
Halftones screen acceptable Should — be 
etched to a « of .003 in highlights, .0025 in 
middletone shadows. All plates must be 
mounted plates not acceptable for more than 
two press runs. Publication stock: 50 Ib., 25 x 38 
basis, coated book. Publication stock available for 
proofing purposes on request. Engravings or electro 
types will be stored by the pubiisher tur 12 months 
after that destroyed, unless otherwise advised by the 
advertiser or agency 
Composition: No charge for composition. Typographi- 
cal rights reserved when ads are set by publisher 
Engravings, electros, photos or artwork will be made 
on order and charged at prevailing cost rates. Cost 
of necessary repairs to plates received in damaged 
or worn condition, or requiring mortising, cutting, 
routing, patching, tacking, tooling, finishing, notch 
ing, to be paid by the advertiser. 


Proofs: Hand proofs (three) of all publication ads 


THE TOOL ENGINEER blankets the 
entire metalworking field, reaching 
decision-makers in the largest facil- 
ities and the smallest plants. These 
men, who have both the authority 
and responsibility to buy, react to 
your product story in their own 
magazine. 


AUTHORITATIVE 

EDITORIAL CONTENT— 

Your message is read in an atmos- 
phere of authoritative editorial con- 
tent written for and by 39,500 
tool engineers. 


THE TOOL ENGINEER publishes 
methods and techniques of manu- 
facturing finished products ready 
for delivery to the customer. To tell 
this story in the language of the men 
responsible for determining produc- 
tion needs (in terms of machines, 
processes, services, materials, per- 


will be sent to the advertiser or agency for approval 
provided deadlines are met 


Inserts 

Single or two page inserts size required ready for 
binding 8-3/8” x 1/2”. This includes 1/8 inch 
for trim at top and bottom and 1/8” trim for out 
side margin. Trim size 8-1/4” x 11-1/4”. Vital mat- 
ter should be kept 3/8” from top, bottom and out- 
side and 1/2” from gutter 

4-page inserts should be furnished folded ready for 
binding 8-3/8” x 11-1/2”. If folding required, done 
at advertiser expense. Maximum weight of stock: 100 
Ib. coated, basis 25 x 38. Offset stock, 80 Ib. 25 x 38 
basis. Check publisher for quantity needed. Insert 
specification sheet available on request from pub 
lisher 


Bleed 

Single page bleed plate 

Spread bleed plates, 2 plates as above 

Gutter spread bleed plates, 2 plates 
each 

2/3 page bleed plate 3 

Trim size 8-1/4 x 1l-1 

No charge for gutter bleed on 2 facing full pages 

if each plate does not exceed 7-1 x 10°. 

Plates for facing pages should be furnished cut apart 

If facing pages furnished as one continuous plate 

cutting will be at advertiser's expense and risk 

NOTE: Magazine is side stitched (except June 15th 

issue which is patent bound), therefore, keep all 

essential matter 1/2” from gutter 


8-3/8 x 11-1/2 


THE TOOL ENGINEER SUPPLIERS 
DIRECTORY ISSUE 
Published on June 15th as a 13th issue of The Tool 


Engineer. Ads restricted to full page size and in 
serts only. Advertising rates will be based on the 





sonnel and time), THE TOOL ENGIi- 
NEER maintains an editorial staff of 
professionals active in the field of 
tool engineering. In addition, the 
editors regularly commission fore- 
most tool engineer authorities for 
exclusive articles on production 
methods, materials and tool design. 


THE TOOL ENGINEER’s role as a 
publication of The American Society 
of Tool Engineers is uniquely re- 
warding. First, a vast wealth of 
ASTE technical information is avail- 
able. In addition, a steady flow of 
articles is contributed voluntarily 
by ASTE members—experts in every 
facet of metalworking. The maga- 
zine’s responsibility is reporting 
new techniques, processes, equip- 
ment and materials that aid the tool 
engineer in his job. 


The broad function of tool engineer- 
ing is shown by the editorial balance 
required to coverthe needs of readers: 
@ Management 
@ Metal Removal and Finishing 
@ Machine Tools 
@ Automatic Machine Controls 
@ Inspection, Measurment, 
Testing 
@ Forming 
@ Joining and Assembly 
@ Materials and Materials 
Treatment 
@ Cutting and Drawing Fluids 
@ Hydraulics 


QUALIFIED READERS— 


Your guarantee of an _ influential 
audience! 


THE TOOL ENGINEER’s policy in 
qualifying readers parallels that for 
membership in ASTE. Briefly, it limits 
subscribers to men who plan or 
supervise the design and manufac- 
ture of tools and equipment; execu- 
tive-level tool engineers responsible 
for manufacturing; tool, die or ma- 


rate fully earned in regular monthly issues of The 
Tool Engineer. 
Rates 

Page 1-time 
6-time 

Six insertions must be used in regular monthly is- 
sues to earn the 6-time rate in the Suppliers Di 
rectory Issue. Twelve insertions must be used in 
regular monthly issues to earn the 12-time rate in 
the Suppliers Directory Issue. 

Color and bleed charges and all other regular issue 
conditions as stated on rate card will also apply to 
The Tool Engineers Suppliers Directory Issue. 
Publication date June 15, 1959 

Closing date for space reservation May 8. Closing 
date for complete plates May 12. Copy to be set 
May 8 


600.00 12 
565.00 


time 530.00 


ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES 


Published monthly (except semimonthly in June) 
Issued 25th of month preceding. Space reservations 
due Ist of same month preceding. Closing date for 
complete plates, 5th of month preceding. Copy to be 
set (and necessary cuts) must be received not later 
than Ist of month preceding date of issue. Cancel 
lation for ads previously contracted not accepted 
after Ist of month preceding 

SPECIAL ISSUES 
April 1960—Detroit Tool Show Issue 
September 1960—Machine Tool Exposition Issue 
November 1960—Western Tool Show Issue 


CIRCULATION 
Single copy .50; 
A.B.C. 12-31-58 


Aver. total number of subscriptions (6 mos.)...39,621 
(Includes 38,095 non-deductible ass'n subscriptions) 
Average total paid circulation (6 months) 39,621 


Established 1932 per year 6.00 


chine designers with at least five 
years’ experience in their profession; 
men qualified to recommend correct 
tools and equipment for manufac- 
turing processes. 


HIGHEST RENEWAL RATE— 


In the past five years, subscription 
renewal rates have averaged over 
85%—highest in the metalworking 
field. Why? As tool engineers ad- 
vance in their field, the magazine of 
their profession becomes increas- 
ingly more important to them. 


As their responsibilities grow so 
does the need to learn, to keep in- 
formed. Men in tool engineering 
may change titles or companies, but 
seldom du they leave their profes- 
sional field. The editorial material 
contained in THE TOOL ENGINEER 
is essential to their jobs and is re- 
spected as a valuable, factual source 
of information. 


This high renewal rate is your as- 
surance that the men you are reach- 
ing today are the same men you will 
be reaching tomorrow—and usu- 
ally with much more influence. 


PIN-POINTING THE BUYER — 


You know who to sell, how to sell 
them! 


THE TOOL ENGINEER’s comprehen- 
sive Fosdick Readership studies pro- 
vide accurate reader reaction to ad- 
vertised products based on the 
reader’s actual on-the-job influence 
on the purchase or use of the product. 
Fosdick ‘Job Application”’ scores 
are an invaluable aid to advertiser 
and agency. To date, 1200 of these 
surveys have been completed. They 
show, with remarkable regularity, 
the job responsibility of tool engi- 
neers in specifying such diverse 
metalworking products as MACHINE 
TOOLS, COMPONENTS AND AT- 


Unpaid distribution (not included above) 
Checking copies 1,092 Promotion 1,519 
Fixed free 284 Shows, conventions 78 
Rot. & occas 74 Miscellaneous 443 
Staff copies 330 
Average total unpaid (6 months) 
TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 

Based on total net paid November, 1958 issue...39,773 
(Subscriptions 39,773 

4,293 West South Central 1,480 
8,046 74: 


New England 
Middle Atlantic Mountain States 742 
East North Central 13,196 Vacific States 4,512 
West North Central 2,291 Canada 1,954 
South Atlantic 1,301 Foreign 1,117 
East South Central 841 
BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Manufacturers of assembled metal products, equip 
ment and machinery 27,068 Commercial processing 
plants and parts manufacturers: Forging, stamping, 
welding machining, heat treating and _ finishing 
plants 1,816; plate and structural fabricators 135; 
foundries and die casting plants 168; other parts, not 
end products 86; railroads and other transportation 
services, public service corporations (including sub 
scriptions in manufacturing plants); mines; manufac 
turers of nonmetal products | producers of metals 
(ferrous and non-ferrous) ; blast furnaces, steel works, 
rolling mills, smelters and refiners 692; federal, 
state, municipal and foreign government departments 
and offices and personnel (including subscriptions in 
government manufacturing plants and shipyards) 56; 
distributors, dealers and exporters of machinery, fer- 
rous and nonferrous metals, hardware products, mill 
and factory supplies 2,213; consulting and contracting 
engineers and firms 1,155; trade associations, cham- 
bers of commerce, libraries, colleges and vocational 
schools including professors and instructors 811; 
students 2,323; miscellaneous 1,990; awaiting classi- 
fication by business and industry 48 


Tt) 
212; 


TACHMENTS; TOOLS AND ACCES- 
SORIES; FORMING, FORGING AND 
CASTING EQUIPMENT; WELDING 
AND HEAT TREATING EQUIPMENT; 
CLEANING AND FINISHING EQUIP- 
MENT; PARTS AND MATERIALS. In 
addition, the Eastman Research Or- 
ganization is retained to provide a 
continuous study of reading habits 
and reader interest as an additional 
guide to editorial excellence and 
balance. 


THE MAN WHO BUYS— 


Your key to is the tool 


engineer! 


success 


Tool engineers are men of many 
titles, many duties. They are com- 
pany presidents and master mechan- 
ics, tool designers, plant managers, 
department supervisors and quality 
control specialists. But whatever 
their titles, tool engineers are re- 
sponsible for creating, improving 
and expanding efficient production 
methods and procedures. 

Ask your Tool Engineer Represen- 
tative or write direct, for a current 
ABC Statement and a 4-digit SIC 
classification breakdown. 

When you advertise in THE TOOL 
ENGINEER, you are reaching the 
most influential buyers in metal- 
working today. 


PUBLICATION OF 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL 
ENGINEERS 


10700 PURITAN AVENUE 
DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 





THE TOOL ENGINEER 


1960 Issues of Special 
Interest 


APRIL—Thorough coverage 
of the 1960 ASTE Show 
in Detroit. 

SEPTEMBER—The 1960 
NMTBA Show in Chicago. 

OCTOBER—The 1960 ASTE 
West Coast Show in Los 
Angeles. 

...and on JUNE 15 The 1960 
TOOL ENGINEER Suppli- 
ers Directory Issue. 














As the primary means of communicating with 39,500 members 


of 0 W T A e . % of The American Society of Tool Engineers, THE TOOL ENGINEER 
a offers your metalworking advertisements a uniquely reward- 
ing opportunity for maximum discussion and consideration. 


- oad 
To o} Fn g i i eC er 4 For these 39,500 members—a cross-section of every skilled 
ees production title in the industry—have banded together to trade 
‘ oe ; ideas, discuss developments, provide knowledge on everything 
hel £ rov j d p Q q from cutting costs to increasing production and precision. 
p p ad La ag Among the key metalworking markets in which these men 
wore function are the following: 
T t ay SIC 19 Ordnance and Accessories 
0 q 4 SIC 25 Furniture and Fixtures 
a SIC 33. Primary Metal Industries 
M4 vase SIC 34 Fabricated Metal Products 
p e it e f if q T i 0 n - SIC 35 Machinery, except electrical 
] SIC 36 Electrical Machinery 
SIC 37 Transportation Equipment 


in S e | ni g to SIC 38 Instruments 


SIC 39 Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries 


a 3 3 
mM & T Q W 0 r k i ft Pes At local chapter meetings, at technical seminars, at ASTE Shows, 
J 3 as committee members to establish standards for the entire 
industry ... these men actively pursue their professional goals. 
And always influencing their thinking is the editorial and ad- 
vertising content of their own professional publication— 
THE TOOL ENGINEER. 


THE TOOL ENGINEER 
' Are you aware of the many ways THE TOOL ENGINEER and its 
PLACES ADVERTISERS IN ‘ close association with the activities of nearly 39,500 members 


can help your advertising investment get total penetration in 


THE CENTER OF MUTUAL metalworking? THE TOOL ENGINEER representative nearest you 
has many of the answers. Why not include a discussion with 


PROFESSIONAL INTEREST ad E him while you are making your marketing and advertising 
plans for 1960? 





Include these outstanding issues devoted to metalworking’s top 
events in your 1960 schedule. 


APRIL Thorough coverage of the 1960 ASTE Show 
which will be held in Detroit for the first time 
in many years. 





SEPTEMBER The 1960 NMTBA Show Issue—to be held in 
Chicago—on its regular five year basis. 


OCTOBER The 1960 ASTE West Coast Show—metalwork- 
ing’s outstanding event devoted to the fastest 
growing section of the country. 


.-.-and on The 1960 TOOL ENGINEER Suppliers Directory 

JUNE 15 Issue. The most complete directory in metal- 
working devoted to tool engineers. Containing 
complete product listings, manufacturers and 
local sources—with telephone numbers. 


CREATIVE MANUFACTURING IS TOOL ENGINEERING 


fétoo! Engi imeer 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit 38, Michigan 
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...0f how effectively you cover the 
SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTING 
market with 


American Artisan 


Nel the difference! AMERICAN 


ARTISAN is the one book that delivers to 


you the greatest number of the key 
contractors ... and on a provable 
paid basis. AMERICAN ARTISAN 
attracts and holds as buying 
subscribers the dealer- 
contractors who do the bulk of 
Sheet Metal Contracting, 

as well as dominate in Central 
Residential Air Conditioning 

and Warm Air Heating. Write for 
our 18-City Study of Distribution 
and complete information on the 


big market AMERICAN ARTISAN Opens for you. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


Keeney Publishing Co. Air Conditioning Headquarters 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2 


in Rockford, Illes” 


6 of the 7 KEY* Sheet 
Metal Contractors pay to 
read AMERICAN ARTISAN 


in Wilmington, Del. 


6 of the 7 KEY* Sheet Metal Contractors 
pay to read AMERICAN ARTISAN 
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IMPACT 


in the right place does it 


You need plenty of impact to cut through sales 
resistance. And you have to direct your effort to 


the right place. 


Electric Light and Power takes your sales story 
to the buying group — to the men who count most 
in the electric power industry. EL&P delivers more 


personally addressed copies to top key men, by 


name, title and company, than any other publication 


serving this field. 


So when it comes to sales impact — hitting where 
it counts most — talking to the real buyers — EL&P 
is your first buy. It gets sales action because it 
reaches the men who can take action. Haywood Pub- 


lishing Company, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, IIl. 





Light and ¢ 
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The Only Magazine 
Serving the Electric Power Industry Exclusively 





The Marketing Team at Allegheny Ludlum Talks to Chilton 


“We know the importance and value of the trade press 


Ralph L. Harding, Jr. ° A. Murrin Held ° Charles B. Templeton ° William B. Pierce 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation is one of the nation’s major developers and producers 
of high-alloy steels—stainless steel, electrical steel and alloys, tool steel, heat-resisting steel, 
Al permanent magnet material, and various types of tungsten and other carbides. 

Important to the highly successful sales program of this large organization are the coordi- 
nated efforts of its marketing team. Key members of the group include William B. Pierce, Vice President in 
Charge of Sales; Charles B. Templeton, Advertising and Promotion Manager; Ralph L. Harding, Jr., 
Commercial Research Manager; and A. Murrin Held, who is responsible for product publicity. 

In the company’s Pittsburgh offices, we recently talked with each of these experienced sales and adver- 
tising executives about the importance and use of trade and industrial magazines from his particular point 
of view. Here are the highlights of what was said ... 


Mr. Pierce says, ‘‘Well-conceived, hard-hit- 
ting and well-timed advertising in the trade and 
industrial press is a basic tool of our sales or- 
ganization. It is important to us because it is 
read by the men who buy the products and 
services we sell. It is valuable because it helps 
precondition customers or prospects for the 
next visits of our salesmen. It is practical be- 
cause it enables us to repeat our story, again 
and again, for only pennies a time.”’ 





because of our long experience and success in using it” 


Mr. Templeton says, ‘‘We know the impor- 
tance and value of the trade press because of 
our long experience and success in using it. 
It provides the hard core of our advertising 
program. It enables us to repeat the story of 
high-quality products and services told by our 
salesmen to customers and prospects through- 
out the country—and to tell it to those our 
salesmen cannot reach.” 


Mr. Harding says, ‘‘We make extensive and 
profitable use of the marketing material pro- 
vided by certain trade publications. It is of 
particular value because it is current and well 
organized. It helps us evaluate existing mar- 
kets and develop new customers and new 
markets for our many products. The trade 
press also helps us watch competition and fre- 
quently indicates new or improved product 
opportunities. In short, it provides much of our 
marketing intelligence.”’ 


Mr. Held says, ‘‘The trade press is one of our 
most important allies in the effort to keep our 
publics aware of the many new products, tech- 
niques and services available at Allegheny 
Ludlum. Through an integrated publicity pro- 
gram we regularly supply editors with news and 
feature stories of interest to their readers. By 
making certain this material is accurate, inter- 
esting and informative, we can be sure the 
story will be seen and read by the men who 
specify and buy what we have to sell.” 


Trade and industrial publications serve an area unduplicated by any other selling force. They make it possible 


for you to talk with customers and prospects on common ground —at a time when they are seeking information 
and are most receptive to your message. 

Chilton is one of the most diversified publishers of trade and industrial magazines in the country—a company 
with the experience, resources and research facilities to make each of 17 publications outstanding. Each covers 
its field with the dual aim of editorial excellence and quality-controlled circulation. The result is confidence 
on the part of readers and advertisers alike. And confidence is a measure of selling power. 


a 
COMPANY 
Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist » The Iron Age » Hardware Age « The Spectator +» Automotive Industries « Boot and Shoe Recorder + Gas 
Commercial Car Journal « Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone + Optical Journal & Review of Optometry « Motor Age 
Hardware World « Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing + Distribution Age + Product Design & Development « Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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Gives readers authoritative and penetrating news coverage of design trends and 


production techniques within automotive and aviation manufacturing circles. 


Gives advertisers an audience of more than 23,000 executives responsible for 
AUTOMOTIVE f major decisions in the design, engineering and production of passenger cars; 
ihe DUSTRIES trucks, buses and trailers; engines; aircraft; construction equipment; tractors and 
pS ett ree vos sen § farm equipment; parts; and military vehicles. 
; 


® ® 
Features ses U 


Morning Poteas te Deter Burret tagine: 


a AN 3 RR F Automotive Industries is published by Chilton, one of the most diversified pub- 


Bete, of the Berd Limited big Bite wehe! 


lishers of trade and industrial magazines in the country—a company with the 


Orweectoes Trecter Me. Mutemetis Coa el) 
Avremated Lone tor Mabing Puiet Vest Pamet: 


experience and resources to make each of 17 publications outstanding in its field. 


| 


In keeping with Chilton policy, the staff of Automotive Industries devotes full 
enemesawe . eee maceemen time to the publication, with the dual aim of editorial excellence and highly selective 
dc circulation. The result is a magazine designed to sell the automotive manufacturing 


industries. 
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How to create 
the right 
impression 


Creativity in advertising has one primary function: 
Creating the right impression on the people to whom 
you have something to sell. The degree to which ad- 
vertising does this is the only real measure of its 
creative excellence. 

Yet, enthusiasm for a particular idea (which may 
be extremely clever or unusual) often causes this 
primary function to be forgotten, The result ts crea- 
tivity for its own sake—a very expensive luxury. 

You have seen ads so obviously “creative” that 
you thought instinctively, “That’s a clever ad.” 
But you might have been embarrassed ten minutes 
later if someone had asked you what the ad was 


selling, or even the name of the company paying 


the bill. 


Worse, even, than ads which create no impres- 
sion of the sponsoring company are ads which 
create the wrong impression, You have probably 
read glib and superficially “smart” ads which were 
trying to sell for a company whose success depends 
on creating solid confidence in integrity or know- 
how. Or “coy” campaigns that, with fluttering eye- 
lashes and a flounce of the skirt, p-toe up to the 
job of selling very masculine products to men. 

There is only one way that we, as an agency, 
know of to be sure we are helping our clients create 
the right impression. That ts to ask, and get the best 
possible answers to, several very factual questions: 

Who are the people who make up the adver- 


tiser’s market, and what kind of people are they? 


What can the advertiser’s product or service do 


for them that competition cannot do? 


What about competition—who, where, and how 


much? 
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In view of the market, the product or service, 
and the competition, what are the advertiser's market- 
ing objectives and corporate objectives? 

These economic facts of life are the raw material 
that, we feel, good creative people need to do an 
outstandingly effective job. They give form and di- 
rection to the creative effort, keep it pointed at the 
advertiser’s real goals. They make it practically im- 
possible to be cutely creative instead of produc- 
tively creative. 

This we call “directed creativity.” It is the only 
kind the advertiser can depend on to create the 


right impression for him. It is the only kind we sell. 
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If you— 
Make these products... 
Offer these services... 


ONE MAGAZINE 

CAN HELP YOU 
SELL ECONOMICALLY 
IN ANY INDUSTRY 





take the Paper Industry... 


For example, at KIMBERLY-CLARK 
specifying these products and services 
is a major concern of engineers 

like George Spaulding 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION operates 
some 31 plants scattered throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico and overseas. Its products 
range from industrial paper products to familiar 
household items marketed under the corporation’s 
world-famous trademarks KLEENEX, KOTEX, 
DELSEY and MARVALON. 

George H. Spaulding, Assistant to the Vice 

President, Utility Program, at Kimberly- Since power and the plant utilities represent an 

Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. appreciable part of the cost of paper production, 

Mr. George Spaulding’s responsibility for seeing that 

these power services are generated, transmitted and 

applied efficiently is very great indeed. 


ie 2% 


For example, at Niagara Mill pictured here the cost 
of water treatment alone (10 million gallons a day) 
is a tremendous figure. And the responsibility for 
selecting the equipment and chemicals to handle this 
job belongs to Mr. Spaulding. He also specifies equip- 
ment in other Kimberly-Clark mills for the following 


WANT TO MOVE YOUR PRODUCT,... 





et 


oe et Ss 
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key power and plant services: hydro-electric power, 
steam (for generating electricity, for process, for 
heating and for drying), electricity, compressed air, 
waste disposal, coal handling, handling systems for 
process fluids and power service instruments and 
controls. 


Mr. Spaulding says—“‘I’ve been reading POWER for 
38 years—ever since I started as an operator in a 
power plant. It helped me to learn when I was oper- 
ating and it still helps me now that I’m in a super- 
vising and consulting capacity. Naturally I look first 
for items of particular interest at the moment, but 
I always try to get all the way through each issue. 
Of course, POWER advertising is important. I think 
I first learned about cyclone furnaces from ads. I 
prefer to buy products I know the most about, and 
I’m sure I learn a great deal about utility products 
as applied to industrial operations from the adver- 
tising in POWER.” 


BEHIND IT! @ 


Every major industry—including the Paper Industry 
—requires many power and plant services for produc- 
tion processes. And the steam, electricity, water, com- 
pressed air, mechanical power, heat, etc. is the same 
regardless of how it is used or what industry uses it. 


Just as these services are common to all industry, so 
the equipment to supply them is found in every major 
plant. And the engineers who produce and apply them 
perform the same tasks from industry to industry. 


Surveys made by manufacturers of power and plant 
service equipment among their own customers and 
prospects have shown that in every industry the 
POWER reader is their key specifying influence. (*) 


If your product is a part of the system that supplies 
these services in any or all industries, then the 
POWER reader is your primary sales target. For 
only he knows the needs well enough to specify the 
right equipment to supply them. 


(*) The complete results of these surveys are available from your 
POWER representative. 


A McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLICATION > 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





e New Equipment Digest has an outstanding record of 
growth in acceptance and reader action. The average 
number of sales leads per page is now at an all-time high! 


That’s why your advertising in N.E.D. is the fastest, 
most economical way to: 
. Search for new applications for your products. 
2. Contact new buying influences. 
3. Find important new customers in any industry. 
. Maintain coverage of present customers and 


prospects in all industrial markets. 


N.E.D. helps you accomplish all these important market- 
ing objectives by reaching industry’s most active buying 
group... when they’re READY TO BUY. 


A{ PENTON | PUBLICATION - Penton Bldg. - Cleveland 13, Ohio 


NEW EDITORIAL STUDY 


An up-to-the-minute picture of industry’s most active 
buying group. Helpful information for all industrial / 


advertisers, including latest data on N.E.D. market ]-.QUIPMENT 


coverage, readership and advertising results. Write or a 
call for your copy. i) IGEST 


Now over 83,500 copies (tota/ distribution) in over 44,000 industrial plants 
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THROUGH THE DESIGN ENGINEER 


=whoever, wherever he may be! 


In this market, the selection of equipment is made at 
the design level... by the designer of the system. He 
is the only man qualified to write your product into 
the list of specifications. He may be any one of the 


following... 


OWNER’S ENGINEER 


Usually not an individual; 
may be a corporation, or 
chain, or government unit— 
large enough to employ its 
own design engineer. Espe- 
cially important in moderni- 
zation, etc. 





——— 


CONSULTING MECHANICAL 
ENGINEER 


Works on fee basis for 
building owner, architect or 
contractor ... provides com- 
plete service including de- 
sign, estimating and speci- 
fying. Not to be confused 
with “Consulting Engineer” 
in civil, electrical, chemical 
and other fields. 








ARCHITECT'S ENGINEER 


Does exactly the same work 
as the Consulting Mechani- 
cal Engineer, except that he 
is employed by an architec- 
tural firm usually one spe- 
cializing in large building 
and industrial work. 











CONTRACTOR'S ENGINEER 


Many contractors, especial- 
ly those doing large-build- 
ing work, employ their own 
Mechanical Engineers to de- 
sign systems and write spe- 
cifications. Frequently Con- 
sulting and Architect's En- 
gineers are by-passed, and 
the sole specifying authority 
is the Contractor's Engineer. 


In addition, ACH&V covers Design Engineers with manufacturers and with 
Public Utilities, Manufacturers Agents, Sales Engineers, Wholesalers, etc. 


AiR ConDITIONING 


HEATING AnD 
VENTILATING 


Published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. 


You reach them all—whoever, where- 
ever they may be—by advertising in. . . 
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QUICK FACTS ON THE 
MARKET AND MAGAZINE 


DISTRIBUTOR MARKET: A national 
network of independently-financed local 
organizations who buy, stock and sell 
production and maintenance tools, equip- 
ment and supplies to manufacturing, 
mining, oil fields, transportation, con- 
struction, utilities, and service industries. 


TYPES OF DISTRIBUTORS: General 
Line — who stock and sell a wide range 
of production and maintenance equip- 
ment, tools and supplies. Limited Line — 
who concentrate on a limited number of 
product lines. Specialist — who confine 
themselves to a single or related lines 
(materials handling or fasteners, for in- 
stance). 


SIZE OF MARKET: In 1958 total dis- 
tributor sales hit $4.4 billion. The dom- 
inating distributors do the bulk of the 
business...some 3200 distributor firms 
account for 85% of total volume. 


THE MAGAZINE: Industrial Distribution 
has been edited exclusively for the dis- 
tributor executive and his salesmen since 
191]. It has been a full working partner 
in the field’s growth to a multi-billion 
dollar business. It is personally and pro- 
fessionally one with this market. 


EFFECTIVE CIRCULATION: ID’s circu- 
lation is concentrated on the distributors 
who command 85% of the dollar sales. 
It is bought and read by owners, partners, 
managers, key operating and sales per- 
sonnel. 93.4% of its subscriptions go 
to individuals by name. Coverage has 
climbed with field growth to current 
15,857 (ABC average total paid). Re- 
newal percentage — 80.71%. 


EDITORIAL PROGRAM: Improvement 
of distributor operations in all phases — 
selling, managing, office and warehousing 
procedures, industry news, prices, new 
products, market analysis, etc. The in- 
dustry’s scorekeeper — publishes its 
monthly sales trends, Annual Survey of 
Distributor Operations. 


EDITORIAL STAFF: Eight full-time edi- 
tors, aggregating 49 years on the job. 
Industry-men who live in the field with 
distributors, their men. their customers. 
Last year, travelled 80,000 miles for edi- 


torial material, coast to coast. 


INDUSTRY PARTICIPATION: ID's edi- 
tors constantly on call for individual and 
group distributor meetings. Regularly on 
programs of regional and national meet- 
ings and conventions. Serve on commit- 
tees of the Southern and National 
Industrial Distributors’ Associations — 
member of American Supply & Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association, Inc. 
= 





Markets on the move 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


MONEY FOR WATER 


Commerce Dept. estimates point 
toward need for $171 billion invest- 
ment in water source development 
to keep pace with industrial expan- 
sion and population between now 
and 1975. Current water resource 
investment is about $1,028 per 
capita. 


CONSTRUCTION RECORD 


Big jumps in building construc- 
tion offset declines in engineered 
construction to set a new all-time 
record for contract awards made in 
the first six months of any year. 
Factory building contracts at mid- 
year were up nearly 90% over June, 
1958, levels. 


EXPORT-IMPORT SHIFT 


For the first time since 1950, 
Americans last June bought more 
abroad than they sold. Commerce 
Dept. figures show that U. S. traders 
purchased $1,369 million worth of 
goods overseas last June, while 
commercial exports totaled only 
$1,348 million. 


R&D ON THE FARM 


Federal Agricultural Research 
Service technicians are looking for 
new “products.” In this case the 
“products” are crops. Immediate 
goal is to solve crop surplus prob- 
lems by providing farmers with 
commercially valuable crops to be 
grown on land now producing corn 
and wheat. Problems involve soil 
chemistry, crop utilization, process- 
ing methods, etc. 


Plants, Dollars Go Abroad 
to Meet Big New Markets 


With an eye on their future, a group of San 
Leandro, Cal., business men gathered around a 
conference table six years ago. They were look- 
ing for ways to broaden their market base. 

The occasion was a board of directors meeting 
of Friden, Inc., manufacturer of computers and 
other office-automation equipment. Future pros- 
pects looked so bright in 1953 that the directors 
decided their company ought to start manufac- 
turing some of its products in Europe. 

One year after the meeting, Friden opened its 
first overseas factory in the city of Wageningen, 
the Netherlands. Within four years the Dutch- 
based facility was turning out products for its 
U. S. parent. Last December a second factory was 
opened in the nearby city of Nijmegen. 

Today the Netherlands plants do a brisk busi- 
ness in Western Europe, the Middle East, and 
North Africa. Reports coming out of the parent 
plant’s pleasant offices on the Oakland side of 
San Francisco Bay, indicate that Friden’s Ameri- 
can directors are glad they made the move. 

Friden is not alone in viewing international mar- 
keting as a stepping stone to company growth and 
longevity. Since 1945 Holland has become host to 
75 fully American-owned industrial enterprises. 
Similar trends currently exist in virtually every 
other free country in the world. 


Americans invited . . Opportunities for private 
U. S. investment abroad reached a total evalua- 
tion of over $2 billion, according to the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce’s data for the 12 months end- 
ing last June. 

The bureau’s publication, “Foreign Commerce 
Weekly,” listed a total of 2,061 investment oppor- 
tunities for U.S. manufacturers in the period be- 
tween July 1, 1958, and June 30, 1959. This is a 
73% increase over the preceding year’s 1,190 pub- 
lished opportunities. 

More than 60% of the fiscal 1959 listings were 
overseas invitations for capital investment in the 
form of machinery and technical know-how. The 
countries involved were seeking means of ex- 
panding and modernizing their existing industries 
as well as inviting the establishment of new in- 
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OVERSEAS INVITATION 


About 400 U.S. firms currently op- 
erating in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. FRG wants more. Pub- 
licizing its desire for industrial de- 
velopment, one German state now 
advertises in this country, urging 
U.S. firms to locate within its 
borders. Another state prints Eng- 
lish-language promotion literature 
for U.S. distribution. 


CALLING ALL INVENTORS 


Ideas of the Flash Gordon type 
as well as those of a more practical 
nature—are being solicited by Uncle 
Sam for the purpose of developing 
new systems and devices needed by 
the armed forces. The Commerce 
Dept.’s National Inventors Council 
(Washington 25, D.C.) has a com- 


plete list of projects and problems. 


AUTO SUPPLIERS DIVERSIFY 


Diversification continues as_ the 
trend among auto supply plants. An 
old line d-« motor produce recent- 
ly entered the a-c field via ac- 
quisition of fractional hp motor pro- 
duction facilities; a large shock ab- 
sorber producer is moving further 
into electronics and missilry; a ma- 
jor auto parts producer has ac- 
quired zine and aluminum die-cast- 
ing facilities to serve textile, rub- 
ber, appliance, and paper indus- 


tries 


PIGGY-BACK PICKUP 


Railroad “piggy-back” activity is 
still climbing. Trailer-on-flat-car 
loadings, January through June, to- 
taled 208,578, compared with 128,- 
409 loadings by railroads in the 
same period of 1958. 
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Markets on the Move . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 


trial Marketing Editorial Research Department 


dustries within their national boundaries. 

Proposals from the Far East, particularly India, 
were almost equally divided between an interest 
in funds and machinery for new operations and 
funds for modernizing existing industry. 

Brazil, Argentina, and Colombia were Latin 
American leaders in requests for U.S. collabora- 
tion in the development of new industries. Pro- 
posals for participation in the development and 
expansion of extractive industries topped the list, 
as in past years, but last year much more interest 
was shown in the expansion of such diverse in- 
dustries as food processing, cement, medicinals 


and fertilizers 


R.S.V.P. . . More and more U.S. firms are ac- 
cepting foreign offers and inducements to set up 
shop overseas. 

President Walter D. Waugh of Firestone In- 
ternational Co. reported last April that his com- 
pany was thinking of establishing a new plant in- 
side Europe’s Common Market—and his company 
already has a well established plant in Great 
Britain 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber company recently an- 
nounced that France has been selected as the site 
of the $7 million plant it will build to tap the 
European market 

William H. Lear, self-styled maverick of the 
U. S. aviation industry and president of the air- 
craft parts company bearing his name, headed for 
Tokyo last May to discuss the possibilities of some 
joint-venture projects with officials of the Jap- 
anese government. 

Moving back to the other side of the world, the 
roster of top names now in—or planning to move 
into—Europe includes some of the top heavy- 
weights of U.S. Industry. 

A partial list looks like this: Timken Rolle: 
Bearing Co.—planning a bearing plant in France: 
DuPont—now operating an Orlon fiber plant in 
the Netherlands and a paint factory in Belgium; 
Parke, Davis & Co.—moving into Italy with new 


facilities. 


Paving the way .. U.S. firms thinking about 
making the plunge into international marketing 
via subsidiaries are getting a healthy assist from 
Uncle Sam’s Bureau of Foreign Commerce. The 
bureau sets up meetings—here or abroad—be- 
tween U.S. company representatives and foreign 
officials. Business for the bureau is good. ® 





There never has been a time when it was more 
important to find out what’s happening to your 
fast-changing markets... what new markets 
are opening to you because of new products 
and new methods. 


The usual market survey is slow and costly. But 
there is a method which costs little and will give 
you quickly — not opinions — but concrete 
evidence of buying intent. 


The best way to find out what will sell where 
and when is to offer your products to the 73,000 
product selectors in the top 40,000 
establishments in all 452 industries accounting 
for 4/5 of U.S. production, on the pages of 
Industrial Equipment News. The response from 
your ads will show you what industries in 
which states are the readiest buyers. 


In addition, some of your best prospects will tell 
you their problems; whether their need is 
immediate or for the future; when to send a 
salesman; and will indicate their special interest 
in your literature, complete catalog, name of 
nearest dealer, construction details, application 
examples, prices, samples, installation details. 
(See form above which they will use.) 


This IEN exclusive SPECIFIC 
INFORMATION REPLY FORM has been in 
use for more than three years and is now widely 
relied upon. Nearly 1/3 of IEN inquiries are 
detailed in this way. This service costs you 
nothing extra. Indeed, for less than $200 a 
month, you can advertise to these 73,000 
specifiers and buyers and, at the same time, have 
the market research information resulting 

from their replies. 


Details? Send for THE IEN PLAN and data file. 


Industrial Equipment News 


Thomas Publishing Company 


GD 461 Fighth Avenue, New 
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From “‘blast-off"’ to target, it takes precision engineering 
to assure accurate missile guidance. 

While many types of engineering go into their design, 
development and production, missiles are essentially 
mechanical. They can't be ‘‘on target’ without Mechanical 
Engineers. What's true for missiles is true in practically 
all industries ... Mechanical Engineers are basic buying 
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influences, qualified by education and training to specify 
the right equipment and materials for every job. 

This is why MECHANICAL ENGINEERING is so important 
to industrial advertisers. Its 45,000 readers can be reached 
most economically, with greatest impact, by advertising 
in the official publication of The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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How to make a small budget 
look like a million 


There’s no room for waste or error in the 
smaller advertising budget. Each dollar must 
do the job of two or three. Here is a straight, 
common-sense approach to getting the most 
out of your ad budget. . 


By Nat Krate @ Vice-President 
Krate-Basch Associates 
New York 


Gey As a business man equipped with a modest 
appropriation for advertising you can compare 
yourself to a rifleman armed with only a small 
calibre weapon and not much ammunition. The 
number of times you can fire at your targets is 
limited, and it is imperative that you do not scat- 
ter your shots. 

You cannot afford to try to do too many things 
with your advertising resources. You must nar- 
row down your objectives to those you have the 
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best chance of achieving. And before spending a 
nickel, you must carefully evaluate your sales 
position, competition, distribution, sales force, and 
advertising effort to date. 

Such analysis must be objective—in fact, prac- 
tically merciless. A completely realistic appraisal, 
with all weaknesses and strengths exposed, is 
imperative. Well equipped for this task is the ad- 
vertising agency, provided you regard it as an 
integral part of management and give it all the 
data needed. 

In this way, you and your agency can give 
priority in the advertising budget to those areas 
which need it most, and goals can be selected. 
Perhaps these include bolstering sales in a cer- 
tain territory, overcoming distributor resistance 
or inertia, creating new dealer aids or new pack- 
aging. These are only some. 


Choosing your weapons. . Deciding-how-to- 
do-it are five words that mean PLAN. Too often 
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7 
The all-important plan . . Planning starts early at Krate- 
Basch. Here, discussing campaign to be launched in 
1962, are (I-r) Paul Lippman, creative director; Sheldon 


an advertiser plunges into his advertising 
equipped with nothing but expediency. An im- 
portant trade show is opening in Chicago in three 


weeks—literature needed is feverishly prepared- 
arrives in Chicago (one day late)—and a large 
part of the advertising budget is wasted. A new 
product is introduced—it has to be pushed im- 
mediately and ads are rushed into print—leaving 
no funds to prepare material for follow-up and 
for properly promoting the company’s regular 
product line. 

No advertiser can afford this method of opera- 
tion, least of all the business man with a small 
budget. No advertising funds should be invested 
without a plan for at least six months ahead. There 
is no room for improvisation. 

Once again, you should turn to the advertising 
agency for help. The agency is vital in this plan- 
ning. It possesses professional experience in ad- 
vertising methods from which it can select the 
best to do your job. 

So, by working closely with the agency, you 
create a plan. 


Staying on target . . Possibly the toughest part 
of the whole job is sticking to the plan. 

Don’t kid yourself. There is no provision in the 
budget for unplanned dollar spending—like a big, 
costly splash in an expensive magazine (once) to 
show one’s business associates and family how 
important one is. Every ad dollar in a small ad 
budget has to work for a living. 

There’s no appropriation for back-seat master- 
minding, either. If you have a good agency—and 
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D. Basch, K-B president; H. B. Cantor, president of the 
client company, Carter Hotels; Otto Gruenwald, produc- 
tion manager; and Daniel Forlenza, art director. 


if you’ve done yourself the favor of letting it know 
what’s going on in your business—it knows what 
it is doing. Let your agency stick to the plan de- 
cided upon. 

You know more about your business, your proc- 
esses and your products than any agency. On the 
other side of the coin, your ad agency knows more 
about how to move those products. Your knowl- 
edge and experience skillfully blended with your 
agency’s knowledge and experience add potency 
to your sales promotion effort. Don’t dilute this 
mixture by trying to be an expert in the agency’s 
job. Instead, tell them what they ought to know 
about your business. 

It’s easy to know what to tell them—a good 
agency asks lots of questions. If you keep it well 
informed, it won’t list your widgets in the wrong 
colors and sizes, or try to peddle them in the 
wrong markets. 

Agencies are not infallible, of course. But every 
time you delay, alter, or meddle, you’re doing two 
things—putting a wrinkle in the plan, and costing 
money. If you want to be your own ad man, fire 
the agency; it’s cheaper. 

This self-discipline means, “have patience.” 
Even if a campaign doesn’t bring in the customers 
during the first month, stick to the plan. More 
than one advertiser has pulled out of a potential- 
ly good campaign before it got rolling. By view- 
ing his ads continually during their preparation, 
he was ready for a change, before the prospects 
had a chance to respond to his advertising. 

When you switch tactics in the middle of a 
budget, it’s dollars down the drain. 





Saving ammunition . . Because every dollar in 
the budget is precious, these dollars have to be 
conserved. Planning and discipline can _ help 
stretch the buying power of each dollar; and there 
are definite, practical means by which this can be 
done by both you and your agency. The following 
suggestions are not all that can be done, but they 
do indicate how to go about getting more out of 
each dollar invested in advertising. 


These are some things an advertiser can do: 


1. Start well in advance on each project and stick 
to the plan so that things get done on time. Avoid 
last-minute panics and cut down the expenses of 
rush work—and the second-rate quality produced 
by trying to beat impossible deadlines. 


2. Okay copy and layouts promptly. This isn’t a 
favor to the agency, it’s a favor to yourself. Every 
day of delay on your desk makes it tougher to 
get a job out on time. Time is unyielding, so 
something else has to give. Usually it’s money, 
your money. 


3. If you do have to make a change in copy or 
art, request the change at the earliest possible 
stage of production. The cost of making a change 
jumps at a staggering rate each time a new step 
in mechanical production takes place. The time 
to make changes in copy is when it is in type- 
written form. Once in proof or plates, you’re 
making 14-karat corrections. 


These are some things an agency can do: 


1. Production economies made by a skillful pro- 
duction manager can save lots of money—es- 
pecially if you stick to the plan. For example, by 
printing several mailing pieces at the same time, 
you save money. Often you save enough to pro- 
duce another. Only planning, and sticking to the 
plan, permits this. An intelligent advertising agen- 
cy brings the production man in on planning. 


2. An agency can cut the costs it passes on to its 
clients by not carrying superfluous service facili- 
ties and personnel. Low-budget advertisers can- 
not support high overhead. There’s no reason for 
an advertiser to pay (in one way or another) for 
every one of a long list of services; a few he 
needs occasionally, but many not at all. 


3. The agency should give first class status to 
smaller accounts. If anything, a smaller account 
requires more thoughtful, personal attention of 
the most resourceful agency personnel. It needs 
tighter management, precision planning, first-rate 
help all the way. Why? Because every precious 
dollar in the modest budget must buy the most in 
good advertising. 


Scoring . . It is important that the results be 
measured to determine the effectiveness of the 
campaign. Here again the advertiser must play 
his part in full cooperation with the agency. You 


have to keep the agency fully informed of re- 
sults from advertising. For example, when in- 
quiries stemming from advertising mean sales 
leads, then the source of inquiries, how they are 
followed up, how many result in sales, and the 
costs per inquiry and per sale must be recorded. 

Only with this sort of information, carefully 
accumulated, can the effectiveness of the plan be 
measured. Only then, after enough months have 
passed to give some depth to the figures, can the 
plan be evaluated and a decision made—either to 
push harder with the successful program, or to 
modify one which is not up to expectations. 

If your advertising has been intelligently 
planned, if you have been faithful to the plan, 
your targets should be struck. But a bull’s-eye the 
first time cannot be guaranteed. Advertising is not 
a profession operated according to infallible for- 
mulas. Regard with suspicion an agency that 
makes extravagant advance claims about boosting 


sales. 


Zeroed in? .. Take the time to examine the 
structure of your advertising effort and your re- 
lationship with your advertising agency. If your 
agency is zeroed in—on target—stick with it. Go- 
ing from agency to agency in pursuit of promises 
is not profitable. a 


About the author 





For the past 11 years, Nat Krate has been execu- 
tive vice-president of Krate-Basch Associates, an. . 
agency he and Sheldon D. Basch founded in 1948 

with $500. Since then Krate-Basch has grown to 
more than $1 million in billings and 15 employes. 
The reason for the agency’s success, Mr. Krate 
believes, is that it “has remained faithful to the 
original idea it started with: the small, alert and 
aggressive agency can offer many of the facilities 
of a large shop, plus the invaluable asset of per- 


sonalized service.” 
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ser) gam nat . wee : oe » and stones you have here?” 

“ f= R \PT+ OF KA! A “Ra-ra-radar,” was the weak reply. 

“Tell me another one,” the dinosaur snorted. “If this is radar, 
I'm a ring-tailed brontosaurus. Does it use Bomac tubes 7” 


According to an old Croatian fable, the first experimental 
radar station was installed 102,000 years ago last Thursday by 
a tribe of Cro-Magnons. But no sooner had the station been A Gs 
erected than a dinosaur appeared on the scene and gulped down “That does it,” the dinosaur said. “Whoever heard of a 
everyone in sight —everyone but one badly frightened survivor. _radar set without Bomac tubes ?”” He opened his mouth wide. 

“Tell the truth, man,” the dinosaur said, “or I'll make “Whoever heard of a talking dinosaur ?” the man asked. 
Filet Cro-Magnon out of you. What is this mess of bones But he was too far inside the dinosaur to hear the answer. 





No. 1 of a series... BOMAC LOOKS AT RADAR THROUGH THE AGES 
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Leaders in the design, development and manufacture of TR, ATR, Pre-TR tubes; shutters; Offices in major cities—Chicago * Kansas City » Los Angeles * Dallas * Dayton * Washington « 
reference cavities; hydrogen thyratrons; silicon diodes; magnetrons; klystrons; duplexers; Seattle * San Francisco * Toronto « Export: Maurice |. Parisier, 1860 Broadway, New York City. 
pressurizing windows; noise source tubes; high frequency triode oscillators; surge protectors. 








How to fracture history 
and break sales records 


Bomac Laboratories last year abandoned product advertising to 
embark on a zany campaign that poked gentle fun at the company, 
its industry and various historical characters. The result was 

a 20% increase in sales and a potful of advertising awards. 
Here’s a story of offbeat industrial advertising that really paid off . . 


By Corso Donati @ Copy Director 
Larcom Randall Advertising, Boston 


Gey Supposing you owned a relatively small 
company in the fiercely competitive electronics 
industry. 

Supposing your advertising manager and your 
agency recommended that you take a year “off” 
from product advertising—and invest your total 
space budget in a “humorous” institutional cam- 
paign? 

And supposing they promised you that the cam- 
paign would set new readership marks for other 
advertisers to shoot at; that each ad would out- 
score all others in whatever issue of whatever 
book it appeared; that it would bring home a 
bundle of national awards for you to hang on your 
walls; and that, at the end of the year, your sales 
would be up 20%? 

You could hardly be blamed for sending for 
the men in the white coats. 


It really happened .. Yet when the manage- 
ment of Bomac Laboratories gave the green light 
to just such a rule-busting campaign, it all came 
out exactly that way, just like Cinderella. Here’s 
how and why it happened. 

At the beginning of 1958, Bomac found itself 
confronted with a three-fold sales problem: 


1. Bomac is a relatively small, relatively young 


A dinosaur starts it . . This ad kicked off the Bomac 
“radar through the ages’’ campaign. Artwork and 
copy at an equally zany level was carried on through- 
out the series—no small trick. The ads ran in Ca- 
nadian Electronics Engineering, Electronic Design, 
Electronic Industries, Electronics, Microwave Jour- 
nal, Proceedings of the |.R.E. and Signal. The ads 
won the highest readership score in all measured 
publications in which they appeared. 


manufacturer of microwave tubes and compo- 
nents in a field swarming with larger, better 
known competitors, among them R.C.A., Syl- 
vania, Raytheon. The need to establish sharply 
increased recognition within the industry—with- 
in a limited budget—was a major problem. 


2. In large measure, products Bomac supplies to 
the industry are built to specifications, making 
it impossible to claim, much less prove, product 
superiority through advertising. With a product 
so often identical to that of the competition, the 
name behind the produet takes on added im- 
portance. 


3. Often, new products uncovered by Bomac re- 
search cannot be advertised, due to security re- 
strictions. By the time the lid is lifted, the prod- 
uct is no longer news and competition very like- 
ly has it. 


Advertising’s job . . The assignment of achiev- 
ing sharply increased recognition for Bomac with- 
in the industry—with the ultimate objective of 
increasing sales—was given to advertising. 

So important did management consider this as- 
signment that not one Bomac product ad ap- 
peared during this time. Bomac’s total space 
budget—something under $80,000—went into this 
one campaign. 


What was done . . To do the job, Jim Dean, 
Bomac advertising manager, and Larcom Randall 
Advertising, Bomac’s agency, planned an institu- 
tional series, conceived with these three specifics 
clearly in mind: 


1. It aimed at being unique. 
2. It aimed at being funny. 


3. (And most important): Its humor was re- 
lated to a selling message—that Bomac tubes 
were indispensable to radar. 


The result was a series of 12 ads, under the 
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Dragons, too . . No. 10 in the Bomac serie 
(ad illustration shown here) told the story 
of the great dragon raid on thé first DEW 
line (the Dragon Early Warning network 
along the Great Wall of China). Both side 
were totally destroyed. The dragons ate all 
the bamboo radar installations, which the 
Chinese had foresightedly poisoned. The raid, 
incidentally, occurred in 1405 B.B. (Before 


Bomac 


title of “Bomac Looks at Radar Through The 
Ages,” which appeared monthly in seven electron- 
ics publications, beginning in January, 1958. 

The first ad served as an indicator of things to 
come. Titled “The Birth of Radar,” it featured 
an improbable dinosaur confronting an even more 
improbable stone age radar installation, illustrated 
in a style which might be described as an imag- 
inative blend of Rube Goldberg and Alley Oop. 
(See page 42.) 


Down through history . . Subsequent ads traced 
the influence of radar on such historical lumi- 
naries as Cleopatra, Hannibal (see cover), Nero, 
and Attila the Hun. Here are the results: 


1. Readership—Every single time one of thes« 
ads appeared in a publication whose readership 
was measured, it won the top rating for the en- 
tire issue. How well these ads were read is indi- 
cated by the following comparisons, taken from 
studies made of three representative issues of 
Electronic Design in that publication’s “Reade: 
Recall Report”: 


e For the issue of February 5, 1958, Bomac 
scored 67% seen; 37° read most. Second ranking 


ad scored 41% seen, 7° read most. 

® For the May 28 issue, Bomac scored 62°; seen, 
41% read most. Second ranking ad scored 57 and 
27. 

e For the July 23 issue, Bomac scored 66 and 41. 
Second ad, 53 and 7. 


No. 8 ad of the series, appearing in August, re- 
ceived the highest Reader Feedback score eve! 
recorded in the business edition of Electronics 
a phenomenal 72% read. 
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2. Mail—This series has pulled hundreds of un- 
solicited requests for reprints from all over the 
world, including at least two from the other side 


of the iron curtain. 


3. Endorsement by Bomac sales—Here’s a typical 
comment from a Bomac sales representative (H. 
G. Pretat, Chicago): 

“This advertising is probably the best that any- 
body has ever seen and it has done more and has 
created more favorable comment than . . any one 


single thing Bomac did.” 


4. Endorsement by Bomac management—This 
series is being continued. Bomac’s advertising 
budget for 1959 has been boosted 15%. Product 
ads are now being used alternately to take ad- 
vantage of the demonstrably increased recognition 


of Bomac 


Awards and orders. . In the face of the raw 
readership figures, the heavy mail, and the reac- 
tion of sales, there can be no doubt that the cam- 
paign succeeded during 1958 in its first objective: 
attaining sharply increased recognition for Bomac. 
While it’s impossible to determine precisely the 
effect of any institutional campaign on sales, the 
figures make interesting reading: total campaign 
cost—under $80,000. In this period, when Bomac 
did no other space advertising, sales went up $2 
million, a rise of 20% over the preceding year. 
The campaign has won three national awards: 
an award of merit in the annual ABP competition 
for service and public relations advertising; an 
honors citation in the 1959 Putman Awards com- 
petition sponsored by the Poor Richard Club of 
Philadelphia; and a merit award in the 1959 NIAA 
BestSeller competition. 8 














A Basic Guide to 
Low Budget Films 


By Don Nestingen 


A thousand dollars or three thousand dollars in motion picture work 
can carry an enormous promotion load, or it can slip down the drain 


unnoticed, depending on what you know about production value 


n experienced and successful ad- 

vertising man recently did what 
appeared to be a $50,000 advertising 
job, for $1,000. Here’s how: 

His company had introduced a 
new product that it claimed would 
provide more public convenience in 
municipal and commercial build- 
ings. It was decided that architects 
and builders would be the prime 
target of a promotion campaign 
keyed to the prestige angle; and, on 
that basis, the advertising manager 
allocated his budget to periodicals. 

But, as the campaign got into high 
gear, sales representatives began to 
sense a hard core of resistance, 
which on analysis turned out to be 
architects’ concern 
about public attitude toward the 
safety of the new product. 

The advertising manager judged 
that whereas it would be costly and 
perhaps futile to try to directly 
change the attitude of architects, a 
token campaign directed to the pub- 
lic would probably have a great 
effect. 

But even a_ skillfully planned 
token campaign for the general 
public would cost $50,000, an amount 
that was not available at the time. 
So, the advertising manager hired 
a professional newsreel cameraman 
for $150 for a day. He explained to 
the cameraman the main. idea that 


u nexpressed 


he wanted to get across to the view- 
er; and using the plant prototype 
and company employes, they 
worked together with a fast black 
and white film to create 100 feet of 
news feature material. 

Unedited prints of the footage and 
fact sheets were sent to 70 key tele- 
of the 
stations used some of the footage. 
The total cost of the project was 
just under $1,000, and at least five 


vision stations. About 80° 


million viewers “got the idea.” 
The primary purpose of this proj- 
ect was not to convince the public 
of the safety of the new product, al- 
though some residual value could 
perhaps be realized from this as- 
pect. The real value was in giving 
sales representatives some power- 
ful ammunition. The public had 
been conditioned to the product on 
necessary, the 


television; and, _ if 


program could actually be ex- 
panded, at a comparably small cost, 


to reach at least 50 million viewers. 


A Fringe Medium? 


ut such skillful use of motion 

picture work to reinforce an ad- 
vertising program is rare, because 
few advertising people are ac- 
quainted with the literally hundreds 
of types of business films and meth- 


ods of distribution that can be 


adapted and integrated into any 
phase of an advertising program. 
The motion picture usually is re- 
garded as a fringe medium—sold by 
promoter-producers who haven't 
bothered to study the real problems 
of industrial merchandising and dis- 
tribution, produced with prodigal 
spending of good advertising dol- 
lars to flatter the board of direc- 
tors, and distributed with vague 
purpose for incalculable results. 


Who's to blame? . . The fault lies 
mainly with film producers who are 
motivated more by quick profits 
than by the desire to build a sub- 
stantial and valuable service for 
business. 

For years they have built a cliche 
facade over the production of mo- 
tion picture work, and encouraged 
advertisers to think in terms of 
breast beating institutional films— 
because on this type of film they 
can make the most profit with the 
least effort. And what man to whom 
a monument is being built would 
berate the sculptor for doing a little 
extra chiseling if the object is to 
make the monument more flatter- 
ing? 

At times, of course, an expensive 
institutional motion picture can be 
justified in terms of long range val- 
ue in public relations, employe re- 
lations, community relations, sales 
training, orientation, and other in- 
tangible areas. But it is the over 
selling and abuse of the general 
purpose film that has caused ad- 
vertisers to ignore the power of 
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the LIM encyclopedia of marketing 


relatively inexpensive specific pur- 
pose films, and caused many execu- 
tives to decide arbitrarily that films 
cost more than they are worth. 


It Can Be Done 


n the other hand, a few adver- 

tisers have learned how to use 
a relatively small investment in mo- 
tion picture work to actually ex- 
pand the power of their total ad- 
vertising budget. Their remarkable 
results indicate that it would be 
worth while for all advertisers to 
learn how to buy and use film work. 


Earmarks of honesty .. The 
surest way to get reasonably priced 
business films to do big jobs is to 
find a_ professional business film 
producer who is relatively honest 
and easy to work with. There are 
earmarks by which this producer 
can be recognized from among the 
other hundreds who are not quali- 
fied business film producers (even 
though they have been producing 
for years). 

A half hour 
sufficient to disqualify a large num- 
ber that will waste time and money 
and develop films that completely 
miss the objective. You can quickly 


interview will be 


recognize: 


1. The showmen who are experi- 
menting with business films while 
waiting for the call from Holly- 


wood: 

2. The idealistic artists and eternal 
adolescents who would like to do 
a film of beauty but lack the experi- 


ence and business sense; 

3. The chronic chiseler who will 
talk mostly in terms of money; 

4. The photographer who wants to 
be a producer; 

5. All those who are more inter- 
ested in selling a film than in ana- 
lyzing your requirements. 
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The man you should work with 
will be able to talk about films he 
has made for companies that you 
know, so you can check his infor- 
mation. He should talk about the 
purpose of the films, how they were 
used, how much they cost, how they 
were designed, and what they did. 

He will be more interested in dis- 
cussing your particular require- 
ments than in talking about his 
great facilities and talent; and you 
will sense from his questions that 
he knows what you are talking 
about and that he is studying and 
thinking about your problems. He 
will have a thorough knowledge of 
how to reach specified people 
through the trade press, trade 
shows, local and regional group 
meetings; through dealers, distrib- 
utors, manufacturers’ representa- 
tives, etc.; and be generally fa- 
miliar with the structure of the in- 
dustrial economy. 

He will suggest and think (but 
mostly listen); and when he leaves 
he will probably ask for some of 
your literature to study before he 
makes a tentative proposal and dis- 
cusses budgets. 


Budget talk revealing . . Prob- 
ably nothing reveals the character- 
istics of a producer as much as the 
way he discusses budgets. In fact, 
a good way to eliminate doubtful 
producers on the first interview is 
to ask with a straight face, “How 
much will my film cost?” 

Of course this is like asking how 
much a page of advertising costs or 
how much a painting should cost, 
but a surprising number of pro- 
ducers will give a price per minute 
or price per foot answer, or will 
start promoting the idea that the 
more you spend the better your film 
will be. 

The honest professional will ex- 
plain the economics of making and 
budgeting a film, and _ provide 
enough basic information so you can 


intelligently determine the right 
price to pay for what you want. And 
once you have this basic knowledge 
of filming costs, you can buy film 
work in any price range; and there 
will be little doubt as to which is 
the most valuable bid on any film 
work. 


Translating an Idea 


he most important point in buy- 

ing film work is this: You have 
an idea that you want translated 
into an audio visual experience for 
a specified audience—and that is 
just what you should buy. You 
don’t want to buy so many minutes 
of pictures on a screen, and you 
don’t want to pay for huge studios 
and dancing girls per se. You want 
to pay for the translation of your 
idea into the most effective audio 
visual possible. 


Unlimited variables . . The pene- 
tration of an idea into the psy- 
chological structure of an audience 
by audio visual media is influenced 
by virtually unlimited variables. 

The selection of music, the tone 
of the narrator, the choice of words 
over specification, the pacing of 
scene length, and the color quality 
or black and white tonal key, and 
the angle of shooting are some of 
the more obvious influences on the 
reaction of the audience. And there 
are even more delicate and com- 
plex psychological techniques, such 
as contrasting the pace of picture 
and narration, or use of the reverse 
pan to momentarily disturb the 
audience. 

An inexperienced man can play 
with these techniques, and his film 
may achieve “good results” be- 
cause of the inherent ability of the 
motion picture to demonstrate an 
idea. But then how much more 
effective is the work of a man who 
knows what he is doing; who has 
studied and experimented with film 
techniques for years; who has sat 
in the audience through hundreds 
of films and judged results of var- 
ious techniques; and who senses 
the reaction of the audience as he 
builds an audio visual impression 
step by step, knowing the best way 
to blend all of his variables to lead 
into his next point. 











Use experienced talent. . If your 
object, then, is to create an audio 
visual impression of an idea, you 
will get the most for your money by 
using good experienced talent. 

A good editor will do in one day 
for $100 what a lesser editor can 
do in two days at $50 a day. A 
narrator who is willing to work for 
$50 can use up $500 worth of sound 
studio time before he does an ac- 
ceptable job, while a more experi- 
enced narrator charging $150 may 
need only $100 of studio time. 

The advertising man mentioned 
previously, who in effect acted as 
his own producer by hiring the 
newsreel cameraman, had sufficient 
knowledge of film work to not try 
to send out an assistant to shoot and 
edit the footage he wanted. The in- 
experienced man would have 
burned up a lot of footage, and 
played around with the job for a 
week. 

Instead, the advertising man used 
the best skill available to translate 
his idea into a visual impression, 
and he got immeasurably more for 
his money. 

Thus, since the major cost of film 
work is paying for the time of the 
people who translate the idea into 
an audio visual experience, it is 
apparent that talent is the major 
consideration in determining the 
value of a bid. 


Checking the Talent 


The people who will control the 
effectiveness of a finished sound 
film are the producer, writer, 
photographer, director and editor. 
Though others affect the final qual- 
ity of the film, they are selected 
and guided by the key production 
people. 

Now suppose that four producers 
are bidding on a given film job. One 
bids $15,000, two bid $20,000, and 
one bids $35,000. If you want to get 
the most for your money, ask the 
producers to bring in the key pro- 
duction people who will handle the 
film, and to give you the back- 
ground on each one. 

(If the producer is an independ- 
ent, or a medium sized studio, it 
is no problem to meet these peo- 
ple. If the producer is a large stu- 
dio you should reach some agree- 
ment on how much work will be 


directly supervised and how much 
will go into the routine grinder or 
the apprentice round.) 

By evaluating the conscientious- 
ness, experience and creative talent 
of the production people that each 
producer offers, you broaden the 
base on which to judge the value of 
each bid—in fact, you will prob- 
ably know then who is giving you 
the best value. 

But you have still only the com- 
parative evaluation of four pro- 
ducers. If you want to go on to esti- 
mate the absolute value of the film 
work, ask each producer to break 
down his bid. 


Cost Comparisons 


O n most basic costs you will find 
a reasonable correlation, with 
minor differences that are not too 
important unless you want to use 
them to gain more knowledge of 
the characteristics of the producers. 
(You would have to know a great 
deal about film production to do 
more than roughly check the basic 
costs. For example, one producer 
will list 6,000 feet of film at $600. 
Another will list 8,000 feet at $825. 
The 8,000 feet of film can indicate a 
higher shooting ratio, or a little 
profit. The extra $25 can indicate 
messenger costs for getting fresh 
film or many other things, but this 
becomes too involved to discuss 
here.) 

The object of the breakdown is 
to enable you to separate the cost 
of talent, and generally check the 
other costs to be sure they are rea- 
sonable. 

It is in checking the talent cost 
that you can decide if you are pay- 
ing the right price for your motion 
picture work, because the cost of 
talent in the business film field is 
quite well established. 


Talent costs . . A union camera- 
man starts at the bottom of the 
scale, around $80 a day, and works 
up to the point where he can com- 
mand around $150 a day on a fairly 
regular basis. Very few go higher 
than $150 without jumping the line 
into theatrical filming. 

The photographer who stays in 
the industrial field at $150 a day 
usually knows the special require- 


ments of industrial and business 
filming, and he prefers to use his 
proficiency in this field rather than 
to start learning the theatrical craft. 
You get the best work from him. 

It is of course possible to get good 
photography at the $80 rate, but you 
had better know what you're do- 
ing before you risk it. You will very 
likely get competent work, but 
we're talking about getting the 
maximum out of a film investment. 

On the other hand, if the pro- 
ducer lists $300 a day for the cam- 
eraman (who shot “Sabers on the 
Desert”), view this producer with 
suspicion. You want business film- 
ing experience and interest, not the 
unemployed from Hollywood. 

Approximately the same general 
principle applies to the other key 
personnel. A good business script 
writer reaches a level of $1,000 to 
$1,500 per reel. Beyond that you 
can be sold anything from a theatri- 
cal dialogue writer to a Faulkner. 
They may have impressive credits, 
but they are outside the field of 
people who understand and work 
full time with the special require- 
ments of business films, and they 
can create some high-budget head- 
aches. 

Exceptions, but . . It should be 
acknowledged that there are ex- 
ceptions to this generalization. For 
example, if you decide that the ve- 
hicle that will best carry your idea 
is a film telling of the relationship 
between a baby and a mother, then 
you may want a special type of 
writer to work in collaboration with 
an experienced business film writer. 

But, a great part of the waste of 
film dollars can be attributed to the 
idea that the more you spend for 
talent the better the film will be. 
This is true only by a reasonable 
limit, and in talking it over with an 
honest producer you can soon de- 
cide how much you should spend 
for talent in your film to get what 
you want. 

If the work 
straight nuts and bolts story with 
most of the information supplied to 
the script writer, then an experi- 
enced man may do the job for $500. 
On a more extensive job of research 
and idea development it may be 
worth while to allocate considerably 
above normal for the script to give 


script involves a 
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the writer more time. It is up to 
you to adjust the cost of each phase 
of the production in terms of the 
time of good talent. 

If you want to reduce a budget, 
simplify the job so you use less 
time of good talent. Simplify the 
script, cut out a location or two, o1 
simplify the visualization. The idea, 
“What goes up must come down,” 
visualized by 
parachutist drop from a plane, or 


can be having a 


with a man going up a tottering 
step ladder. There is a great deal of 


difference in the cost of these two 
shots. 

But whatever you do, do it with 
experienced talent. A simple idea 


presented with skill is far 
effective than a 


more 
more elaborate 
presentation that is awkward and 


confused in purpose. 


An example .. Your budget will 
never be so small that you can’t 
afford talent. 
You can, in fact, make a 15-minute 


good business film 


sound film with good professional 





About the author 


A : 
~ pe ne 


Re eee ott 

Don Nestingen, now an in- 
dependent producer, has been 
in the film business for the last 
12 years. During that time he 
has produced or sold an esti- 
mated 150 films, ranging in 
price from $100,000 to $1,000. 
He began with what he calls 
“crude pieces of work” while 
employed by the Portland Ce- 
ment Association. He handled 
the whole job himself—script, 
editing, filming, and produc- 





“<~ 
ing. The work interested him 
so that he got a job selling and 
producing for Douglas Pro- 
ductions. 

In 1953, with two partners, 
he organized Americana Pro- 
ductions. He left there in 1956 
to produce independently for 
several companies in the New 
York area. These include Al- 
lied Chemical Corp., Chemical 
Construction Corp. and Hewitt 
Robins. 
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writing, directing, photography, 
editing and producing for a _ total 
cost of $3,000 if you know how to 
buy film work. 

The photography, including trans- 
portation, direction, etc., for two 
days on location might be $1,000; 
writing, $500; editing, $500; mate- 
rials and producing, $1,000. 

For the same job another pro- 
ducer might bid $20,000, breaking 
down photography costs to $10,000. 
The talent of the head cameraman 
will probably not be superior to 
that of the man on the $3,000 bid, 
but five days with a much larger 
crew might be figured for the shoot- 
ing (because the producer will have 
worked out a more elaborate way 
to visually dramatize the ideas). It 
will not necessarily be a more effec- 
tive dramatization, because ap- 
proximately the same quality of 
key talent is figured for both films. 

There will naturally be differ- 
ences in the cost of music, titling, 
etc., on the $3,000 film and the $20,- 
000, but the $3,000 film can be a 
good professional job of which you 
can be proud, and better to have 
the $3,000 film than none at all if 


you need one. 
Real Value 


o estimate the real value of a 

film bid, then, first separate all 
of the fairly standard costs, like 
materials and laboratory work; and 
with some questioning and check- 
ing, determine if they are reason- 
able. 

Next separate the cost of key tal- 
ent in the bid, and _ subjectively 
compare the conscientiousness, ex- 
perience and talent that you are 
getting with the price you are pay- 
ing for it. 

Finally, separate all of the costs 
that are involved in the photog- 
raphy under each bid. This should 
include cost of crews, studios, 
equipment, transportation, sets, ani- 
mation, art work, actors, actresses, 
and all other costs of visually dem- 
onstrating your ideas. When these 
costs are totaled and compared you 
can estimate what method of vis- 
ually presenting your idea is most 
realistic and valuable from the 
standpoint of your budget. 

When you have added up these 














three major costs you will have 
the production cost of your film. 
This will normally represent about 
half of the selling price. Sales com- 
missions, studio overhead, and prof- 
it must be added—the cost of hav- 
ing available, when you need them, 
the facilities and ability to produce 
the films. 


In conclusion . . Remember these 
three most important points: 


1. Although the idea that motion 
pictures should cost $20,000 to $100,- 
000 is firmly implanted, try this: 
Call in four or five experienced 
business film producers. Explain to 
them an idea that you would like 


to have visually demonstrated in 
a motion picture. 


2. Buy your film work from the 
one that offers you what appears 
to be the best plan for translating 
your ideas into a professional vis- 
ual presentation—at a reasonable 
price. 

You will be surprised at the nice 
work that will be offered for $5,000, 
and only one or two very big stu- 
dios will refuse to do anything at 
that price. And as you investigate 
the medium and learn to use it, you 
will find that good results can be 
obtained for less than that. In fact, 
the maximum utilization of the film 


medium as a function of advertising 
depends on handling most jobs at 
less than $10,000. 


3. Finally, be sure that the pro- 
ducer can offer you valuable help 
in planning the use of the film, not 
only in developing the most eco- 
nomical method for getting the film 
shown to the right people, but also 
in working out follow-up proce- 
dures. 

The correct training of sales peo- 
ple who use the film, the use of 
correlated literature, and the nu- 
merous other techniques that build 
the communication power of a film 
program will make an overwhelm- 
ing difference in the results. “ 





Who'll be our man? 


IM’s Copy Chasers are looking for the best industrial advertising man of 
1959. Can you help them find him? This message from the Copy Chasers 


tells what it’s all about: 


This is the time of year when we 
start thinking about our selection 
of the Industrial Advertising Man 
of the Year (to be revealed in the 
January issue). This year we'd like 
you to help us, and we invite your 
nominations. (Send to Copy Chas- 
ers, c/o Industrial Marketing, 200 E. 
Illinois St., Chicago 11.) 

It has become quite a production, 
this annual citation. From _ the 
magnitude and opulence of some of 
the portfolios submitted to us, we 
judge that the award is considered 
to be highly desirable. 


Our purpose in making this 
award is part of our over-all mis- 
sion here to give credit to indi- 
viduals not only for excellence in 
advertising practice, but also for the 
contribution such advertising makes 
to the advancement of our trade. 
We progress, sometimes, by emula- 
tion. We, the Copy Chasers, would 
like to think that the recognition 
we give to distinguished industrial 
advertising campaigns, through this 
IM feature, helps to raise standards 
all over. 

What company’s advertising, in 


(Ole. egragwraee(Ciese 


Indastrial 
Ad Man 
of the 


Year 


‘AVlo lL“ pony 


1959, do you wish you had been re- 
sponsible for? 

Let’s have your suggestions. Just 
write us the name of the company 
(and the campaign if the company 
has several divisions), and we'll ask 
the man in charge to send along 
some proofs for our examination. 
We might even mention your name, 
if you pick the campaign that is 
ultimately our choice (and if you 
don’t mind), as some one who 
knows good advertising when he 
sees it. 


Cid 
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By Robert V. Benham 
President 

’. Benham & Associates 
Yonsultants 


hiladelphia 


# For many manufacturers, com- 
mission sales agents are the only 
means for making that vital per- 
sonal contact with the prospective 
buyer. Realizing the importance of 
effective personal selling, it should 
automatically follow that every 
manufacturer would do his utmost 
to support his sales agents in every 
possible way. This, however, is all 
too frequently not the case. 

As is our custom when meeting 
with manufacturers agents 
throughout the country, we recently 
asked a sales agent in Cleveland to 
give us his opinions on the value 
and quality of the sales assistance 
and support provided by his partic- 
ular manufacturers. The discussion 
that followed was generally typical 
of an agent’s point of view. 

“Well,” said my agent friend, “our 
total sales production last year was 
about $850,000 for the five manu- 
facturers we represent. And not a 
single one of our five principals has 
what we consider a complete, well- 
planned and executed sales promo- 
tion program. If each of our fac- 
tories did a good and thorough job, 
our sales production in this territory 
would double.” 


Budgets not at fault .. When we 
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suggested that perhaps the size of 
the promotional budgets of his var- 
ious companies might place some 
restriction on promotional activities, 
our agent friend was quick to deny 
that budgets were at fault. “No,” he 
said, his voice rising, “the people at 
the management level simply do not 
use their initiative and imagination. 

“The most elementary tools are at 
their disposal, but management be- 
comes too involved and preoccupied 
with space schedules, volume of in- 
quiries produced by advertising, re- 
ports, figures, statistics and graphs 
to take advantage of the most com- 
mon, yet least expensive techniques 
—techniques that have _ proven 
themselves time and time again. 
Further, these people all too often 
lose sight of the fundamentals of 
selling and servicing the customer.” 

Our agent friend was getting up a 
head of steam: “Let me point out 
that each of the five companies we 
represent in the Cleveland area, 
while not large in size, is of solid 
national reputation. One of our fac- 
tories spent $80,000 last year in the 
trade publications. This is fine. We 
find the resultant inquiries most 
helpful in developing good prospects 
for our equipment. 

“But of what value are these in- 
quiries in the long run if it takes the 
factory two or three weeks to reply 
to our request for quotation? While 
we must sit and wait for factory ac- 
tion, our competitor goes in and gets 
the order.” 


“Now take a look at this,” he said 
as he selected a piece of literature 
from his brief case. “This is a hand- 
some, well-printed presentation of a 
new valve just added to the line. 
But it just doesn’t contain the fac- 
tual data my customers want. Who- 
ever wrote this piece has obviously 
never had to communicate with 
process engineers in a_ chemical 
plant and at the application level. 
But it sure is impressively expen- 
sive in appearance, isn’t it?” 


No case histories .. “A few months 
back I took off a few days and went 
back to one of my factories in Bos- 
ton for a visit,” the agent continued. 
“The first day there I discovered 
that the sales agent down in Hous- 
ton had sold some special process 
equipment for a synthetic rubber 
application at Lake Charles, Louisi- 
ana. Why, right in my territory is 
Akron, the home of the rubber in- 
dustry! Following through on this 
application data, I’ve been able to 
generate inquiries that will amount 
to more than $50,000 in orders. I 
might never have gotten them at all 
if I had waited for the factory to 
communicate the information to me. 

“Why don’t they tell us what 
they’re doing back there? If they 
would communicate the information 
and data on all these special appli- 
cations, we could profit from the ex- 
perience of other agents by going 
after similar applications in our own 
territory.” 





The key to successful manufacturer-sales agent relations 
is deceptively simple: communication. The 
manufacturer must keep his agents well informed as 
to company policies and preducts 


along with sales agents 


All we had to do was listen. Our 
agent friend was more than willing 
to talk: “About a month ago I sud- 
denly began receiving inquiries 
about a new type of pump being 
marketed by one of our manufac- 
turers. Would you believe it—ad- 
vertising and product publicity ac- 
tually appeared in the trade publi- 
cations before we were told the 
pump even existed? Three weeks 
went by before the literature, prints, 
prices and application data were 
placed in our hands! To say the 
least, this situation created some 
very embarrassing moments for us 
while on our customer calls.” 


Something constructive .. At 
this point it seemed appropriate to 
point out that the discussion ap- 
peared to be entirely critical and 
that perhaps some constructive sug- 
gestions would be in order. “Yes,” 
the agent readily agreed, “I guess I 
have been flying off the handle a 
bit. But surely you can appreciate 
that these situations I’ve described 
are not uncommon and that they 
can be very irritating to an agent 
at times. If some of these factory 
management people communicated 
with their wives in the same manner 
they do with us, the divorce rate 
would be even higher than it is al- 
ready. And yet we’re expected to 
continue right on with aggressive 
selling tactics.” 

“In fact,” he went on, continuing 
the apt analogy, “when a manufac- 


turer and a competent, experienced 
sales agent get together for the 
common good, it is in effect a mar- 
riage. And a marriage of sales agent 
and manufacturer can only be suc- 
cessful if both parties work closely 
together, each helping the other in 
an atmosphere of mutual respect 
and cooperation. Communication is 
the keynote to the success of the 
relationship. The manufacturer 
must keep all of his agents well-in- 
formed as to company policies and 
products.” 

“In short,” our friend concluded, 
“the agent and the manufacturer 
will profit if the flow of communica- 


tion is intelligent, consistent and in- 
formative.” 

And so, as we finished our fourth 
-cup of coffee, we had the distinct 
feeling that this was a subject we 
could continue to discuss in detail, 
pro & con, on into the night. But the 
thought that the relationship be- 
tween manufacturer and sales agent 
is very much like a marriage per- 
sists with us. And we cannot help 
but wonder how much more suc- 
cessful, profitable and lasting such 
relationships would be if more sales 
managers would think of their sales 
agents in this way and would com- 
municate with them accordingly. # 





1. Give us complete, comprehen- 
sive technical data sheets, prod- 
uct literature, prints, photos, etc. 


2. Reply promptly and com- 


pletely to our inquiries. 


3. Tell us in detail about the 
sales successes of agents handling 
the line in other territories. 


4. Advise us of the planning and 
development of new products or 
product applications. 


5. Fill us in on the competitive 
situation as it is known at the 
factory level. 





A sales agent’s plea to manufacturers 


6. Develop a sales manual which 
will contain everything factual 
about the factory, personnel, pol- 
icies and product lines—and keep 
the manual up to date. 


7. Provide inquiries and sales 
leads of quality so that we agents 
don’t waste time chasing smoke- 


stacks. 


8. Work with us in the territory 
whenever possible, but only on 
a scheduled basis with adequate 
time allowed for the advance 
preparation of appointments and 
adjustment of routine details. 
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Oid vs. New: The Trademark . . Simple 


chain link symbol (right) replaced com- 


plicated design at left 


Old vs. New: The Package . 


the adaptability to round packaging of the redesigned trademark and format (right), as 


well as its added eye-appeal 
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. Before and after pictures of ACCO metal drums illustrate 


LEREERE: 


= It takes more than a revitalized 
trademark, a new company signa- 
ture and corporate colors to supply 
a comprehensive corporate identity 
for an industrial company. It takes 
what Gerald Stahl, New York in- 
dustrial designer, refers to as a “de- 
sign slogan’”—a graphic design, in 
addition to the trademark, which 
ties the whole corporate picture up 
into one package. 

An example is the case of Amer- 
ican Chain & Cable Co., York, Pa., 
a diversified manufacturer of both 
industrial and consumer products. 
ACCO did not set out to completely 
revamp its corporate image when 
returned, 
greatly concerned, from a series of 
field trips. The company meant only 
to do something about its packag- 
ing. 

The hundreds of items which 
ACCO ships in several million car- 
tons and containers each year, via 
distribution channels, had 
become a_hodge-podge. Anyone 
looking for an ACCO product in a 
distributor’s warehouse—or any- 
where else for that matter—could 
barely distinguish the brand name 
or identify the contents after estab- 
lishing the brand. 

These marketing practices were 
anything but a boost for the com- 
pany’s long-established reputation 
as a manufacturer of quality indus- 
trial and hardware products. Thus 
began ACCO’s program for com- 
prehensive corporate identity. 

According to designer Stahl, com- 


management executives 


varied 


< a 


Old vs. New: The Image Emerges 
Old and new photographs of palletized 
loads show how redesigned packages in 
picture at right have _ instantaneous 
ACCO though company 
name and trademark, as such, cannot 
be read from distance. 


identity, even 





ACCO set out to improve its packaging and 


ended up with a whole new corporate identity 


products a ‘one company’ iocok 


prehensive corporate identity pro- 
grams often begin with a recognized 
need for improving the company’s 
packaging for one of several rea- 
sons—for easier handling, lower 
production costs, or better identifi- 
cation of contents. Then, as man- 
agement grasps the value of a con- 
sistent visual pattern, the job grows 
and gathers momentum. 


Three-phase project . .In the 
case of ACCO, the over-all job was 
approached from three angles: 


> Unified packaging. The first task 
was to consolidate package sizes 
and styles. For cotter-pin and chain 
lines alone, the company had been 
using a variety of types and 32 dif- 
ferent-sized cartons. When the 
Stahl organization was called in, it 
set up a new system which requires 
only three different unit types and 
19 different sizes. ACCO reports 
that the savings here alone took 
care of design fees and also made 
possible the quality upgrading of 
packaging materials within existing 
budgets. 


>» New trademark. Next, a strong 
trademark was developed to replace 
the outdated and complicated mark 
then in use (see illustration on op- 
posite page). In the new symbol, the 
trade “ACCO” has_ been 
placed inside an oval representing a 
link in a chain. The new mark was 
designed to be instantly recogniz- 
able, even on the smallest label. 


name 


>» Design slogan. The third phase of 
the new program called for the “de- 
sign slogan” — a design, aside 
from the trademark, which would 
be repeated on all corporate pack- 
aging, making the product instantly 
recognizable as belonging to the 
ACCO family. In this instance, a 


chain-link symbol, in combination 
with the name ACCO, was chosen. 
It is printed in bright yellow and 
blue in a diagonal pattern on all 
ACCO cartons and boxes (see illus- 
tration below). The style of chain 
used differs with different products 
in order to distinguish among them, 
yet the chain design is unique and 
is recognizable with or without the 
actual “ACCO” trademark. 
How does the system 
product individuality with over-all 
corporate identity? Let’s take the 
“Weed” chains. ACCO’s 
automobile tire chains and tire 
chain accessories are famous under 
the Weed brand name which the 
company naturally wishes to retain. 
But—to associate the line with 
ACCO itself—the yellow-and-blue 
chain design is used on all cartons 
while the Weed name is featured on 
labels (see illustration below). Each 
label also pictures the contents. 


combine 


case of 


“You cannot—practically or effec- 
tively—apply a trademark alone to 
each and every medium an indus- 
trial company uses in marketing, 
shipping, packaging and advertis- 
ing,” says Mr. Stahl. 

“What is needed,” he explains, “is 
additional symbolism—that is, a 
unique and appropriate format or 
design slogan readily 
adaptable to all corporate media.” 

Mr. Stahl, in fact, goes further. 
“Merely ‘sticking’ a trademark—no 
matter how good—on a series of 
different-sized, different-shaped 
cartons, transport carriers, bales, oil 


which is 


drums, pipes—or whatever else an 
industrial corporation uses,” he de- 
clares, “constitutes negligent visual 
practices.” 

For ACCO, the 


serves as the “unique and appropri- 


chain design 


ate” design solgan which keeps the 
company well out of the “negligent 


visual practices” category. * 


i i ieee 


Double duty . . New corporate design program allows for displaying individual brand 


names, still ties product to ACCO family 


Note packages above carry Weed brand 


labels, yet ACCO trademark, stylized signature and chain design are prominent 
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By Kenneth S. Brock @ Sales Development Manager, 
Fenwal, Inc., Ashland, Mass. 


lép It’s a rare ad manager, indeed, who has 
never had to cut his budget. In fact, I suspect it’s 
a common occurrence, and in our attention to 
methods of building budgets, we’ve often over- 
looked this other, darker, side of the picture. (It is 
true, of course, that to cut a budget intelligently, 
it must first be built intelligently, but this truism 
tends to oversimplify the case.) 

There are several ways to cut budgets. Among 
the more common are: 


1. The “across-the-board” slash, in which all 
activities are merely reduced by a stipulated per- 
centage. 


2. Elimination of specific activities, such as a trade 
show, four-page insert, brochure, or similar “big 
ticket” item. 


3. A combination of the above, which is probably 
the most common approach. 


4. Elimination of a market, or markets. This is 
the technique to be discussed in this article. 


Same job, fewer dollars . . Though they often 
seem whimsical, budget cuts generally occur for 
good reason. Management, faced with relating in- 
come to expenses, and squeezing a differential be- 
tween them as profit, has sound financial motives 
for reducing budgets. The “rub,” however, is that 
these reductions are often not accompanied by a 
corresponding change in marketing objectives; 
and the ad manager ends up in the impossible 
position of having fewer dollars to do the same 
job. It seems apparent, therefore, that the avoid- 
ance of such a catastrophe must come from a com- 
plete integration of objectives and budgets, so 
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that any change in one automatically changes an- 
other. 

We have developed such a technique at Fen- 
wal, and possibly it can be adopted by other in- 
dustrial marketers. Our company manufactures 
industrial temperature controls, and the very uni- 
versality of temperature does, indeed, make 
“every smokestack a prospect.” Yet, we are a 
modest-sized company, employing less than 1,000 
people, and do not have the advertising funds to 
support campaigns to all industry. Rather, we 
must select markets of opportunity and concen- 
trate our efforts therein to get the advertising im- 
pact and sales penetration required. 

For 1959, for example, a total of 25 markets 
were identified as having substantial potential 
for us and being worthy of special concentration. 
Some of these are small in customer number, 
with but two or three volume prospects. Others 
are larger, with hundreds of plants we must cover. 
Marketing’s job, therefore, is to deploy our sales 
offices, representatives, distributors, and promo- 
tional effort to gain our share of these specified 


markets. 


A market, a plan, a budget. . For each mar- 
ket we developed a program similar to that in the 
outline on page 56. (Outlines are more or less 
detailed, depending on the nature of the market.) 
Starting with our objectives—and these objec- 
tives include the number of accounts we wish to 
add to our customer list—we then outlined what 
needed to be done to accomplish them. This is 
our strategy. 

You will note that the strategy is not built 
around the advertising program; nor is it built 
around the field sales force. Rather, it is an in- 
tegration of all marketing activities, with each 
activity assigned the role it can perform best. For 





Too often, as the result of budget cuts, ad managers find 
themselves in the impossible position of having fewer dollars 
to do the same job. This doesn’t happen at Fenwal. Here’s why . . 


a budget — intelligently 


example, our field sales force must concentrate 
on original equipment prospects, for that is 
where the order will finally be placed. Yet, in 
some markets the end user is extremely influen- 
tial in determining the temperature controls that 
will ultimately be purchased by the original 
equipment manufacturer (OEM). 

Since it is inefficient for our sales force to call 
regularly on the large number of end users, and, 
in fact, end users are often so dispersed as to be 
extremely difficult to identify by name and ad- 
dress, the “calling job” becomes an obvious one 
for trade advertising. Direct mail, on the other 
hand, can pinpoint the major users and major 
OEM prospects, and efficiently support the spe- 
cial sales efforts aimed at volume accounts. Pub- 
licity plays its part in telling factual and detailed 
stories of how our products are being used ef- 
fectively in the market—and also helps in train- 
ing field sales personnel in a market’s peculiar 
requirements. A brochure is necessary, too, to re- 
late our products to the particular needs of the 
market. Trade shows permit products to be dem- 
onstrated economically to large numbers of pros- 
pects. 

And so it goes. Each activity has its own par- 
ticular advantage; each activity relates to every 
other one in the program; each activity is essen- 
tial to accomplish our objectives. And, with re- 
spect to the title of this article, no activity can 
be cut without clearly affecting the achievement 
of our objective. Budgets and objectives are in- 
tegrated. 

From these marketing plans, many budgets 
spring. Naturally, the plans are the basis for all 
marketing budgets—advertising, personnel, travel, 
etc. Beyond that, however, the market plans are 
the basis for product development programs and 
for manufacturing scheduling. In the former, the 


needs and trends of our markets dictate the types 
of products we must offer, their competitive fea- 
tures, and the timing of their introduction. In the 
latter, the markets establish patterns of pricing, 
production rates, delivery lead times and the 
many other considerations manufacturing must 
keep in mind. Thus, from the basic marketing 
plan essentially springs the over-all company 
budget. 


The advantages . . Before we tackle the an- 
swer to the question posed in the title to this 
article, it is worth while to look at some of the 
advantages of planning in the manner outlined. 


1. It is a relatively easy plan for management to 
evaluate. Rather than looking at separate sales 
plans, advertising budgets, pr budgets, etc., all 
are coordinated into one meaningful whole. By 
adding sales volume expectancies for each mar- 
ket, and the cost to execute the plan, manage- 
ment has the complete picture. 


2. A corollary to the previous benefit is the ease 
of measurement. Suffice to say that the plan, by 
being specific, can be looked at easily, referred 
to, and compared with our progress toward ob- 
jectives. It is not necessary to dissect any element 
of the plan—rather, the proof is where it should 
be, in the results from the whole thing. 


3. Another advantage is the ease of marketing 
administration. Each member of the marketing 
team can clearly see his task, the advertising 
agency knows where to concentrate, and media 
men know whether they have a prospect or not. 


The question of cutting . . Now for the ques- 
tion, “How to cut a budget—intelligently.” 
When, despite our best efforts, management 
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feels the over-all costs to be too great, we must 
naturally cut back. How? Where? It is the 
“where?” question that is important to us, and 
under this system, it is a question only manage- 
ment can answer. Rather than cut any one ele- 
ment of the plan, such as advertising, field sales 
expense, or another, management must decide 
which market to cut. This is a tough decision! 

Yet, when a market is cut from the program, 
we are assured of spending enough money in the 
remaining ones to do our job. Only that market 
which is eliminated suffers—others are not 
affected—and, in truth, company marketing ob- 
jectives are changed to coincide with financial 
objectives. “Half-hearted” programs are mini- 
mized. Full effort is brought to bear where it 
needs to be. And we are not trying to do the same 
job with fewer dollars. (In case this sounds 
spendthrifty, remember the basic assumption that 
we are spending our allocated budget as efficient- 
ly and wisely as possible.) 


As it should be . . Beyond the marketing budget, 
however, a cut affects many other parts of the 
corporate organization. Eliminating a market may 
reduce new product development needs, thus 


affecting engineering. It may remove the justifica- 
tion for a new high-speed machine, and affect 
production. In short, a cut in something as “sim- 
ple” as an advertising budget can have repercus- 
sions in many places. Thus, to repeat, it’s a tough 
decision! 

Yet, isn’t this as it should be? Advertising does 
not exist alone, or in a vacuum, but as an im- 
portant essential in the company’s marketing pro- 
gram. Thus it must be judged in the total context 
of the company’s goals and not merely as a sum 
of money to be increased or decreased without 
regard to those goals. 

A plan of the type described here is not easy 
to set up. It takes much understanding—and abra- 
sion—to put all the elements in one place, and 
then have an integrated whole. Most of all, it 
takes a management receptive to the approach, 
a management that understands its ramifications 
and appreciates its benefits. 

The efforts, the arguments, the compromises, 
and the long hours are worth it. It will put ad- 
vertising in its true relationship to your compa- 
ny’s marketing plan, elevate it to the position to 
which it’s entitled, and make it possible, indeed, 
to “cut a budget intelligently.” ® 





A MARKET PROGRAM 


Fenwal develops a program, similar to this 
one, for each market. Note that the strategy is 


OBJECTIVE .. Obtain new OEM accounts, and 
recover lost or marginal ones. 


Strategy 


a. Concentrate general field sales 
force on selected accounts with 
known potential. 

(1) Identify and assign ac- 
counts to sales force. 

(2) Regular sales calls by field 
man and headquarters rep- 
resentative. 

Provide continuing headquar- 

ters support to field sales 

(1) Emphasize technicai engi- 
neering attention to prob- 
lem and marginal accounts. 
Prepare brochure outlining 
capabilities for market. 
Give application guidance 
through publicity articles. 
Emphasize market in design 
engineer advertising. 
Regular direct mail to se- 


lected accounts, 





Name of Market 


built around all marketing activities, with each 
activity assigned the role it can perform best. 


OBJECTIVE . . Develop end user sales and en- 
courage their specification of con- 


trols. 


Strategy 


a. Enlist support of material man- 
ufacturers' technical sales de- 
partments. 
(1) Make 

tions of capabilities. 


detailed presenta- 


Assign primary sales coverage 

to distributors. 

(1) Provide lists of application 
opportunities. 

(2) Encourage local promotion 
using direct mail and local 


trade shows. 


c. Support over-all effort by direct 


contact with end users. 

(1) Identify controls on OEM 
equipment with tags. 

(2) Use specialized media to 
contact all users. 


Participate in trade show. 
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Authority on Advertising Design (the boss’s wife) The Decisive Engineer 


Heroes of industrial Advertising 


= Recognize anyone? chapter. We run them here to ac- and to remind veteran admen of 
These cartoons appeared original- quaint neophyte industrial admen some old friends. 

ly as a series in “Copy,” sprightly with some of the characters they The cartoons are the work of Leo 

publication of the Chicago NIAA will encounter during their careers, Vider, Chicago free lance artist. = 


Ney 


HIBITION (_ 
































The Trade Show Materials Handling Expert The Liberal Comptroller 
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“Trade shows are not economically sound when one considers not only the cost of 


physical participation, but also the cost of manning the booth with sales personnel.” 


Sales managers tell . . 


What’s wrong (and right 
with trade shows 





Editor’s Note: In an IM article last month, G. E. 
Seavoy, marketing vice-president of Whiting 
Corp., seriously questioned the value received 
from money invested in trade shows. Because we 
felt the article was somewhat controversial, we 
sought additional opinions on the worth of trade 
shows from a selected group of industrial sales 
managers. The article beginning below is the re- 


sult. 
By Leo Anderson @ |M Managing Editor 


fp “Buying floor space in a trade show is like 

buying white space in a magazine. You can get 
out of it what you put into it—but go into it con- 
vinced that you can never measure all of the re- 
sults, nor can you ever comprehend accurately its 
hidden values.” 

That statement by John F. Corkery, vice-presi- 
dent of Thor Power Tool Co., Aurora, IIl., was the 
most positive made in favor of trade shows among 
the industrial sales executives asked by IM to 
give their comments on the value of trade shows. 

At the other end of the opinion range was the 
sales manager of a Chicago plastics manufactur- 
ing company, who said first of all that trade shows 
are held “much too frequently.” He went on: 

“These shows are not economically sound when 
one considers not only the cost of the physical 
participation, but also the cost of manning the 
company booth with sales personnel. The sales- 
men lose valuable time from their territories 
when they must come to Chicago, New York, At- 
lantic City or any other city for a trade show, and 
this time could be much better spent in selling. 

“Although the trade show promoters point to 
large attendance figures as an illustration of the 
popularity of their shows, it has been my obser- 
vation that these figures are often inflated. 

“As far as my company is concerned, we have 
been participating less and less in shows of this 
type, and I cannot foresee any change in this 
trend.” 

Incidentally, the sales manager who loosed that 
blast asked not to be quoted by name because he 
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was not certain that his statement was in agree- 
ment with the trade show policies of the parent 
company of his subsidiary firm. 


We need ‘em. . Generally, the sales managers 
contacted by IM felt that trade shows were a 
necessary tool in their promotional kit. 

A typical comment was this one from H. F. 
D’Aragon, general sales manager of Graver Tank 
& Mfg. Co., East Chicago, Ind.: “We must regard 
trade shows as another medium of bringing our 
name and our products before prospective buyers 
along with magazine advertising and direct sales 
contacis.” 

Among the advantages of trade shows men- 
tioned by the sales executives were: good oppor- 
tunity to introduce new products, a “neutral 
ground” meeting place for face-to-face contact 
with prospects (including many personnel you 
would not normally meet), a good chance to dis- 
cuss prospects’ special problems, and a chance for 
some sales. But the most often mentioned advan- 
tage was an intangible prestige or image-building 
factor. Here are some of the comments on that 


score: 


e “You'll get some orders. You’ll get many names 
of good prospects to follow. But project these re- 
sults even further. You made an impact on scores 
of other prospects at the show. The value of such 
impact is hidden. It comes to the surface in the 
process of enthusiastic, day-to-day field selling— 
when the prospect remembers the story your 
show display told and treats your salesman ac- 
cordingly.”—Mr. Corkery of Thor. 


¢ “The purpose of our [trade show] participation 
is to gain favorable attention which will improve 
the prospects of a sale during a sales call.”—Mr. 
D’Aragon of Graver. 


e “While we have found that the sales results 
are usually intangible and cannot be traced di- 
rectly to a trade show, we are convinced that se- 
lective participation is good for the company and 
good for sales.”—Earl W. Hadland, general mer- 
chandise manager, Masonite Corp., Chicago. 





‘While sales results are usually intangible and cannot be traced directly to a trade show, 


we are convinced that selective participation is good for the company and good for sales.’’ 


That intangible “prestige” factor of trade shows 
is not necessarily an advantage, according to the 
vice-president and sales manager of a Michigan 
metal products company who asked to remain 
anonymous. He said, “I lean slightly in favor of 
trade shows but it would be difficult if I were 
challenged by our top management to produce 
any tangible benefits or justify trade show ex- 
pense based on actual dollar volume of new busi- 
ness which could be attributed to show exhibits.” 


‘They cost too much’. . The most common criti- 
cism of trade shows among the sales managers 
contacted by IM was high cost. Typical com- 
ments: 


e “It is our opinion that the cost of trade shows 
per prospect influenced is higher tlan the cost 
of advertising in our regular media.”—Mr. D’Ara- 
gon of Graver. 


e “We are convinced that industrial trade shows 
are extremely high in cost compared to promo- 
tion or selling by other methods.”—R. A. Durand, 
sales manager, Edward Valves, subsidiary of 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., East Chicago, Ind. 


Mr. Durand went on to throw out a challenge. 
He described his company’s “Valvemobile,” a mo- 
bile unit which called at customer plants to show 
Edward products. Said Mr. Durand: “Our ‘Valve- 
mobile’ cost per call was less than $30, including 
depreciation. Cost per person visiting our travel- 
ing exhibit was less than $1.50. We would like 
to see an industrial trade show which could pro- 
duce customer contacts at these figures.” 

Other criticism of trade shows included: 


®@ Some shows fail to attract top men. 


® Oftentimes a convention program interferes 
with the effectiveness of the exhibition held in 
connection with it. 


@ Many of the “national” shows are not national 
at all, because a large percentage of the attend- 
ance comes from the area immediately surround- 
ing the city where the show is held. 


Three criteria . . Judging from the comments 
of the sales executives contacted by IM, participa- 
tion or non-participation in trade shows is based 
on three criteria: 


1. Whether the show in question is inherently 
“right” for the company. “Our attitude on trade 
shows leads us to screen them very carefully, and 
we participate in a very small part of those that 
are available to us,” was a typical comment (from 
H. J. D’Aragon of Graver Tank). 


2. Whether the company has new products to 
show. Here’s what Harry D. Weller, Jr., sales 
vice-president, White Truck Div., White Motor 
Co., Cleveland, O., had to say on that score: “No 
trade show is worth entering with equipment, we 
believe, unless we have something worth show- 
ing, and we gauge our participation in equipment 
displays to highlight introduction of new trucks 
and tractors at a time when they will gain the 
maximum attention of the operators in the mar- 
ket for which they are designed.” 


3. Whether the company can come up with an 
attention-getting trade show exhibit. Said Mr. 
Waller: “The success of a [trade show] dis- 
play, of course, is in direct ratio to its appeal, to 
its prospect-stopping ability, and to the knowl- 
edge of product, sales ability and interest ex- 
hibited by those manning the display.” 


So where do we stand? Obviously, after talk- 
ing to just seven sales executives, we cannot draw 
any broad general conclusions on the attitude of 
such men toward trade shows. But we believe 
the comments of the few selected point out some 
directions: (1) that sales managers recognize the 
unique advantages of trade shows; (2) that they 
recognize shows’ equally unique disadvantages; 
(3) that sales managers are a hard-headed lot 
who expect trade shows to produce full value for 
the money spent on them, and (4) that they real- 
ize a lot of very hard work in show selection, ex- 
hibit planning and exhibit program execution is 
necessary if the investment is to pay off. 

Here’s a statement from one of our sales man- 
agers, which, we think, constitutes a good creed 
for all industrial exhibitors to follow. It’s from 
Mr. Corkery of Thor: 

“Why do you go into a show in the first place? 
In self defense? Because a competitor is showing, 
or because you feel you will be missing out by 
not exhibiting? Or do you take the positive ap- 
proach? You have a product to sell and a story 
about it to be told as dramatically as possible. 

“With this positive reason for exhibiting, select 
the show like you select a magazine. There are 
many trade shows that reach your market, na- 
tional and regional, just as there are many trade 
publications. Perhaps there are too many of both. 
With few market exceptions, there is one good 
one. Perhaps two. Seldom three. 

“Pick the best show that reaches your prospect. 
Fill your space with a product display that sells 
the man in the aisle on reasons why he should 
stop, look and listen. Be as enthusiastic as the 
display itself—you and every one of your men 
who are working it.” 

That about sums it up. 
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With industry sales of air hammers decreasing by nearly 19%, 


Worthington introduced a plan whereby customers could borrow air tools while 


their own were being repaired. Result: Sales soared by as much as 25% 


Worthington Corp.’s uninterrupted 


By Edward F. Kelly 
Account Supervisor 
vertising and 
tion Department 
rthington Cory 
Harrison, N 


ar 


® What can’ a manufacturer do 
when he has a superior product line 
but can’t stir up dealer enthu- 


siasm or customer preference for it? 


\ OF 
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Selling the distributors . 


ends dealer-prospect 


a 
He can, among other things, do 
what we did with our air tool line 
offer an “added attraction,” a prod- 
uct “plus” not available from other 
manufacturers. 


The problem . . Historically, few 
air tools have been sold simply be- 
cause of a brand name. Contractors 


.buy them where they buy other 


NEW GUARANTEED 


AVAILABILITY PLAN 


. W. J. Fleming, sales manager of Worthington’s contractors’ 


tools division, explains the Guaranteed Availability Plan at a meeting of one of the 


company’s distributor organizations. 
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equipment or where they can get 
the quickest service in an emer- 
gency. 

This catch-as-catch-can buyer at- 
titude naturally trickles down to 
distributors, infecting them with the 
same product indifference. 

Our distributors were no excep- 
tion. They had little enthusiasm for 
air tool sales because they repre- 
sented such a small incentive in the 
light of the more expensive products 
to be sold—and they felt that it was 
a futile job to try and convince cus - 
tomers of our air tool superiority. 

This indifference by distributors 
generated another problem: slack- 
ness in ordering sufficient quantities 
of tools and parts to meet their 
needs throughout the year. More 
often than not, when a contractor 
needed an air tool or part in a 
hurry, our distributors simply wired 
our manufacturing plant to request 
the quickest shipment possible. 

We must also admit that our ads 
did little to direct prospect prefer- 
ence toward us. They were good 
ads; but they didn’t offer that vital- 
ly-needed “plus.” 

Obviously our work was cut out 
for us. We had to: 

1. Establish a preference for our 
brand; 

2. Overcome distributor indiffer- 
ence to air tool sales; 

3. Convince our distributors that 
they should order stock on an or- 
derly and businesslike basis. 








An ow ccaniaen aun antare ste 
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Blue Brute 
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repair! 


indifference 


WORTHINGTON 


The solution . . With the help of ‘ 
A. P. Ries, our account executive at : 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, we came 


Blue Brute distributors annownes 
NEW GUARANTEED 
AVAILABILITY PLAN 


> NEW GUARANTEED 
AVAILABILITY PLAN 


up with what we termed a Guaran- 
teed Availability Plan. We ex- 
plained this plan in national and 
regional construction equipment 
publications. Our ads said: “Blue 
Brute [Worthington’s trade name 
for its air tools] distributors an- 
nounce the New Guaranteed Avail- 
ability Plan. An air tool on free loan 
if your Blue Brute needs repair.” 
That simply means that the local 
distributor will lend a piece of 
equipment to replace any Worthing- 
ton air tool temporarily out of serv- 
ice. 

We gave these ads plenty of sup- 
port with mailing pieces, point-of- 
purchase displays, window stream- 
ers and other items—some of which 
cost the distributors money. 

We also prepared a presentation 
for our district offices and asked 
them to make a special effort to sell 
the plan to our distributors. They 
did. 

Cooperating distributors agreed to 
meet three requirements: 

1. Set up their shops to exchange 
air tools. 

2. Install all the display material 
and use all the promotional material 
we were making available. 

3. Maintain air tool and parts stocks 
equal to one-quarter of their previ- 
ous year’s purchases. 


Success .. Six months after the 








A 


Selling the prospects . 
prospects via these two ads 
distributors were listed in an adjacent one-third-page ad 


plan went into effect, about 85°, of 
Worthington’s air tool distributors 
had signed up—and we hit a record 
high in sales of stock to these dis- 
tributors. 

Customer interest has been stim- 
ulated; distributors report that 
many sales have been made pri- 
marily because of the Guaranteed 
Availability “added attraction.” 

In fact, the Miller Equipment Co. 
of Dunellen, N. J., won a large 
municipal contract (although they 
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an air tool on free loan if your Blue Brute need 
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- Worthington announced its Guaranteed Availability Plan to 
run in national and regional construction papers. The 


were not the low bidders) because 
the purchaser was impressed with 
the Guaranteed Availability fea- 
tures of Worthington air tools. 
The reason for the success of the 
Guaranteed Availability Plan, we 
feel, is that it is based on common 
sense. It’s a first-time-ever-offered 
service that costs the custome! 
nothing—at the same time giving 
him a guarantee of uninterrupted 
air tool performance. Every con- 
tractor is looking for that. 7 
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Ad Prospectus . Three-ring plastic binder contained 
Bruning’s 1959 advertising prospectus to management 


ee ad 


Fold-out spread shown above is reproduction of cor- 
porate ad. Flap (right) explained ad approach. 


How to sell a big budget 


boost to management 


Charles Bruning Co. admen needed a 20% budget boost. Here’s how 
they conducted a careful campaign that sold management on the increase . . 


By Fergus Stephen @ Marketing Promotion Manager 
Charles Bruning Co., Mt. Prospect, III 


fey A $600,000 industrial advertising budget can 
pack a lot of product and corporate sell. But, it 
takes a heap of doing to convince management 
they should invest the $600,000 in the first place. 
And, at Bruning, where the five regional promo- 
tion and branch managers are a part of the over- 
all management team, a lot of different people 
have to be convinced. 

This year Bruning has one of the largest adver- 
tising budgets in its history—a jump of 20% over 
last year’s outlay. In addition the advertising 
approach was changed considerably. The use of 
couponed ads was sharply curtailed and an en- 
tirely new advertising concept (to Bruning) was 
introduced. 

How do you convince your management group 
that your proposal is worth the budget increase 
and that your way is the best way to spend the 
money? This was the problem facing our mar- 
keting department as we readied our 1959 promo- 
tion plans. 

Our solution to the problem was to develop a 
complete prospectus on the over-all program. Ac- 
cording to Webster, a “prospectus” gives advance 
information calculated to arouse interest and win 
support. This was precisely our objective. By the 
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time our prospectus was presented to all parties 
concerned we not only had the support but the 
go ahead on the entire budget. 


How it was done .. Here is our four-step plan 
for accomplishing the job. We decided: 


1. To prepare a detailed outline—with back- 
ground thinking—of the 1959 ad program. 


2. To present this outline in person to top man- 
agement, the regional sales managers, then to the 
regional promotion managers. 


3. That the actual presentation of the program 
to branch managers and individual field salesmen 
should be assigned to the regional promotion 


managers. 


4. That presentations to the branch managers be 
handled in informal discussion meetings, rather 
than through hard-sell flip-chart presentations. 


In developing the discussion material, we de- 
cided to follow a relatively simple outline: 


® The advertising goal. 

@ The advertising plan. 

© The budget. 

® What competition is doing. 


After further consideration, it was decided to 
Continued on p. 164 
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Reader confidence has built Newsweek into probably the most efficient Industrial Advertising Medium 





in the United States . . 


Circulation: 1,299,183*, predominantly male. 
Readership: about 6 times circulation, according 
to Sindlinger. 

Purchasing Influence: 7 out of 10 readers directly 
influence purchases in connection with their work. 
Industrial readers: 81 industrial readers per dollar, 
more than any other news or business magazine. 
Executives: 72% administrative and operating ex- 
ecutives in business, industry and government. 
Technical Circulation: 343,000 readers in technical 
positions, more than any other news or business 
magazine. 


- an ideal horizontal base on which to build your vertical trade campaign 


Recognition: Among newsweeklies, Newsweek’s 
rank in advertising pages is: 

lst in Industrial Materials 

1st in Industrial Machinery 

Ist in Building Materials — Industrial 

Ist in Manufacturers’ Materials and Supplies 

Ist in Fire, Casualty and Other Insurance 

Ist in Total Pages (1st 6 mos., 1959—P.I.B.) 


Service: Newsweek’s Research and Merchandising 
Departments, Data Files and Sales Staff are at 
your service. Call on us for any further information, 
or ask your agency. NEWSWEEK, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. PLaza 2-1500. 





*Six months ending June 30, 1959, as filed with the Audit Bureau of Circulation, subject to audit 
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‘' The different newsweekly 


for communicative people 






A man who knows where he’s going can really 
go places with businesspapers. This is the medium 
that separates the admen from the boys. You’ve 
got to know your business when you get down to 
business with the kind of tough-minded, hard-to-kid 
businessmen you meet .. . in businesspapers. 
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Advertising in businesspapers means business 


as any advertising man who knows his business will tell you — because 


men who read businesspapers mean business | ‘@: 


advertising works best in a businesspaper its readers are sold on—an ABC-audited, bought-and-paid-for ABP paper 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS + 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. + 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois - 1004 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 











Agencies Don’t Like Business 
Papers: Fact or Chestnut? 


gy Mr. Thomas Patrick McMahon of New York 
City tosses a pugnacious challenge at me that I 
am delighted to pick up. 

“Nice to see you with the signed editorial in 
IM,” Mr. McMahon says. 

“You make a point—but in view of the real 
pugnaciousness you’ve showed before, let’s get 
down to real cases. 

“Let's talk about the fact that advertising agen- 
cies don’t really believe any industrial magazine 
research, because if you buy Life, it costs; if you 
buy an advertising page in a trade paper, the 
stakes are ho-hum. 

“It’s still good to see courage.” 

I don’t know whether Mr. McMahon’s final 
comment is a kind of extra-added challenge for 
me to show some courage and agree with him, or 
a comment on my previous columns. I hope it’s 
the latter. 

But whatever it is, I think his generalizations 
about advertising agencies and their attitude to- 
ward business papers—generalizations all of us 
have heard innumerable times—are pretty much 
a lot of baloney, an old chestnut nurtured on the 
exception that proves the rule, a time-worn and 
shop-worn cliché which the space salesman all 
too often pulls out of his bag of excuses to explain 
why he didn’t get the order. 

Of course there are advertising agencies, and 
advertising agency people, who try to talk their 
business paper clients into general media. And, 
being reasonably cynical myself, I am sure that 
some of them do it for reasons which have some- 
thing to do with the size of commissions and the 
probable differential in profit margin from placing 
a few pages at big general-media rates as against 
a considerable number of pages at relatively small 
business-paper rates. 

But I am also sure that (1) in most instances 
it is something other than rate which is the reason 
for the recommendation, and (2) the agency has 
at least a suspicion that this is the kind of rec- 
ommendation the client wants to hear. 

I’m not about to sing a paean of praise to the 
superlative moral fiber of advertising agency ac- 
count execs or media men. It isn’t that. It’s simply 
that I don’t think they are all imbeciles or nitwits 


—and only a nitwit would try to drag every client, 
no matter how reluctant, into the orbit of general, 
high-price media just so he could increase his 
commissionable dollars per unit of advertising 
placed. 

The shell game is all right for country fairs, 
where the victim fades into the distance as you 
move on to the next town, but no agency man 
with any sense is going to play his client for a 
sucker if he thinks that’s the way the client is go- 
ing to view it. The very first requirement for suc- 
cess in the agency business is to make your client 
feel that you are reasonably smart and creative, 
and that you are concerned for the client’s best 
interests, even if those interests run counter to 
your own. 

I think there is a bias—among agencies and 
advertisers both, and that it is more powerful in 
some cases than in others. But I don’t think it is 
even a conscious bias in many cases. Instead, I 
think it is often completely unconscious, at both 
a kind of 


immature and inchoate desire to “be in the big 


the agency and the advertiser level . . 


leagues.” 
+ + + + 


Not so long ago I talked to a group of news- 
paper representatives, and what I said applies 
here. I told them I had read a report about Sun- 
day newspapers which contained the line: 

“A newspaper rep blamed advertising agen- 
cies...” 

And I thought—this is the sort of thing I’m al- 
ways reading and hearing in conversation. A 
newspaper representative or ad manager tells me, 
“Agencies don’t like to buy newspapers,” or 
“These advertisers all want to buy tv so the ad 
manager can get a trip to New York or Holly- 
wood,” or “The magazine guys have got these 
people buffaloed,” or something like that. 

“The newspaper representative—along with the 
business paper space salesman—has become the 
leader of the griping chorus where advertising 
agencies are concerned,” I told those newspaper 
reps. “And the agencies know it—and if they’re 
human, which many of them are, despite your 
doubts—they resent it. 

“You might ask yourself some time how much 
business you give to people who think you are 
a dirty so-and-so and don’t give them a fair 
break. So cut out the griping and the complain- 
ing and the whining—and fire the next guy who 
lets this attitude get out in public, even if it hap- 
pens to be you.” 

I don’t think that’s bad advice for the business 
paper field . . especially as long as 95% or more 
of business paper space is going to be placed by 
advertising agencies. 

Crying and griping may get you some sym- 
pathy, but very few orders. If there is an agency 
bias against business papers, it will take good, 
sound selling, rather than complaints, to overcome 
it. a 
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WHO READS 
MISSILES AND ROCKETS? 


TOP ENGINEERS AT MARTIN 


Well, for example ... 


Martin Company engineers have successfully 
fabricated stress-resistant sheets which have 
been used to build the world’s first beryllium 
structure in accordance with primary struc- 
tural standards. Until now, however, the 
extreme brittleness of beryllium has been 
the stumbling block to fabricating sheets 
that will meet the structural requirements of 


space flight. 


Beryllium has exciting possibilities as a major 
structural material for missiles, rockets and 
space vehicles. It is very strong and light. 
Only 70% as heavy as aluminum, it has the 
strength of the best aluminum alloy and a 
stiffness 1 and 1/2 times that of steel. It is an 
excellent absorber of heat, having a specific 
heat more than twice that of other structural 
materials and a melting point more than 
twice that of aluminum. 





BERYLLIUM BREAKTHROUGH Charles J. Giemza, (left), 
Supervisor of Metals Research at The Martin Company, dis- 
cusses the testing of structural beryllium with William How- 
ard of the editorial staff of Missiles and Rockets magazine. 
Mr. Giemza recently received the Achievement of the Year 
Award from the American Rocket Society for his part in the 
development of structural beryllium. The use of beryllium 
as developed by The Martin Company will make it possible 
to solve many of the aerodynamic and structural heating 
problems associated with space flights and re-entry into the 
earth’s atmosphere at speeds up to 18,000 miles per hour. 


“Today’s missile and astronautics engineer must know the 
products and capabilities of the other companies throughout 
the industry. Here’s where Missiles and Rockets magazine 
fills the bill.”” — Richard Allen, (right), Scientist, Cryogenics, 
Research and Development. 


+a 


“Why do we like Missiles and Rockets magazine? The answer is 
simple. Missiles and Rockets deals exclusively with astronautics. 
Missilery and outer space exploration today is an industry by 
itself, long divorced aad aviation.” — Robert R. Drummond, 
(left), Chief, Structures Research, Martin — Baltimore. Eric L. 
Strauss, (right), Supervisor of Non-Metals Research, shows ex- 
treme high temperature test examples of ceramics and plastics 
being developed for re-entry vehicles. 


“News to the missile engineer must be news and must be technical 
...on a frequent basis — not a month old. From concept to proven 
flight — it takes thousands of pasts from hundreds of companies 
to put a bird in the air.” — Jack Lennard, Scientist, Research and 
Development. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD ADVERTISE IN MISSILES AND 
ROCKETS ... Missiles and Rockets has no waste circula- 
tion—just those who manufacture missiles, space vehicles 
and allied equipment—and active Government and mili- 
tary personnel. Over 29,000 missile technicians pay for 
their subscriptions to Missiles and Rockets—the best cir- 
culation story among magazines covering the missile 
market. Missiles and Rockets reaches the thousands of 
companies, NASA and the Department of Defense who 
are purchasers in this multi-billion dollar market. 


TELL YOUR PRODUCT OR CAPABILITY STORY THROUGH THE PAGES OF MISSILES 
AND ROCKETS—THE TECHNICAL/NEWS WEEKLY OF THE MISSILE/SPACE MARKET. 


N 


missiles and rockets 


AN AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATION 
1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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A REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL 


SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


BY 1970 


Power predicts 
tremendous growth 
for world economy 


s A_ world-wide economy _ that 
“staggers the imagination” has been 
predicted for 1970 by Donald C. 
Power, chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of General Telephone & 
Electronics Corp., New York. 

In an address to the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Brussels 
Mr. Power forecast that interna- 
tional sales of products manufac- 
tured by foreign operations of 
American companies will at least 
double in the next ten years. And, 
he said, this unprecedented growth 
will not be at the expense of total 
export sales of products made in the 
United States, which will probably 
increase as much as 40 to 50% dur- 
ing the decade. 

The GT&E chairman based his 
prediction on the rapid expansion 


of American investments overseas. 
At least 3,000 U.S. companies today 
have a total investment of about 
$50 billion in ventures involving 
various percentages of participation. 
He pointed out that $28 billion alone 
is invested in operations in which 
American companies have 25% or 
greater interest, in contrast to less 
than half that total in 1950. 

Mr. Power warned, however, that 
“unless inflationary trends in the 
U.S. are checked, American com- 
panies will miss the opportunity to 
participate in this international 
market expansion.” 

He explained: 

“We in America are living be- 
yond our means. The way inflation 
is being tackled in Western Europe 
is a lesson for all of us. An unbal- 
anced federal budget or wage in- 
creases not justified by legitimate 
increases in productivity will only 
pump more helium into the infla- 
tionary balloon. As costs go up—the 
cost of labor, material, machines, 


distribution, and new capital—we 
will be doing only one thing: pric- 
ing ourselves out of the world mar- 
ket.” 

Commenting on the “divided 
opinions in the U. S. about the 
Common Market,” the American in- 
dustrialist said: “The Common 
Market will bring some problems 
for America and the other free 
world countries, but it will bring 
infinitely more opportunities, both 
at home and in Europe. Here is mu- 
tual security in its greatest sense— 
because it is based on a two-way 
flow of economic cooperation and 
participation.” 

Warning that any country build- 
ing “a Chinese Wall to isolate itself 
will see the international parade 
passing it by,” the GT&E executive 
stated. “Communications have 
brought the world more and more 
closely together. To be sure, the in- 
dividual countries will need to adopt 
reasonable—and I stress ‘reason- 
able’-—measures to protect them- 
selves in extreme situations, espe- 
cially in industries vital to national 
defense. But, the general pattern 
must be one of cooperation and flex- 
ibility in adjusting to new situations, 
because this is a rapidly changing 
world in which we find ourselves.” 


Special Libraries Association 
offers picture source list 


= “Picture Sources: An introduc- 
tory List,” a 128-page guide for lo- 


Continued on page 73 
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for 38 years. Left to right are: Reliance president J. Rowland 
Brown, account executive E. C. Sheeler, and agency board 
chairman Carr Liggett. In case you can’t tell, the 1941 photo is 
at left, the 1959 photo at right. 


Executives of Reliance Gauge Column Co., 
Cleveland, and Carr Liggett Advertising, Cleveland, pose in the 
same office and in much the same positions in recent photo as 
in photo taken in 1941. The agency has serviced the account 


18 years later. . 
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PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


. write that first piece of paper: 
specs on projects to meet public needs. 
Then to reach qualified contractors, 
they use another effective piece of 
paper: their ACP Regionals in which 
they annually place thousands of lines 
of bid information each year. 





lations and other information in his 
_ ACP Regional to figure the job re- 
quirements and his bids. st 


3 


o 


Contractor Anticipates 
Equipment Needs 


Now the wheels begin to turn. The 
contractor uses his ACP Regional as 
an important source of information 
both for the job and required equip- 
ment with which to do it profitably. 


ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN 


Constructig 


raisin | 


ACP Regionals Provide 
Equipment Information 


ACP provides more pages of “what's 
new” than any other media. This is a 
service that ACP Regionals deliver in 
depth to their readers... another im- 
portant plus for advertisers. 








CONTRACTORS 


... transform bid invitations into 
dollars and cents. They read ACP 
Regionals thoroughly for bid and 
award news as well as information on 
equipment to keep competitive. Ina 
recent survey, contractors rated ACP 
their most valuable source of infor- 
‘ mation. 





Contract Awarded to 
Successful Bidder 


This is the pay-off. The returns are 
in. Public officials screen the bids, 
select the low bidder, award the bids. 
And news of the awards is carried in 
the columns of the ACP Regional. 


DEALERS 


... are the all-important link in the 
chain between customer and you. 
They know that the successful bidder 
will become a buyer—so they follow 
bid and editorial news. And success- 
ful dealers know the value of keeping 
their name in front of their prospects 
in ACP Regionals. 


And this is your payoff, too! Armed with his award, the successful bidder heaas 
to your dealer and buys your product. See how every step of the way ACP 
Regionals have figured heavily in his business? See how one piece of paper 
(the invitation to bid) has led to another piece of paper (the SOLD sign) which 
leads to another piece of paper (greenbacks) in your firm's bank account? 





ROCKY Mi 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER 


CONSTRUCTION 
2420 Wilson Bivd. 


Arlington 1, Virginia 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 
1022 Upper Midwest Building 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
6 South Orange Avenue 
South Orange, New Jersey 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
101 East 14th Street, P.O. Box 1074 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
715 W. Second Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


DIXIE CONTRACTOR 
110 Trinity Place 
Decatur, Georgia 


offers complete 





only 


Market Coverage at the Local Level 


This is a strong statement—but one that can be backed up and 
substantiated. A detailed publication preference study conducted 
by a leading construction equipment manufacturer shows the 
importance of acp regionals to men who buy and use construc- 
tion machinery. This booklet can be yours by contacting any 
member of the 14 acp regional network or by writing the Office 
of the Secretary, 1022 Upper Midwest Buiding, Minneapolis 1, 


Minnesota today. 
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CONSTRUCTION NEWS 





ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION 


MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 
642 Beaubien Street 
Detroit, Michigan 


MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 
2537 Madison Avenue 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 


NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION 
27 Muzzey Street 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER 
2418-3rd Avenue 
Seattle 1, Washington 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
855 Lincoln Street 
Denver 3, Colorado 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR 
1660 Beverly Bivd., 
Los Angeles 26, California 
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PUBLICATIONS 


TEXAS CONTRACTOR 
1400 S. Good-Latimer Expressway 
Dallas, Texas 


WESTERN BUILDER 
407 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


Secretary: 


Gordon L. Anderson 
1022 Upper Midwest Building 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Director of Advertising Services: 


David M. Hyde 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-3520 
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cating and procuring pictures 
needed by agencies, artists, editors, 
publishers, tv producers and re- 
searchers, has been published by 
the Special Libraries Association. 

It lists 398 sources classified un- 
der 14 general subject categories. 
Each entry lists the size of the col- 
lection and type of material in- 
cluded, subjects and dates covered, 
conditions of use, plus the name, 
address and phone number of the 
picture librarian. The guide is avail- 
able for $3.50 a copy from the as- 
sociation’s offices at 31 E. 10th 
Street, New York. 


‘HIDING SOMETHING?’ 


Koehler attacks 
conflicting ABC, 
BPA audit figures 


= “Advertisers are growing weary 
of conflicting ABC [Audit Bureau 
of Circulations] and BPA [Business 
Publications Audit] audit figures 
which are not based on the same 
information and cannot even be 
compared.” 

Business paper executives attend- 
ing the first annual seminar of the 
Business Press Institute, at North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl., 
were given this warning by Richard 
H. Koehler, sales director, Le Roi 
Div., Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
Milwaukee. 

Mr. Koehler asked, “Why isn’t all 
the available information given out, 
based on the same kind of facts? 
What have you got to hide?” He 
then predicted that under growing 
pressure to cut costs, ad managers 
will be forced to take closer looks at 
competing business publications. 

“They are going to start asking 
why. ‘Where did you get these sub- 
scribers?’ ‘Why are your audit fig- 
ures not based on comparable facts 
with the figures of your competi- 
tor?’ 

“I'm not suggesting that there is 
any skullduggery on the part of 
publishers concerning the obtain- 
ing of new subscription lists,’ he 
said. “But I am suggesting that ad- 
vertisers pinched by economy drives 





are going to start asking how a 
magazine has come up with 2,000 
new subscriptions in a year, in spite 
of the fact that this same magazine 
previously claimed to be covering 
90% of the market. 

“I am not sure the advertiser 
needs these additional 2,000. I am 
not sure he can afford it.” 

Turning to the agency commis- 
sion system, Mr. Koehler termed it 
“an outdated custom—I will not 
dignify it by calling it a business 
practice. 

“You sell to the advertisers, not 
to the agencies,” he told the group. 
“Why do magazines then pay the 
agencies 15%? I take issue with 
this custom. 

“An agency’s service is the only 
thing we must buy whether we 
want it or not,” he said. 

Mr. Koehler emphasized that 
agencies perform legitimate serv- 
ices, and that he was not arguing 
against them—only against the 
15% commission system as a form 
of agency payment. 

He added that the commission 
system is “one of the biggest prob- 
lems facing the industry. The soon- 
er you rid yourself of it, the sooner 
you will be better accepted by ad- 
vertising managers and people in 
business.” 

The Business Press Institute is an 


organization established at the Me- 
dill School of Journalism, North- 
western University. Expressed pur- 
pose of the institute is “to serve the 
business press by making available 
the resources of the university for a 
program of continuing education of 
professionals in business journal- 


” 


ism. 


Here are new developments 
in the business paper field 


Refrigeration & Air-Conditioning 
Business . . will offer a split-run 
advertising plan beginning with its 
November issue. Under the new 
plan, advertisers may beam differ- 
ent advertising messages to two 
geographical areas: The first cov- 
ers some 14,000 readers in 27 states 
in the South and West plus the 
District: of Columbia; the second 
covers 16,000 readers in 21 states in 
the Northeast and North Central 
areas in the United States and Can- 
ada. The magazine is published by 
the Industrial Publishing Corp., 
Cleveland. 


Quality Grocer . . published by the 
Quality Bakers of America Co- 
operative, New York, will begin ac- 
cepting advertising with its Jan- 
uary issue. The publication is cir- 
culated to some 40,000 food store 
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FOR YOUR REFERENCE LIBRARY 


The eight most recent installments in the “IM Encyclo- 
pedia of Marketing” series, including “A Basic Guide to 
Low-Cost Films,’ which appears in this issue, are avail- 
able in handy 6x9” booklet format for filing in your per- 
reference library. The following booklets are 
available at 50c each (quantity prices available) from Re- 
print Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 East Illinois St., 


How to Change a Trademark 

A System for Organizing a Marketing Library 

A Checklist Guide to Profitable Marketing 

A Basic Guide to Technical Publicity 

A Basic Guide to Marketing for the Smaller 


A Basic Guide to Communicating Facts & Statis- 


A Basic Guide to Engineering Handbooks 
A Basic Guide to Low-Budget Films 
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The NEW Magazine Fo: 


The history you learned in grade school is obsolete. 
The physics you learned in high school is obsolete. 
The desk you sat at, the light you read by, the way 
you studied—all are obsolete. Your school building 
itself is obsolete. The only thing you’d recognize there 
today is the American flag, and even that has changed. 


OVERVIEW/ People Learning Are | 

One force created the change that sweeps American 
education today: the force of 170 million people of 
all ages, interests, occupations, needing and wanting 
to know more. These people are swamping the coun- 
try’s schools, colleges, specialized training centers. 
They need to learn more things than ever before, they 


need to learn them better, they need to learn now. 


OVERVIEW/ Big Problem, Br 

The pressure of this surge of learning is razing the 
structure of sectionalized interests, special factions, 
cliques and theoretical divisions that once charac- 
terized education. The hodge-podge of empires within 


education is being swept away before the unifying 


-ational Executives 


force of the great enterprise on which education has 
embarked. Educational executives, like generals and 
admirals, are most united in periods of great national 
stress—when a common purpose and a common plan 
submerge petty details and divisiveness; when there 
is an Overview of the job to be done. 


OVERVIEW/ 


What is an overview? Overview is to the educator 
what strategy is to the soldier, what marketing is to 
the sales manager, what plot is to the novelist. With- 
out overview, turmoil. With overview, accomplish- 
ment. Educational overview includes both good prac- 


tices and the sound principles on which they are based. 


OVERVIEW/ + and Beyond } 

The approach to education called overview is by na- 
ture broader in scope than the purely internal con- 
cerns of any educational compartment. The excellent 
job performed by many educational publications 


written for particular areas of education cannot be 


questioned. OVERVIEW will occupy a unique place 
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The NEW Magazi 
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in the administrator’s reading program. It will not 
replace entirely his need to read several narrow spe- 
cialized publications. It will present to him all of 
education in broad-scale outlook. In short, it will give 


him an overview. 


a 


OVERVIEW/ Common Interests in A 

OVERVIEW was created by Buttenheim Publishing 
Corporation in order to succeed and replace The 
School Executive and Educational Business with a 
new magazine matching the new realities of the edu- 


cation market. 


OVERVIEW is the magazine of common interests 
throughout education. It will communicate among 
educators in public schools, private schools, paro- 
chial schools, colleges, universities and specialized 
government and industrial schools, emphasizing the 
problems that unite them, rather than the things 


that divide them. 
OVERVIEW/ Keaders Ever ywnere 


OVERVIEW chooses readers on the basis of two 
characteristics alone: responsibility in education, and 
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ducational Executives 


concern for education. Educators, in a discussion of 
the problems and purposes that bind them together, 
care not at all that a person making a contribution to 
their discussion might be a public school superin- 
tendent, a private school head, a college president. 
Therefore OVERVIEW’s circulation will include 
executives at all educational echelons, from all kinds 
of educational institutions—if they are responsible 
executives, if they demonstrate concern with broad- 


scale educational thinking—with an overview. 


Une Magaz re 


OVERVIEW/ One Market 


OVERVIEW, a unified magazine for its readers, also 
is a unified advertising medium for people who must 
sell to the education market. Does a manufacturer 
care what kind of school buys his products? Then why 
should he have to advertise in several magazines to 
reach several kinds of schools? With OVERVIEW, 
the manufacturer can sell to the entire range of edu- 
cation in one advertisement in one magazine. 


COVERY ! &.v¥ 


is the only publication serving and selling the total 
education market. Publication will commence on 
January 1, 1960. If you sell to education, OVER- 
VIEW is your essential advertising investment—ask 


about it. 


OVERVIEW 


The Magazine for All Educational Executives 


COV EMV LE. VV 


A BUTTENHEIM PUBLICATION 
470 FOURTH AVENUE / NEW YORK 16 / NEW YORK 
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operators. The 36-year-old mag- 
azine will also change from pocket 
size to 844x114”. 


Military Electronics . . a digest-type 
monthly circulated to more than 
20,000 electronic engineers in the 
defense industry is now titled Elec- 
tronic Digests. The magazine is pub- 
lished by Electronic Periodicals, 
Cleveland. The new name was pre- 
viously used as the title of the com- 
pany’s external house organ. 


Plasticos Mundiales . . is name of 
new Latin American edition of 
Plastics World, to be introduced in 
January by Cleworth Publishing 
Co., Cos Cob, Conn., and Publica- 
ciones Rolland of Mexico City. 


School Office Equipment . . is the 





industrial development . . 


name of the first of a series of an- 
nual school buying guides to be 
published by School Management 
Magazines, Greenwich, Conn. This 
first guide, to be published in Oc- 
tober, will be sent to 15,000 school 
administrators and school boards. 


Black Fox Magazine & Modern 
Mink Breeder has been pur- 
chased by National Fur News, Den- 
ver, from Hoffman Publications, 
New York. Consolidation of the 
two magazines has taken place with 
the August issue. 


Sales Week . . is name of publica- 
tion to be introduced in November 
by the National Sales Executives, 
New York. Current plans call for 
it to be started as a monthly, and 
then to be stepped up to a weekly 
shortly after the first of the year. 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., a di- 
vision of Vision, will publish the 


A new approach to the industrial 


development field is represented by this one-of-a-series ad pre- 
pared for the Bucks County (Pennsylvania) Industrial Develop- 
ment Corp., by Maxwell Associates, Philadelphia. The copy 


reads “’ ‘Mr. Wood’ and ‘Mr. 


Steel’ make a deal 


You're 


witnessing an unusual bit of Americana. George N. (Nakashi- 


ma) creates world-acclaimed wood furniture in quiet, cultural 


magazine. The base rate is $675, 
based on a circulation of 30,000, the 
membership of NSE. 


LISTS CHANGES 





Expect industrial 
marketing revolution 
in ’60s, says Tacy 


= What changes can the industrial 
marketer expect in the 1960s? 

According to A. J. Tacy, an in- 
dustrial marketing consultant for 
General Electric, New York, “We 
shall see a revolution in industrial 
marketing in the next decade.” He 
predicted these changes at a Cleve- 
land meeting of the American Mar- 
keting Association: 


1. Decentralization of the industrial 
customers, both in geographic dis- 
persion and, far more important, in 
decentralization of decision-making 
authority. 

Mr. Tacy said that as customers 
grow, they tend to decentralize their 
activities into relatively auton- 
omous, homogeneous business en- 
terprises—each making its own de- 
cisions concerning purchasing poli- 
cies and practices. This means, he 
added, that you may no longer be 
able to consider a firm as one cus- 
tomer, but rather as a family of 
customers. 


2. Diversification of products and 
services. “More and more,” Mr. 
Tacy said, “we shall find that the 
firms which are our customers or 
suppliers are also our competitors. 
“Also, diversification of your cus- 
tomers into new fields will encour- 
age you to offer new products and 
services and to provide for a tre- 
mendous increase in variation in 
purchase specifications and require- 
ments. You will find that flexibility 
will become the key to successful 
industrial marketing,” he said. 


3. Increase in the customers’ com- 
petitive choices. Mr. Tacy explained: 
“This means that in estimating and 
forecasting your market position, 
you must consider not only how 
you are doing in competition with 
others offering similar products, but 


New Hope, Bucks County. A few miles away, also in Bucks, 
George B. (Burnham) is head over heels in steel—U.S. Steel 

. Point is, they're neighbors in Bucks . now the heartland 
of the world’s busiest industrial complex.’ 


also your progress in competition 
with functional alternatives to your 
products, i.e., transistors vs. vacuum 
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“Paperboard 
Packaging” 


is the new 
name for Fibre 
Containers and 


Paperboard 
Mills 


ABP 
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Our former name FIBRE CONTAINERS AND PAPER. 
BOARD MILLS, is no longer descriptive of the broad 
services we have been rendering to our important market. 
The basic paperboard mill and package converting func- 
tions are intertwined into an industrial complex ranging 
from pulpwood logging operations . . . through manufac- 
ture of paperboard and fabrication of packages .. . to 
the ultimate point-of-sale. 


The manufacture of paperboard packaging is no longer 
just a craft. It has become a science embracing many 
other fields, including chemistry, engineering, graphic 
arts, the traditional arts, motivation psychology, optical 
physics, salesmanship and showmanship. Through re- 
search — chemicals, coatings, laminations, plastics, films 
and foils became integral parts of paper board packaging. 
All are compatible to complex packaging machines and 
are translated and transmitted in a powerful current to- 
ward end-product movement and mass-merchandising. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS AND PAPERBOARD MILLS, 
long abreast of this current, emerges as PAPERBOARD 
PACKAGING. The past was a period of production-con- 
sciousness in the paperboard packaging industry. The 
future will be a period of total marketing with accelerated 
use of materials, tools and technologies related to paper- 
board. 


PAPERBOARD PACKAGING will present to its readers 
a revamped format and an expanded editorial concept 
to adequately reflect the revolution that is erupting in the 
packaging industry. Of the $15 billion heterogeneous 
packaging field (including tin, glass, etc.), paperboard 
represents 73%, or a healthy, definitive, $11 billion mar- 
ket. PAPERBOARD PACKAGING is the largest paid 
circulation magazine in which the editorial content is 
exclusively and comprehensively directed to the largest 
unified and distinct market in the packaging complex. 
We suggest it is sound advertising policy to direct your 
packaging sales message to this distinct market of great- 
est potential — Paperboard. 


BOARD PRODUCTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Phone ....... DEarborn 2-6870 
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tubes; circuit breakers vs. switches . 


or fuses.” 


4. Mechanization and automation. A 
fourth important discernible change 
in the industrial customer, Mr. Tacy 
said, results from his accelerating 
drive for labor-saving, time-saving 
and quality control equipment of all 
types, both in the factory and in the 
office. The requirements of this in- 
creased mechanization and automa- 
tion for dependable and almost in- 
stant service are readily apparent. 
Not only must deliveries be pre- 
cisely on schedule, but also quality 
paramount—the 


control becomes 


customer can’t shut down! 
“Pur- 


chasing offices have become increas- 


5. Professional purchasing. 
ingly knowledgeable about products 
and product applications, as illus- 
trated by the great strides being 
made in value analysis. They have 
obtained better prices than they had 
previously, and have been more de- 
manding of the service they re- 
ceive,’ Mr. Tacy said. 

“It has become imperative for the 
supplier sales organization to in- 
crease the product and application 
knowledge of its contact salesmen, 
and rely less upon such competence 
at remote points or at infrequent in- 
tervals.” 

Summing up, Mr. Tacy added, “It 
is apparent that the most important 
change in our industrial customer is 
that he has become a fast-moving 
target. Woe be unto the supplier 
who attempts to focus on him from 
tracking 


a fixed, rather than a 


mount.” 


‘Canadian Business’ Offers 
1959 Business Directory 


= Canadian Business, official pub- 
lication of the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, Montreal, is offering 
a “Directory of Business, Trade & 
Professional Associations in Can- 
ada 1959.” 

The 142-page directory lists more 
than 2,200 associations and societies 
in Canada and some 1,400 boards 
of trade, chambers of commerce 
and junior chambers of commerce. 
The directory can be obtained at 
$7 per copy from Canadian Busi- 
ness, 300 St. Sacrament St., Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada. 
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Meeting dates 


Sept. 10 Advertising Research Foun- 
dation, first of 13 consecutive 
Thursday seminars, Chicago. 


Sept. 13-16 Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, 42nd annual conven- 
tion, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mon- 
treal. 


Sept. 16-18 National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, seventh marketing 
conference, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York 


Sept. 16-19 Mail Advertising Service 
Association International, annual 
convention, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Canada 


Sept. 23-24 National Business Publi- 
cations, New York Regional Con- 
ference, Hotel Roosevelt, New 


York 


Sept. 23-26 National Sales Execu- 
tives, international congress of 
sales and marketing, Berlin, West 
Germany 

Sept. 25 Advertising Research Foun- 


dation, fifth anniversary confer- 
ence, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

Oct. 4-6 Advertising Federation of 
America, seventh district meeting, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans 

Oct. 19-20 Agricultural 
association, annual meeting, Chi- 
cago Athletic Association. 


Publishers 


Oct. 21 Associated Business Publica- 
tions, midwestern’ conference, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago 


Oct. 22-23 Auidt Bureau of Circula- 
tions, annual meeting, Drake Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 


Nov. 2-6 National Sales Executives, 
Chicago field sales management 
institute, Pick-Congress Hotel, 


Chicago 


Nov. 23-24 National Business Publi- 
cations, Regional Conference, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago 


Nov. 30-Dec. 4 National Sales Ex- 
(Atlanta) 
field sales management institute, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga 


ecutives, southeastern 











Audio-visual equipment guide 
describes over 500 models 


# The fifth edition of the Audio- 
Visual Equipment Directory, con- 
taining specifications, list prices and 
photos of over 500 models of a-v 
equipment, is available from the 


National Audio-Visual Association, 
Fairfax, Va. Price: $4.75; if pay- 
ment accompanies order: $4.25. 

Edited by Henry C. Ruark, Jr., 
NAVA director of information, the 
book contains listings of 16mm 
magnetic and optical sound projec- 
tors; filmstrip projectors; slide pro- 
jectors from single-frame to 34x 
4”; opaque and overhead projec- 
tors; automatic continuous | still 
projectors; magnetic tape recorders 
and language laboratory equipment; 
repetitive tape equipment; record 
and transcription players; projec- 
tion screens; mobile projection 
stands and tables; storage cabinets; 
film library equipment; closed cir- 
cuit television equipment; and ac- 
cessory items of all kinds. 


Hitchcock's Wood Working 
announces merit award winners 


= Hitchcock’s Wood Working Di- 
gest has announced the winners of 
its merit awards, given annually to 
companies, associations and institu- 
tions “making significant contribu- 
tions to the promotion and utiliza- 
tion of wood.” The winners: 
@ Ponderosa Pine Woodwork As- 
sociation . . for its promotional pro- 
gram for wood windows. 
@ Spotnails, Inc. . . for its campaign 
showing how modern fastening 
techniques improve the appearance 
and performance of wood products. 
@ Colorado State University 
which established a wood technology 
research center during 1958. 

The Digest is published by Hitch- 
cock Publishing Co., Wheaton, III. 


Chilton Co. offers new 
area sampling handbook 


# Chilton Co., Philadelphia, is of- 
fering a “Handbook of Area Sam- 
pling.” Threefold purpose of this 
book is (1) to bring together the 
various definitions and procedures 
involved in the construction of an 
area frame; illustrate the use of the 
frame in drawing a random sample, 
and (3) to show the adaptability 
of the materials to several com- 
monly used sample designs. 

The 64-page book is priced at 
$3. Write to Chilton’s book division, 
56th and Chestnuts Sts. * 





NOBODY, BUT NOBODY GETS TESTIMONIALS LIKE 


INTERSTATE 


“a THEODORE “TED” LOZIER, Art Director 
G. M. Basford Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


ee What I like about INTERSTATE is the complete photographic 
and reporting package they offer. Maybe that seems strange 
coming from an art director, but most of us do recognize 
that we have to be concerned with the effective blending 
of the visual and copy aspects of an ad. By the integrated 
nature of the service they render, INTERSTATE is a must 
source to go to. I like their service... the speed of that service 
the good photography, the depth of the stories... and 
the fact that all of this is done on a simple, matter-of-minutes, 
‘long-distance’ handling. ee 


AL SNEDEN, Art 
nfidence, in INTERSTATE is complete. Because they 

t our problems, we seldom 
1 slip-up. Even when I can't 
elf, I can leave it to them to cover virtually any 
jraphic assignment for our clients. I don't 
© nursemaid the jobs 
rts, deliveries are 


1ken the time t Im 


supervise the job 


have 
we get frequent progress 
made when promised, and their 
»f work, whether black and white or color, is high. @@ 


MISS ESTHER M. HARRIS, Art Director 
Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc., New York City 


e The competency, the professionalism, the excellent quality 
of the finished product are all elements identifying INTERSTATE 
that I have come to take for granted. What does impress 
me most is the friendly, cheerful personal attention each of my 
assignments receives. Nothing has ever been too much 
trouble, no request has ever been regarded as unreasonable in 
all the years of my relationship with them. @® 


“open erm 
memoir ott 
a csuianenammmaanaal 
senmmcime mamer cee 
seromenpemepraneeenenece 
cececcmepcnnc mae 
_seeremconenonramnaenees 
sesceremnemmemeree 
scans 

sl 
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PHILLIP DEMME, Vice-Pre 
Dire Art and Proc 
Taylor & Jenkins, Inc., Pittsburgh, P 

ee INTERSTATE is now an integral part in the thinking, 
planning and execution of our campaigns ...a status they 
have earned for themselves on the basis of surprisingly 
consistent, illustrative photography coupled with an 
exacting, dedicated, rare-in-this-day-and-age attention to 
details. This is a trait that eliminates for us those 
problems that any art director has come to expect in the 
ep oh ol iterettlobsMmn trl see) d-iiont loys Metslo Mette lel-mey mo) solves rilocel-metelel-ti 

the handicap of far-from-perfect on-location conditions. @® 


INTERSTATE 


INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE... NEW YORK 22, N.Y., MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 469 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11. ILL.,. MICHIGAN 2-0080 
WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 700 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11. CAL., GARFIELD 1-1987 


OISTRICT OFFICES: PARK AVENUE BLDG..N.W. COR. PARK & ADAMS AVES., DETROIT 26. MICH. WOODWARD 1-6900 
8 F, JONES BLDG, ANNEX, 311 ROSS ST.. PITTSBURGH 19. PA.. COURT 11-2980 
38639 WILSHIRE BLVD. LOS ANGELES 5. CAL... DUNKIRK 5-7161 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT ano GENERAL MANAGER 
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NOBODY, BUT NOBODY GETS TESTIMONIALS LIKE 


INTERSTATE 


EARL C. EDGAR, Creative Supervisor 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., New York 


ee INTERSTATE is fast, consistently dependable, ‘take-charge’ 
in operation. For American Cyanamid’s 48-state agricultural 
campaign, they create for us believable illustrations, 
and come up with detailed, documented reporting data written 
in the language of the farmer. INTERSTATE’s contribution 


makes the campaign a better one. ee 


WILLIAM A. BRAMLAGE, 
S Promotion Manager 


li¢ 


@@ INTERSTATE has provided us with a higher percentage 
i ry Matt tote) (-Meoloha-Dattttiemets (eM lott tole lot MBs) slelislet dese) sh mmetele| 
case history. materia] than any other previous source 

in the 76-year history of our company, @®@ 


M. GEORGE SNYDER, Public Relations and Advertising Director 
Mobay Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 


ee INTERSTATE’'S work is terrific! While the technical quality 
of the photos (clarity, sharpness, creativity) is excellent, we 
never cease to be impressed with their consistency, which in 
itself is quite a commentary since these jobs are always handled 
on location, in non-captive areas, and under working 
conditions that certainly cannot be conducive to a top-flight effort. by ber) 


DAVID AUSTIN 


W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pen 


@ @We have found INTERSTATE to be fast, efficient, thorough. 
reasonably priced. They keep us informed of the 
PTiitlettteseMmelttatete Mists o)de}[ el MMetrleMeleMombrclocepettila-brtme le) olmele) 
follow-up and delivery. Not only do they understand 
basic advertising photographic requirements such as 
composition, color, function of equipment, etc.... 
but they have an impressive comprehension of 

bel dadslotslott-ttsle Met sleMB ol ti gelel12 ee 


4 Cd 


INTERSTATE 


DIVISION 


INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 22. N.Y.. MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 469 EAST OHIO ST.. CHICAGO I}, ILL.. MICHIGAN 2-0080 
WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 700 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL., GARFIELD 1-1987 
DISTRICT OFFICES: PARK AVENUE BLOG... N. W. COR. PARK @ ADAMS AVES., DETROIT 26. MICH., WOODWARD 1-6900 
6. F. JONES BLDG. ANNEX, 311 ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH 19. PA.. COURT 1-2960 
3639 WILSHIRE BLVD. LOS ANGELES 5S, CAL.. DUNKIRK 5-716! 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT ano GENERAL MANAGER 
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Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 





John C. Freeman, president 





National headquarters * 271 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
Harold A. Harty, chairman of the board 


niaanews 


DUE THIS MONTH 


IARI to report on 
motivations in 
industrial buying 


= Can the techniques ef motivation 
research be effectively used in the 
industrial field? To what extent do 
the newer indirect methods of mo- 
tivational research improve upon 
the conventional methods of obtain- 
ing industrial marketing informa- 
tion? 

These are two of the questions 
answered in the Industrial Adver- 
tising Research Institute’s eighth 
major report, to be mailed to sub- 
scribers late this month. The title of 
the report is, “Motives in Industrial 
Buying—An Experimental Study 
Applying Some Techniques of Mo- 
tivation Research to Industrial Pur- 
chasing.” 

According to IARI (the research 
arm of the NIAA), the primary pur- 
pose of the study behind the report 
was to provide industrial marketers 
with some genuine experience with 
the range of research techniques 
possible within the field of motiva- 
tions. To do this, 58 key buying in- 
fluences (purchasing agents, engi- 
neers, production men, executives) 
in four industries and on eight 
classes of products were personally 
interviewed by the staff of Stewart, 
Dougall & Associates. Of one half of 
the respondents, conventional direct 
questions were asked; of the other 
half, indirect or motivational type 





questions were asked. 
Some of the general findings 
brought out by the study were: 


1. Motivational research techniques 
do add to the knowledge and under- 
standing of the underlying factors 
in industrial purchase decisions. 


2. Motivation research techniques 
tend to bring out information and 
underlying image attitudes that di- 
rect questioning may fail to disclose. 


3. The techniques of motivation re- 
search covered by this study (psy- 
chiatry, ink blots, etc. were not 
used because they are not available 
to most industrial sellers) can be 
used as readily as direct question- 
ing in studying industrial buying. 


4. Motivation research findings 
should be used qualitatively. The 
user should study the findings for 
additional clues, ideas, and insights 
into the purchase decision process 
and not accept the findings as def- 
inite and final. Unresolved prob- 
lems of interpretation still exist. 
More work is needed in this area. 


REPORT TO NIAA 





Kline tells how 
to discover your 
corporate identity 


s Want to know how to find out 
your company’s “identity?” 

R. A. Kline, vice-president, Beau- 
mont, Heller & Sperling, Reading, 
Pa., has told NIAA leaders of a suc- 
cessful identity-determining tech- 


nique used by his agency. Here’s 
his report in his own words, as 
given at the 1959 NIAA conference: 


The success of any corporate 
image study depends upon what 
management decides to do about it 
after the results are compiled. 

Too many really fine market, rec- 
ognition and image studies, bound 
in thick, detailed and dry volumes 
are gathering dust because the ad- 
men and researchers who dug out 
the information did not present the 
findings properly to company man- 
agement. 

And tragically enough, company 
management is always interested 
in any evaluation of its product, 
markets or company—provided it 
understands the importance and 
significance of the evaluation and 
is led to appreciate the need for 
appropriate follow-up action. 

At our agency, we’ve developed 
virtually hundreds of studies along 
these lines. Some have been used 
in part, some have been intelligent- 
ly acted upon, but none have been 
100% capitalized upon by our clients 
—with one exception, the present 
corporate image study I’m about 
to describe. 


Six rules . . First I'd like to offer 
six rules that I know will work. 
They’re based upon the realization 
that (1) management is not inter- 
ested per se in the words “corpo- 
rate image study”; (2) manage- 
ment is always busy (or at least 
gives you that impression); (3) 
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wants the 
interests, 


management facts in 
terms of their in the 
language in which they run their 
business. 

If you keep these management 
wants and attitudes in mind, you 
come up with these six general 
rules to guide the development of 
the presentation of your corporate 
image study to management: (1) 
visualize it, (2) brief it (wring out 
the procedure details), (3) inter- 
pret it, (4) relate it, (5) summarize 
it, and (6) follow it up. 


For example . . We followed these 
ground rules for a study which, 
in bound form, consisted of 83 pages 
objectives; procedure; 
per cent returns; 


detailing 
questionnaire; 
method of measurement; charts re- 
lating the findings to respondents’ 
company size, titles, ownership of 
securities, products manufactured; 
and a correlation of all the findings 
with the company’s chief competi- 
tors. 

We in the agency and the client’s 
advertising manager are using these 
data to improve our advertising 
communications. But regardless of 
how much value we attach to each 
statistic, we knew our client man- 
agement just wouldn't wade 
through it. 

We also knew that it’s just as 
futile to know what your company 
image is and not take steps to 
utilize it or change it, as it is to 
take steps toward a goal without 
knowing where you stand. (Inci- 
dentally, by “client management” 
I mean from the sales manager on 
up through the vice-president, sales, 
vice-presidents in charge of pro- 
duction, research and finance, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, and_ the 
company president.) 

So here’s what we did in follow- 
ing the six ground rules: 


1. We visualized it by preparing 
a series of summary charts which 
measured 44x28”. 


We called it an “executive sum- 


approximately 


mary.” 


2. We briefed it by condensing 83 
typewritten pages into 14 summary 
charts that enable us_ to 
cover the entire study in just 20 


would 


minutes. 


3. We interpreted it by using visual 
charts to explain the findings in 
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the language of management. 


4. We related it to our chief com- 
petitors in the firm belief that 
images are relative things—only de- 
sirable or undesirable in relation 
to competitors or other company 
images. 


5. We summarized it by translating 
the complete findings into four ma- 
jor conclusions in terms manage- 
ment could quickly grasp and use. 


6. We followed it up with a sep- 
arate plan of action outlining how 
advertising and particularly compa- 
ny sales direction could be tailored 
to strengthen our weaker areas and 
exploit our stronger acceptances. 


It worked .. Suffice to say that 
this presentation worked. Steps are 
being taken now and monies are 
being appropriated to capitalize on 


the findings. 

That’s about it, except to say. that 
in my opinion, company image 
evaluation will continue to assume 
more and more importance in the 
immediate future—and for a good 
reason: 

Today with competition as keen 
and as knowledgeable as it is, no 
company can maintain clear-cut 
product superiorities for any ex- 
tended period of time. According- 
ly, as industrial products become 
more and more alike, the industrial 
buyer must base his purchasing de- 
cisions on other less tangible fac- 
tors; factors such as company “per- 
sonality,’ reputation, service, de- 
liveries, and technical back-up. 

How well we promote and sell 
these less tangible factors will de- 
pend on how well we know exactly 
what our client companies’ person- 
alities are. 





Admen get facts on 
closed-circuit tv 


Philadelphia NIAA members attend a demonstration of 


closed-circuit tv in which equipment, techniques, 


costs and values are demonstrated and explained 


= Speeches, demonstrations, even a 
floor show were televised closed cir- 
cuit by the Philadelphia Chapter, 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, as a means of illustrating 
the various industrial uses of closed- 
circuit tv. The versatility of this in- 
creasingly popular medium was 
emphasized and admen were shown 
how industry can use it to greatest 
advantage. 

Some 90 admen sat in Philadel- 
phia’s Sylvania Hotel and watched 
the half-hour production simul- 
taneously on the stage and on tv 
monitors. 

Highlight of the meeting was a 
question and answer period in which 
members of the audience directed 
questions on the cost and practical- 


ity of the medium to a panel of 
specialists. Typical of the questions 
and answers of general interest to 
potential users were: 


>» Can closed-circuit tv be received 
anywhere around the country? Paul 
Greenmeyer, manager of broadcast 
and television advertising, Radio 
Corp. of America, answered that 
one. Bell Telephone Co., he ex- 
plained, sends closed-circuit tv al- 
most anywhere by microwave or 
cable on a private wire. However, it 
is possible also to purchase a spe- 
cial network to any city at any time. 
Usually the shows are received in 
hotel ballrooms in the larger cities, 
he pointed out. 


> How “closed” is closed-circuit tv? 
Continued on p. 87 





COAL MIN 


THIS 2,000 TON STRIP MINER removes 3,500 cubic yards of over- 
burden hourly. The wheel at the left scoops dirt and rocks onto a 
conveyor, which carries them 420 feet across to the dumping end. 


And COAL AGE serves it with BIG coverage 


In this great market COAL AGE coverave is tailored 


Because of the booming energy demands of United 
States’ economic development, the bituminous coal in- 
dustry is beginning the greatest expansion in its his- 
tory. 

This year it is expected to produce nearly 450 million 
tons, By 1975, this production must double — one billion 
tons of coal will be needed each year to match utility 
and industrial consumption, This means spending ap- 
proximately a dollar a ton for operating equipment, 
repair parts, supplies and materials, in addition to capi- 
tal expenditures ... $450 million a year right now, and 
a billion dollars a year by 1975. 


to the interests of mining industry management in 
every phase of operation, maintenance and engineering 
—as it has been for 48 years. COAL AGE presents latest 
industry trends, technical articles on specific operating 
methods and equipment, complete descriptions of new 
and significant mining properties and developments. It 
is the industry’s leading information source and its most 
powerful idea stimulator. Six full time editors are re 
sponsible for 90° more editorial pages than the next 
publication. And COAL AGE carries two thirds more 


advertising than any other coal mining publication 


COAL AGE concentrates on mining’s key men — readers who respond to your advertising 





COAL 
MINING 


uYS 


Belt Conveyors 


“As a result of reading the ad I went to see the belt 
and I feel that I can recommend its purchase.”’ 
Superintendent 


Drill Bits 


“This ad was on bits and I was interested. I talked to 
the chief mechanic about these bits. We’re using them 
now.” 

Assistant General Mine Foreman 


Draglines 


“The ad appealed to me because we have lots of coal 
that this type of equipment can be used for in strip- 
ping. I’d be interested in talking to some contractors 
about it.” 

Chief Engineer 


Bulldozers 
“T take care of the bulldozer and I got some informa- 


tion from this ad as to how to repair and get parts 
for bulldozers.” 


Chief Electrician 
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And COAL AGE 


Meeting the interests of mining company officials — 
who relate their job directly to mining efficiency and 
safety —the largest full-time staff in the industry 
balances COAL AGE articles, features, and regular 
departments to thoroughly cover the 21 major job 
functions in the industry. COAL AGE delivers qual- 
ity, in-depth coverage of mines and companies in the 
100,000-ton group, and supplementary coverage of 
smaller but progressive, machinery-using mines. 


Advertisers can take advantage of the favorable re- 
sponse this editorial policy brings. McGraw-Hill’s ex- 
clusive Reader Feedback service shows mining man- 
agement constantly uses COAL AGE advertisements 
to “shop” for new equipment and supplies, The ver- 
batim quotations here — taken from hundreds of 
Reader Feedback interviews conducted in 1958 — 
show how advertisements in COAL AGE put your 
product where mining buyers can see it. 


Vibrating Screens 


“T look at the ads for certain machines, equipment, 


etc. 
Superintendent 


Motors 


“The ad shows vou the advantages of the alternating- 
current motor. We talk things like this over down at 
the mine.” 

Industrial Engineei 


Shuttle Cars 

“T wanted to read the information on the new type of 

shuttle car for low seam mining. I’]] keep the ad for 

discussions at the safety and foreman’s meetings.” 
Mine Foreman 

Cables 

“This ad tells about a device they have to locate cables 


safely. They explain it plainly. Next time I see their 
salesman I’]l ask for a demonstration. 


Safety Director 





pages are the industry's supermarket .. . 


Explosives 


“Saving money on blasting without sacrificing safety 
is what the ad is putting across. I plan to go over it 
with some of our men.” 


Partner 


Mine-Car Spotters 


“This is advertising a car spotter. It seems to be a 
good one. I’m going to talk to my superintendent 
about it.” 


Technical Foreman 


Pipe Couplings 


“T paid attention to the ad because they have a new 
type of pipe fitting I’m interested in, These things 
are discussed in the management meetings.” 


Section Foreman 


Tires 


“We found an ad in the magazine on tires for mine 
shuttle cars. So far, we are continuing to buy that 
type for all replacements.” 


Production Manager 


Shovels 


“T stopped to read the ad because we have that shovel 
at one of our stripping operations. It gives one a feel- 
ing of dealing with a reliable company when their 
advertisements are continually appearing in COAL 
AGE,” 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Preparation Plants 


“T was particularly interested in information about 
late model preparation plants. The pictures of course 
attracted my attention, I'll check into this company.” 


Chief Enginecr 


TYPIFYING PROGRESSIVENESS of coal mining industry is 
the swing to underground continuous mining machines like this, 
expected to soon be selling at a rate of 250 units annually. Com- 
plete miner section involves investment of up to $250,000. 


EARTHMOVING IS A BIG PROBLEM in coal stripping. Giant 
shovels moving 70 cubic yards in one bucket load must be 
matched with huge trucks, tractors, drills and other units cap- 
able of handling heavy material flow. 


COAL PREPARATION, up 73.5% since 1950, requires auto- 
matic, heavy duty machinery for continuous processing. Cen- 
trifugal driers like these are sparking recent trend to increased 
drying of coal before shipment, 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME 
1958 


COAL AGE COAL AGE 


230 


COM- 
PANIES 


1,463 


DISPLAY 
PAGES 


877 


DISPLAY 
PAGES 





COAL AGE LEADS IN... 


NUMBER OF ADVERTISERS 
1958 


EXCLUSIVE ADVERTISERS 
1958 


COAL AGE 


NEXT 
PUBL. 


140 


COM- 
PANIES 








Six key marketing factors help COAL AGE advertisers 
sell the BIG market. 


Because the coal industry is a unique market, with defined 
characteristics, COAL AGE advertisers are able to direct 
their approach to industry needs. 

The coal industry is dependent on automatic, efficient 

machinery to handle vast tonnages, 

It is one of the nations most progressive industries, 

Its buying power is concentrated — 90% among 11.5% 

of its mining companies in eight states. 

Industry tonnage is concentrated in larger mining units. 

Increasing market requirements have boosted mechani- 

cally cleaned coal from 38.5% of the total to 66.8% in 

eight years. 

Maintenance and auxiliary equipment are key cost fac- 

tors for continuous operation. 
These key marketing factors denote the interests of mining 
management. And manufacturers gearing their marketing 
to industry requirements reach receptive readers through 
COAL AGE, with an unmatched intensity of readership by 
progressive management men, The average reading time 
per reader per copy is 2 hours, 55 minutes. More than half 
the readers pass their copies on to someone else — 2.4 read- 
ers per copy — and 97% intend to renew their subscriptions, 
For a full presentation of the marketing facts in the boom- 
ing coal industry, get your copy of COAL AGE 1959 Market 
and Media File, Your COAL AGE representative has copies, 
or write: Manager of Research, McGraw-Hill Mining Pub- 
lications, at the address below. 


ABP 


COAL AGE .... ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


Metal and nonmetallic mining offers another expanding 
market. 


Population growth, a rising standard of living, and contin- 
ual development of new uses for metals, are bringing about 
a constant, long-range expansion in world-wide metal and 
nonmetallic mining. This is a BIG industry, with current 
production running over $15 billion yearly. Expenditures 
match production between 30% and 40% of the value 
produced is plowed back into new machinery, equipment and 
operating supplies, 

Selective selling in this wide-spread market is dependent on 
advertising. It is the only way to contact all potential cus- 
tomers at both important levels — among mineral producers 
in 38 states, plus foreign properties, and at corporate head- 
quarters where final decisions are made. 

ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL reaches all of 
these major buying influences. It gives you almost 2-to-1 
coverage of the top management group over the next pub- 
lication, provides the largest paid circulation in every area 
of the U.S., Canada, or abroad. Ask your E&MJ representa- 
tive for the Market and Media File on the mining industry. 
All types of mining are booming. And the mining industry 
is buying BIG to meet the increased demands on its capacity. 
You can sell your products and services most economically 
by concentrating your advertising in McGraw-Hill Mining 
publications the industry leaders read and depend on, 


Serving The Mining Industries 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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NIAA NEWS... 


continued from p. 82 


> Can anyone other than your in- 
tended audience view it? Mr. 
Greenmeyer also handled that one, 
explaining that no one can see your 
show other than your chosen audi- 
ence. Closed-circuit tv, he said, is 
telecast from an antenna as is home 
tv but it is not “on the air.” It is 
beamed by microwave to one point 
in the receiving city through Bell 
relay stations. Like the shaft of 
light from a flashlight, he explained, 
it is aimed at only a small target 
and no one else can receive it. 


> Is there a general way to estimate 
closed-circuit tv costs? Representa- 
tives from Bell Telephone picked 
up that question. The answer was 
“No.” Costs vary between different 
cities. 


> What are some typical cost figures 
for closed-circuit sales meetings be- 
tween several representative cities? 


 F — s 
Phen a sers 
She per 


Two-ring circus . 


. Left: Members of the Philadelphia Chapter, NIAA, watch “‘live’’ 


dancers perform, view same scene simultaneously on monitor at right. Above: Techni 


a” 


cian demonstrates 


This one was easier to pin down. 
From Philadelphia to New York, 
one of the Bell representatives re- 
plied, a typical figure was $1,000 for 
the first hour; $135 for each addi- 
tional hour. Between Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago, a typical 
figure for the first hour was $2,100; 
$855 for each additional hour. Be- 
tween Philadelphia, Chicago and 
Los Angeles, a first hour figure of 
$4,100 and a figure of $2,800 for each 
additional hour was representative, 
he said. The rates, he explained, are 
based on airline mileage between 
cities. 


> When used in industry for mon- 
itoring would 
closed-circuit tv equipment cost and 
how long would it be expected to 
last? John Squires of General Pre- 
cision Laboratories replied that in 
such a case a choice would have to 
be made among the three general 
grades of equipment according to 
the sharpness of picture required. 
The cheapest system, with one 


production, what 


Object lesson . . Paul Greenmeyer demonstrates rear projection tv, a technique in 
which the camera is mounted behind a translucent projection screen, 


rear projection’ tv equipment. 


camera and a 14-inch monitor, costs 


about $1,600, he said. 


> Can you, at a reasonable cost, lo- 
cate a camera in a trade show ex- 
hibit area for product demonstra- 
tion? (Actually, this was done at 
the I.R.E. show last year.) Mr. 
Squires replied that all necessary 
equipment for a tv hookup within 
one building would cost a minimum 
of $3,000. A problem would arise, he 
said, when the system could not be 
set up within a single building, since 
permission to cross streets with 
cable would have to be obtained 
from city and building manage- 
ments. 


Butler is elected president 
of Chicago NIAA for 1959-60 


® Here are the officers elected by 
the Chicago NIAA chapter for the 
1959-60 year: 

President, 
Martin J. But- 
ler, Jr., adver- F 
tising and sales 
promotion man- 
Diversey 
Corp.; first vice- 
president, J. 
Wesley Rosberg, 
vice - president 


ager, 


Butler 

and research director, Buchen Co.; 
second Harold O 
Hays, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross; third vice-president, 
Robert H. Bacon, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, R. H. Bacon & Co.; secretary- 
treasurer, Ray F. Burke, merchan- 
dising manager, Stewart-Warne1 
Corp. ” 


vice-president, 
vice-president, 


c 
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In Industrial Publicity 


What Is Perfect 
Placement ? 


Perfect placement is the art 

of sending every business news item, 
new product description, 

literature announcement, 

staff change notice and similar 
release to every publication that 

can use it and to mone that cannot. 


This means maximum impact 
through maximum “take”. 


Results are proved first, 

by a greater number of clips, 
later, by more inquiries 

and, ultimately, 

by increased customer response. 


There Are Many Ways 


... to achieve perfect placement. 
The most efficient method we have 
found in 12 years of focus on 
trade, technical and business 
publications is our “Intermedia” 
technique, embodied in a new 
division of our firm offering 

two basic services: 


1. Electronically automated analysis 
of more than 3000 business 
publications to select the perfect 

list to match the content and appeal 
of each release you write. 


2. Continuous monitoring 
of all U.S. and Canadian business 
and professional publications for 

up-to-the minute changes in 
editorial appetites, emphasis, staff 
and direction. 


Result: Fast, accurate 
list building to make the most of 
every release. 


To see how you, too, can achieve 
erfect placement, write to 
Howard Mehr (“Mr. Perfect 
Placement”) for your free copy 
of our new Intermedia brochure. 


Harry W. Smith 


Incorporated 
Technical Information Prog rams 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 


Washington Report 
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U. S. agriculture: big 
headache, big market 





years to come. 





U.S. agriculture may be producing headaches for politicians, 
but it is a growing market for industry. This special article 
by IM’'s Washington editor covers both the ‘‘headache’’ and 
the ‘‘market"’ aspect of agriculture, pointing out trends that 


will make the farm an even better industrial market in the 
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By Stanley E. Cohen 
IM Washington Editor 


® The industrialization of agricul- 
ture, which has moved at lightning 
speed in recent years, has created a 
vast new market for capital goods 
—and a headache for politicians 
who are concerned with farm sur- 
pluses and sagging prices of farm 
products. 

We are producing almost 50% 
more on our farms than we did be- 
fore World War II, and we are doing 
it with almost 30% fewer man hours 
of farm work. 

Yet the changes which have al- 
ready occurred are only a forerun- 
ner of what is ahead. For the trans- 
formation of rural America is 
continuing; and with each passing 
year, the farm and the industries 
which it supports become even more 
significant consumers of the prod- 
ucts of industry. 


Up and up and up.. The soaring 
productivity of the American farm 
is an industrial success story of un- 
rivaled importance, and even higher. 
productivity still is to come. 
Through effective use of the mar- 
vels of science and_ technology, 
farms have become shining ex- 
amples of American ingenuity, al- 
though there is every reason to 
believe that even more startling and 

far reaching changes are ahead. 
Ironically, from the Washington 
standpoint, the changes are not an 
unmixed blessing. Our farms are 
the envy of weary farmers and hun- 
gry people everywhere; but on Cap- 
itol Hill agriculture is discussed in 
terms of a “sick industry,” hardly 
likely to survive unless government 
continues to pump out billions of 
dollars to sop up its surpluses and 
assure a profitable level of prices. 
After nearly seven years of de- 
Continued on page 93 
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GEORGE H. WEBER, 
Editor, Tulsa Bache 
lor of science degree, 
petroleum engineering, 
Oklahoma University 
Twenty-five years as 
district editor and re 
fining editor for The 
Journal in Louisiana, 
Texas, and New York; 
appointed editor-in 
chief in 1958. Recog 
nized authority on U.S 
and foreign refining 
operations. Author of 


several papers present- 
ed before refiners’ as- 
sociations and World 
Petroleum Congresses. 


PAUL SWAIN, Interna 
tional Editor, New 
York Journalism 
graduate, Oklahoma 
University; former man 
aging editor of daily 
newspaper in Oklahoma 
Joined The Journal as 
assistant news editor 
in 1953, in Houston and 
Tulsa offices 


ROBERT B. BIZAL, 
Editorial Research Di- 
rector, Tulsa—Journal 
ism graduate; post 
graduate work in France 
on Fullbright Scholar 
ship. Former United 
Press reporter and as 
sociate editor of In 
dependent Monthiy 
magazine. Also formerly 
on staff of A.P.I.’s 
Oil Industry Informa 
tion Committee. 


CARL HOOT, District 
Editor, Tulsa Ex 
tensive oil field ex 
perience before join 
ing The Journal's 
editorial staff in 
1937. Has served in 
Journal’s Dallas and 
Tulsa offices, spe 
cializing in explora 
tion drilling de 
velopment activities 
of the industry 


HENRY D. RALPH, 
Chief Editorial Writer, 
Tulsa Graduate of 
Beloit College; Journal 
editor 22 years, 10 
years as Washington 
Editor. Formerly Wash- 
ington correspondent 
for various business 
publications. Member 
and former secretary of 
National Press Club; 
member and former 
president of National 
Association of Petro- 
leum Writers. 


PETER B. BIKE, Geo- 
physical Editor, Tulsa 

Geology graduate, 
Colorado School of 
Mines. Geologist and 
geophysicist for sever 
al oil companies. Divi 
sion development geo 
physicist for Seaboard 
Oil Co. prior to join 
ing The Journal. 


ROBERT J. ENRIGHT, 
District Editor, Dallas 

Journalism graduate 
of University of Kansas; 
oi! field experience with 
Cities Service Oil Co. 
and independent oil 
companies; news editor 
of a Kansas newspaper 
before joining The 
Journal's editorial staff 
in 1950. Now in Dallas 
office. 


JOHN C. MCCASLIN, 
District Editor, Tulsa 
Bachelor of science 
in geology, Universi- 
ty of Oklahoma. For 
merly with consult 
ing civil engineering 
firm. A Journal Dis 
trict Editor for eight 
years in Exploration 
Depart t. 





JOHN HYDEN, District 
Editor, Tulsa 
lor of science degree 
in business adminis 
tration, University of 
Tulsa, majoring in 
marketing and market 
research 
the Economics Editor. 


TED A. ARMSTRONG, 
News Editor, Tulsa 

Journalism degree, 
Oklahoma University. 
Former managing edi- 
tor of Okmulgee, Okla., 
Times; staff writer on 
Daily Oklahoman. Mem- 
ber of The Journal’s ed- 
itorial staff since 1946; 
News Editor since 1953. 


D. H. STORMONT, 
West Coast Editor, Los 
Angeles Chemical 
engineering degree, 
Oklahoma University; a 
Journal editor since 
1935. Industry experi- 
ence with Barnsdal! Oi! 
Co. Now covering West 
Coast operations for 
The Journal 
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JOHN P. O'DONNELL, 
District Editor, New 
York — Former deputy 
director, A.P.1. Oil In- 
dustry Information Com- 
mittee; extensive back- 
ground of petroleum 
reporting experience 
with newspapers and 
trade publications; for- 
mer advertising and ex- 
port sales manager of 
The Borden Co.; a vet- 
eran Journal staff 
editor. 


Bache 


Assistant to 


tion 


GERALD L. FARRAR, 
Engineering Editor, Tulsa 

Chemical engineering 
degree, Texas Tech; 
master’s degree, Texas 
A&M. With Magnolia 
Petroleum Co. and 
Socony-Vacuum. Former 
associate professor of 
chemical engineering, 
Texas A&M. Journal 
Engineering Editor since 
1952. 





HELEN BROWN, Edi- 
torial Assistant, Tulsa 
—University of 
braska; formerly with 
land and 
partment of Gulf Oil 
Corp.; a Journal staff 
member for 31 years. 
Assistant 
treasurer of Associa 


y 
W. L. NELSON, Tech- 
nical Editor (also con 
sultant and professor 
of chemical engineer 
ing, Tulsa University), 
Tulsa Master's de 
gree, chemical engi 
neering. Doctor of sci 

ce, Tulsa University 


e 
1936 
“*Petroleum 
Refining Engineering,’’ 
most widely used text 
Ddook in the refining in 
dustry. Consultant to oi! 
companies and design 
engineering companies; 
author of numerous 
technical publications, 
including several for 
the Venezuelan govern 
ment 
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WILLIAM T. SMITH, 
District Editor, Los 
Angeles — Graduate of 
University of Southern 
California; former re- 
porter on Los Angeles 
Daily News. Now on 
The Journal’s Los 
Angeles staff covering 
West Coast news and 
engineering develop- 
ments. 


Ne- 


lease de- 


secretary- 
ence. 
of Petroleum 


Writers since 1950. 


ALICE BURT, Editori- 
al Assistant, Tulsa— 
University of Texas; 
a Journal staff mem- 
ber for 14 years; as- 
sistant to editor, in 
charge of statistical 
research; 
longtime legal experi- 


DR. FRANK J. GARDNER, 
Exploration Editor, Tul- 
sa — Bachelor's, mas- 
ter’s, and Ph.D. de- 
grees in geology and 
petroleum engineering, 
University of Texas. 
Former president of 
Five-Star Oil Reports, 
inc., Houston. Author 
of various books and 
papers on exploration. 
Former geological en- 
gineer, Texas Railroad 
Commission. Joined The 
Journal’s staff in 1954. 


KENNETH B. BARNES, 
Vice President, Eastern 
Hemisphere Operations, 
Headquarters London 

with The Journal since 
1944 as Engineering 
Editor, Managing €Edi 
tor, and Editor-in-Chief 
Petroleum engineering 
degree, Oklahoma Uni 
versity; master’s degree 
chemical engineering, 
Penn State Former 
professor petroleum 
engineering at Penn 
and Tulsa universities 
in industry with Cities 
Service, Marland Oil, 
Globe Refining Co. and 
Gulf Oi} Corp. World 
wide travel; author at 
two World Petroleum 
Congresses 


HOWARD M. WILSON, 
District Editor, Hous- 
ton—Journalism degree, 
University of Oklahoma; 
master’s degree, Co- 
lumbia University. Vet- 
eran newspaper man. 
Covered Oklahoma cap- 
ital for United Press 
before joining the 
Journal in 1957. For- 
merly with Tulsa World 
and Daily Oklahoman. 


AILLEEN CAN 
Editorial Ass 
Tulsa—On The 
nal’s editorial 
14 years; pr 
newspaper expe 
now in charge 
itorial indexi 
reprints, and 
graph files. 


previous 


Other correspondents or part time con 
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On The Jour- 
ditorial 
rs; previous 
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charge of ed- 
indexing and 
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LYNN M. NICHOLS, 
Presentation Editor, 
Tulsa — Bachelor of 
science, Purdue Uni- 
versity. Editor of mag- 
azines in architecture, 
manufacturing, and re- 
tail fields. Joined The 
Journal in 1939, spe- 
cializing in editorial 
presentation. 
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CARL J. LAWRENCE, 
Assistant News Editor, 
Tulsa — Journalism 
graduate, Tulsa Univer- 
sity. Reporter on large 
Oklahoma daily news- 
paper for seven years. 
Journal editor for five 
years with assignments 
in News Department. 


CLYDE LA MOTTE — 
Washington district ed- 
itor. 10 years as re- 
porter and assistant 
news editor on the 
Houston Post, later was 
on the Washington 
staff of Platt’s Oilgram 
and National Petroleum 
News for 4 years. Also 
edited Washington Re- 
port, published by the 
U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. Graduate in 
Journalism from Univer- 
sity of Texas. 


CANTRELL, 


Assistant, Editorial 


staff Tulsa; 


files. 


and photo- 





SUSAN BOECKMAN, 
Assistant, 
Tulsa— University of 
assistant to 
engineering editor, in 
charge of technical 
Also editorial- 
research assistant, in 
Charge of gathering 
and tabulating re- 
search information. 


JOHN C. CASPER, Eco- 
nomics Editor, Tulsa— 
Bachelor of science 
degree; graduate work 
in physics and mathe- 
matics. Formerly with 
Sinclair Refining Co., 
P.A.W., and Petroleum 
Economics Branch of 
Bureau of Mines in 
Washington. Joined The 
Journal’s editorial staff 
in 1947. 


GENE T. KINNEY, As- 
sistant Pipeline Editor, 
Tulsa — Graduate of 
Oklahoma University; 
former Associated Press 
reporter. Joined Journal 
editorial staff in 1955 
as District Editor, cov- 
ering industry news 
assignments; now spe- 
cializes in pipeline op- 
erating developments. 


NEIL WILLIAMS, As- 
sociate Editor, Tulsa— 
University of Okiahoma 
graduate; former re- 
porter and oil editor 
on newspapers in Ne- 
braska and Oklahoma. A 
Journal editor since 
1925, serving in 
Shreveport, Houston 
and Tulsa offices. Spe- 
cializes in drilling and 
operating practices. 


Tulsa — 


event files. 


MARGARET HIGGS, 
Editorial Assistant, 
Graduate of 
the University of 
Arkansas. A 
staff member 4 years, 
currently in 
of news dep. 
research and current 
Former- 
ly associated with 


Journal 


PAUL REED, Pipeline 
Editor, Tulsa — Grad- 
uate of Harvard. For- 
mer equipment repre- 
sentative; production 
and development super- 
intendent 


Canada, 

ca and Middle 
Consultant to Esso Re- 
search and Engineering 
Co. on pipeline proj- 
ects. Considered indus- 
try's foremost authority 
on world-wide pipeline 
operations. 


RAY G.. GIBSON, Dis- 
trict Editor, New York 
— Master's degree in 
journalism, Columbia 
University. Joined the 
Journal's editorial staff 
in 1955, assigned to 
New York office to 
cover national and in- 
ternational news and en- 
gineering developments. 
Wide background of 
newspaper and magazine 
writing and editing. 


W. A. BACHMAN, Dis- 
trict Editor, Tulsa — 
Journalism graduate, 
University of Missouri; 
20 years’ experience in 
newspaper editing and 
writing before joining 
The Journal’s news 
staff in 1955. Former 
Associated Press cor- 
respondent. 


University of 


charge 
ment 3 
ing. 


Phillips Petroleum 
Co. and Seismograph 


JO JEANNE SPEAKER, 
Staff Artist, Tulsa— 
Tulsa; 
a Journal staff mem- 
ber since 1954, spe- 
cializing in mechan- 
ical drafting and map 
and geophysical draft 


ED McGHEE, Drilling 
Editor, Houston — 
Mechanical engineering 
degree, Texas A&M. With 
Arkansas-Louisiana Gas 
Co. in pipelining and 
field operations, and 
Mene Grande Oil Co. 
in Venezuela as a drill- 
ing and production en- 
gineer. Joined The 
Journal's editorial staff 
in 


MAX L. BATCHELDER, 
Assistant Presentation 
Editor, Tulsa—Bachelor 
of arts degree, Okla- 
homa State University. 
Former reporter-photog- 
rapher, Sapulpa, Okla., 
Herald. Joined The 
Journal's editorial staff 
in 1957 


DEACON NEW, District 
Editor, Tulsa — Jour- 
nalism degree, Okla- 
homa University. Daily 
Oklahoman staff writer 
for eight years. Joined 
The Journal editorial 
staff in 1958, covering 
industry news assign- 
ments. 
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E. P. STADLER, Staff 
Artist, Tulsa — Uni- 
Tulsa. 
Member of The Jour- 
nal’s Art Department 
in Tulsa since 1957. of 


LARRY RESEN, Refin- 
ing Editor, New York 
— Chemical engineer- 
ing degree, Colorado 
University; formerly 
with Dow Corning. 
Joined The Journal’s 
editorial staff in 1951, 
specializing in plant 
process reporting in 
Houston office. Refin- 
ing Editor in New York 
since 1958. 


R. B. TUTTLE, Equip- 
ment Editor, Tulsa — 
Formerly refining engi- 
neer, construction su- 
perintendent and chief 
engineer with various 
petroleum companies and 
equipment manufactur- 
ers including Sinclair, 
Tidewater Oi! Co., Lion 
Oil, and E. B. Badger 
& Sons. Joined The 
Journal editorial staff 
in 1944 on refinery en- 
gineering; later ap- 
pointed Equipment Edi- 
tor. 


MERLE F. BLAKELY, 
District Editor, Tulsa 

Educated at Grinnell 
College, lowa, and the 
University of Oklahoma. 
Veteran of 13 years in 
newspaper work and 18 
years in public rela- 
tions. With Carter Oil 
Co. for 13 years prior 
to joining The Journal’s 
news staff. 
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from 
Oklahoma, 
lifelong interest 


oil journalism. Duties al 
include writing, so- 
and editing 
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KENNETH W. BROOKS, 
District Editor. A re- 
chemical en 
gineering graduate 
the University 
with 

in World; 
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W. BRUCE BLEAKLEY, 
Production Editor, Tulsa 
Master's degree in 
petroleum engineering, 
University of Tulsa, 
Former engineer with 
Stanolind Oil & Gas 
Co. Was associate pro- 
fessor of petroleum en- 
gineering prior to join- 
ing The Journal's ed- 
itorial staff. 
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C. DUDLEY JOHNSTON, 
Art Director, Tulsa — 
Field and plant experi- 
ence with Service Pipe 
Line Co. and The At 
lantic Refining Co.; 
more than 25 years as 
practicing commercial 
artist and photogra 
pher. Has headed The 
Journal’s Art Depart- 
ment since 1946 
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SARA DUNCAN, trict 
Editor, Tulsa Mas 
ter’s degree in jour 
nalism, University of 
Missouri; formerly as- 
sistant editor of corp- 
oration publication; 
background of news- 
paper and trade maga- 
zine writing. A member 
of The Journal's news 
staff since 1956. 


RICHARD N. MURPHY. 
B. A. in Journalism, 
University of Tulsa. 
Wide newspaper ex- 
perience, business 
editor for Tulsa 
Editor sever 
military publica 
tions. Joined Journal 
staff in 1958 


technical articles on 


oil processing 


Service Corp. 


contributors in many oil centers throughout the world. 
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— the editorial staff of 
_and Gas Journal (45 strong) — 


it is. no wonder... 


e Journal has been able to make the unqualified offer to 
readership or duplication studies in the petroleum industry 
last 18 years. 


er still stands! We particularly urge advertisers to make 
tion studies and see how rapidly the efficiency of their 
sing dollar diminishes when second, third, or fourth publi- 
are added. There never was a time when advertising dollars 
work harder than now. A duplication study to your own 
ers and prospects will equip you with the information you 
make the largest number of impressions on your customers 
spects for each dollar spent. 


Select your own list of 500 customers and/or prospects, from any 
or all divisions of the industry, or from any occupational group, or 
in any geographic area. 


Write your own letter, asking the questions on readership and 
duplication the way you want them asked. 


Enclose stamped reply card or envelope addressed to you. 
Tabulate the returns yourself. 


Send us the bill for the cos? of the survey and the results. We pay, 
win or lose! 
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WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 88 


bate, Congress continues to back 
away from fundamental changes in 
farm support programs which orig- 
inally were geared to the needs of 
wartime scarcity. 

Time and again, Agriculture Sec- 
retary Ezra Taft Benson has argued 
that industrialized farms of the type 
that dominate U.S. agriculture 
should operate in an economy 
which responds to the supply and 
demand of the market place. 


Business men farmers .. He 
points out that more than 90% of 
the food products which go to mar- 
ket originate on fewer than two 
million huge commercial farms— 
farms which are managed by skilled 
business men who are capable of 
looking out for their own interest. 
The cradle-to-grave system of 
guidance and protection which Con- 
gress maintains for farmers, how- 
ever, is less concerned with the 
needs of the two million self-suffi- 
cient commercial farms than it is 
with three million “family type” 
farms which produce largely for 
consumption on the premises. 


Actualiy government plays two 
seemingly inconsistent roles on the 
agricultural scene. Through the De- 
partment of Agriculture, with its 
vast research and propaganda facil- 
ities, government encourages adop- 
tion of new production methods and 
the introduction of new machinery 
and equipment. At the same time, it 
spends billions to frustrate the re- 

Continued on page 94 
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ANALYZING PACKAGING MEDIA? 


CONSUMER PACKAGING-—$10.5 BILLION 


Remember—not even William Tell 
could hit two targets with a single arrow! 


INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING.--$4.5 BILLION 


TWO SEPARATE PACKAGING MARKETS 


...now separate publications to reach them 








a. To sell the consumer 
packaging market... 


Haywood’s CONSUMER PACK- . e 

AGING (formerly PACKAGING 

PARADE) gives you unmatched 

coverage of firms packaging _ 

their products for consumer sale. — 
Aimed exclusively at this $10.5 billion market, 
CONSUMER PACKAGING can—and does—serve 
this specialized field effectively, economically 
. .. and without compromise. Only CONSUMER 
PACKAGING gives you these 3 “plus” values: 


Selective impact. By addressing itself specifi- 
cally to consumer packaging problems, CONSU- 
MER PACKAGING assures selective attention to 
your advertising message. 


Deeper market penetration. Circulation-wise, 
CONSUMER PACKAGING reaches more than the 
bigger firms alone. It reaches your medium-size 
prospects, too . . . in fields of high packaging 
volume. In food alone, CONSUMER PACKAGING 
reaches all the firms doing 90% of the business. 
In cosmetics, CONSUMER PACKAGING reaches 
firms doing 95% of the business! 


Lowest effective cost. CONSUMER PACKAG- 
ING‘S 100% conrtolled circulation of 27,000 in- 
cludes no suppliers, no waste . . . nothing but 
quality coverage of consumer packaging buyers. 


ey 


b. To sell the industrial 
packaging market... 


Haywood’s INDUSTRIAL PACK- 

AGING is the one publication 

that gives you comprehensive 

coverage of the $4.5-billion 

industrial packaging field. In 

editorial content and circulation policy, INDUS- 
TRIAL PACKAGING is devoted exclusively to 
firms who package their products mainly for 
protection or bulk packaging purposes. As a 
result, here are 3 “plus values” that only 
INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING can give you: 


Reader acceptance. Because it is America’s 
outstanding editorial authority on industrial pack- 
aging activities, INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING pro- 
vides an unmatched advertising medium. 


Broader and deeper coverage. No other pub- 
lication can match INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING’S 
breadth of coverage and depth of penetration in 
the industrial packaging field. As a single exam- 
ple, INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING reaches all of the 
organic and inorganic chemical processing com- 
panies in America that do 90% of the business. 


Lowest effective cost. INDUSTRIAL PACKAG- 
ING’S controlled circulation of 20,000 includes no 
waste whatever. You get maximum effective 
coverage at lowest cost per buyer. 


c. To sell both consumer AND industrial packaging markets... 


Used in combination, CONSUMER PACKAGING and INDUSTRIAL PACK- 
AGING give you the effective, flexible means of reaching both vital 
IP will deliver unduplicated coverage of 
over 44,000 ‘‘key’’ buyers (That's over 20% more than the nearest ‘’shot- 


markets. As a team, CP and 


gun” publication in the field!). 


NEW Combination Rates. 


A sound buy individually, CONSUMER PACK- 


AGING and INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING are now offered on a new Combi 
nation Rate that makes them more economical than ever. Get complete 
details now from your Haywood Packaging representative. 


HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
publishers of the complete packaging group 
CONSUMER PACKAGING e INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING e BOXBOARD CONTAINERS 


General, editorial, sales and advertising production offices: 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. CEntral 6-3690 
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sults of increased output by dis- 
couraging the over-planting of bas- 
ic crops, or by preventing the 
abundance of mechanized agricul- 
ture from reaching the consumer 
market. 

Even in its early stages, when it 
represented little more than the 
substitution of machine power for 
animals, the agricultural revolution 
had vast economic and social impli- 
cations. 

Farms were consolidated so ma- 
chines could be used more effi- 
ciently. Labor was displaced and 
rural population declined as unus- 
able labor drifted to the city. 

Now, according to Secretary Ben- 
son, agriculture is in another, more 
advanced, stage of transformation. 
As the process of industrialization 
progresses, traditional farm man- 
agement methods are becoming ob- 
solete. Farming takes on the at- 
tributes of business, involving heavy 
investment, complicated manage- 
ment and increasing specialization. 

While industrialization takes its 
most advanced forms on the big 
commercial farms, the three million 
“family farms” have been equally 
affected. With machinery, the family 
farm becomes largely a part-time 
operation. Bolstered by more than 
$8 billion of off-the-farm income 
including $3.2 billion from nonfarm 
work, and $2.2 billion from nonfarm 
self employment—farm families 
have achieved levels which wipe out 
the distinction between rural and 
urban living. 

Only 30 years ago, the farmer 
produced at least 80% of the in- 
gredients that go into farm produc- 
tion. Now he is tightly woven into 
the nation’s industrial complex, 
buying at least 60% of the ingredi- 
ents that he needs for his final 
product. 


$8 billion for machines . . Where 
the farmer once relied on the sweat 
of his 
farmer is spending $8 billion an- 
nually to buy, operate or maintain 
vehicles and mechanical equipment, 
including $1.3 billion solely for the 
purchase of farm implements. His 
importance as a source of industrial 


brow, today’s mechanized 
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business goes far beyond the $8 bil- 
lion he puts into the purchase, op- 
eration and maintenance of vehicles 
and implements, however. His need 
for supplies and equipment has cre- 
ated huge supplier industries, nur- 
tured by annual expenditures of 
more than $4 billion for commercial 
feed, $1.4 billion for fertilizers and 
liming materials, $2.6 billion for 
poultry and livestock and $850 mil- 
lion for seeds, plants and trees. 
Research has gone hand in hand 
with industrial salesmanship in 
stimulating the industrialization of 
the farm. Between them, govern- 
ment and industry each are spend- 
ing nearly $250 million annually to 
develop new procedures, new anti- 
biotics and insecticides, and other 
innovations to help the farmer do 


With the success of huge com- 
mercial farms, the whole economy 
of rural America is in process of 
continuing change. Mechanization 
permitted the abandonment of ar- 
chaic methods of operation. And 
heavy investment compelled the in- 
troduction of new management pro- 
cedures, including the resourceful 
use of credit. 

With today’s methods, one man on 
a big commercial poultry farm can 
take care of as many as 40,000 birds 
at a time, or 150,000 to 200,000 a 
year. Often they are not even his 
own birds; for today, many poultry 
growers operate on a contract basis, 
fattening birds for an investor who 
takes the financial risk. 

On the big grain farms of the 
corn belt, increased mechanization 
has led to four and five-plow trac- 
tors, and on the grain and beef fat- 
tening farms, the two row corn 
picker is becoming standard. Dairy 
farmers have found that bulk han- 
dling of milk is a profitable substi- 
tute for the old milk can, despite 
the higher initial cost. And truck 
and fruit growers are demonstrat- 


. .g that packing fruits and vege- 
tables in the field becomes a sensi- 
ble short-cut, when modern mate- 
rials handling and _ packaging 
machinery is utilized. 


Less work, more produce . . 
Thanks to mechanization, the farm- 
er gets his work done quickly, and 
with minimum use of field labor. In 
terms of man-hours, the farmer 
does in one hour now what required 
two hours in 1940, and in eight 
hours what required ten hours as 
recently as 1950. 

With the commercial seeds and 
fertilizers which are used through- 
out agriculture, farmers produce 
crops 15 to 20% better than the 
1947-49 average. As if to mock the 
government planners who try to 
curtail the acreage devoted to basic 
crops, in 15 years farmers have in- 
creased yield per acre of cotton by 
67%, corn by 56% and wheat 40%. 

From his commercial feeds, the 
farmer gets a pound of broiler meat 
for every 2.4 pounds of feed, in con- 
trast with 4.2 pounds of feed re- 
quired to achieve the same results 
in 1935-39. Hog growers require 
only 8.5 pounds of commercial feed 
for a pound of pork, down from 10 
pounds less than 30 years ago; and 
many are reading with obvious in- 
terest recent research reports which 
show that important savings in feed 
become possible if hogs are quar- 
tered in air conditioned pens. 

Needless to say, this process of 
induStrialization has made immense 
demands in terms of investment in 
land and facilities. Since 1950, total 
farm assets have rocketed from 
about $130 billion to more than $200 
billion, with only $40 billion of the 
difference representing increased 
investment in land. 

Recent government studies show 
that investment of $200,000 is not 
uncommon for a modern cotton 
farm, including more than $30,000 
for machinery and _ equipment. 
Dairy farms with investment of 
$30,000 to $35,000 require from $5,- 
500 to more than $7,100 worth of 
machinery, and hog raising farms of 
the corn belt, costing $40,000 to 
$100,000, ordinarily report $6,000 to 
$7,000 worth of machinery in use. 

Here’s ample evidence of the 
growing importance of the farm as 
an industrial market, s 





How to Introduce a New Electronic Product 


through ELECTRONIC DESIGN... 


Sales and profits await those companies who plan their new product 
promotion as thoroughly as they plan the product. To lead off your campaign, 
send our editors your publicity kit, then follow quickly with advertising that 
is strong on product—its features and applications—low on boast, high on 
user benefit. Electronic Design’s many readership, inquiry, and application 
studies (plus the immediate results from your publicity and advertising) can 


guide you in selecting the best | combination of frequency, size, and color 


to build highest possible returns. In ED you get 
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To Get More for Your Advertis 


Purchasing executives often have 
the final say in selecting suppliers 
of equipment, parts and materials. 
Your product may not even be 
considered, however, unless you 
have sold the other 87% of 
the buying-specifying team. 
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Most metalworking purchase decisions are team decisions reflecting the thinking of at least 
four major executive groups. In the overall view, some groups predominate numerically, but 
none accounts for more than one out of three purchase-decision executives in terms of pri- 
mary function. Furthermore, there is a significant overlap in purchasing roles, because the 
average metalworking executive has two executive functions. 


Top management executives rep- 
resent an important 28% of 
metalworking’s purchase-decision 
team. Yet to concentrate your ad- 
vertising solely on this function 
means ignoring a majority of the 
buying-influence executives. 


ng Dollar in Metalworking... 


Engineering executives are impor- 
tant in determining the type of 
product to be purchased and its 
specifications. But if you limit 
your advertising coverage to this 
function alone, you will reach 
only 19% of the men who in- 
fluence metalworking’s purchases. 


Operating management executives 
make up the largest segment 
(32%) of metalworking’s buy- 
ing-specifying team. Nonetheless, 
they account for only one out of 
three executives who buy or in- 
fluence buying of your product. 





Plan Program for Maximum Coverage 
of Buying-Specifying Team 


New National Analysts study defines buying influence of individual 


executive groups ... pinpoints their publication readership 


Most metalworking purchases are team purchases involv- 
ing executives with management, engineering and purchas- 
ing functions. In fact, 83% of all metalworking executives 
down to and including supervisors and foremen take some 
part in purchase decisions. And they do so in more than 
one role, because the average metalworking executive has 
two executive functions. 

These are just two findings of the National Analysts Study 
“How Metalworking Buys” . . . a study based on personal 
interviews with a probability sample of 2211 metalworking 
executives in 596 plants. They explain why it is dangerous 
to “compartmentalize” media selection by function in metal- 
working. For example, if you concentrate solely on execu- 
tives with the primary function of operating management— 
numerically the largest segment of the purchase-decision 


team—you may miss two out of every three executives with 
buying influence. Add top management—the second largest 
segment—and you still reach only three-fifths of the team, 
as the table below clearly shows. 

Thus your advertising is more effective if it starts with 
the broadest possible coverage of the entire buying-specify- 
ing team. Only then does it make sense to reinforce this 
coverage vertically among the executive functions that are 
most important in the purchase of your type of product. 

The table below—based on National Analysts findings— 
shows the relative importance of various executive groups 
in purchase decisions and the respective coverage provided 
by 11 leading metalworking publications. For details on this 
impartial study of how metalworking buys, what it reads 
and why, see your IRON AGE representative. 





All P-D Top Operating 
Executives Mgmt. Mgmt. Eng. 


100% 28% 32% 9% 


IRON AGE 81% 80% 79% 77% 
Pub. B 60 63 59 54 
c 39 42 45 36 
38 37 47 46 
37 40 41 37 
35 35 a4 53 
33 35 34 43 
32 35 31 46 
24 25 25 22 
24 24 27 40 
19 21 20 14 
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Distribution of metalworking’s purchase-decision team by primary function 


Production 


Purchase-decision executive coverage by major metalworking publications* 





Des. & Dev. Maint. 
Eng. Eng. 


6% 4% 


Sales & All 
Adv. Others 


13% 2% 4% 


Purch. 


83% 85% 89% 87% 71% 
62 32 73 63 49 
40 24 31 7 19 
45 33 20 3 25 
42 45 24 35 5 
24 47 20 12 5 
63 28 16 42 5 
61 21 16 32 4 
15 28 16 28 24 
22 27 12 5 16 
22 27 14 45 5 




















* Publication names on request. Coverage figures represent claimed reading by metalworking’s purchase-decision executives in answer tothe National Analysts study question,’ Which 
of these magazines do you ever read or look through ?” Study was awarded a certificate of merit for creative media research in the 1958 Annual Media Awards competition. 


» IRON AGE 


A Chilton Publication 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Headquarters for 


Assistance in 


ROW AGE 


“7 Marketing to 


Metalworking 
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PROVABLY YOUR BEST BUY... 

... because HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING confines itself to the services 
for which it is named as related specifically 
to the industrial-large building market. No 
stretching of editorial coverage, no dilution 
of circulation! 

. . . because HPAC’s concentrated editorial 
has an appeal to all the purchase-control 
factors in this field —— to all those who specify 
and/or buy. You reach the consulting engi- 
neers AND mechanical contractors AND 
engineers with plants and big buildings who 
are specialists in or whose major interests 
are just these services in just this field. No 
gaps, no untouched bases! 
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Focusing 


on just the 


industriali—-large building 


field 


Edited for, 
paid for, and read by the 


specialized engineers and 





contractors you must sell! 


‘ 


. . . because each of the readers of HPAC 
is, and has been, paying for it directly, 
individually, voluntarily. Here’s assurance 
backed up by dollars on the line and 
an ABC-audit that HPAC is wanted, re- 
spected, and used! 
... because HPAC has fully paid circulation, 
leads in number of editorial pages, leads by 
over 2 to 1 in advertising volume, has more 
advertisers and is used on an exclusive basis 
by more advertisers! 
Don’t settle for less. Concentrate in HPAC, 
the book with the strategically focused con- 
tent and circulation. KEENEY PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2, IIlinois. 
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attracted 
more readers? 








Stratoflex assemblies h 


THE MIGHTY 


intricate ducting system or individual components... 
technicians, hes sw FLEXONICS HAS WHAT IT TAKES TO SERVE YOU BEST 
d the Atlos ICM 


(in the spectacular December 

1958 firing, the 85-foot Atles wos 

placed in orbit around the corth) Strotofies is 
proud thot its specially-designed Teflon hose and 
metel twhing assemblies ore vital parts of the 
Atias fuel line system 
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in Canada: Strotofier of Coneda bn 











Catalog display or news item 


= These two hose and metal tubing advertisements appeared re- 
cently in the same issue of Space/ Aeronautics. Stratoflex capitalized 
on a news item in its ad, while the Flexonics ad used a catalog dis- 
play to show off its product. Which ad attracted more readers? See 
page 100. 
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AUTHORITY 


for the 
“Finishes on Metal” Field 


These companion publications keep 
vital information before the eyes 
... at the fingertips of production 
executives throughout the finishing 
field. Thousands of reprints are 
ordered monthly. Editors are con- 
stantly consulted by the industry. 


HOW TO DO IT . . . PRODUCTS 
FINISHING is the authoritative 
monthly magazine of the industry. 
Packed with vitally important ar- 
ticles on the newest developments 
in metallic, non-metallic and other 
finishes, it brings the latest on new 
equipment and new methods to a 
circulation of more than 21,500. 


WHERE TO BUY IT... . PRODUCTS 
FINISHING DIRECTORY is the only 
complete buyer’s guide to the finish- 
ing field. Quick reference to all ma- 
terials, processes and equipment. 

READERSHIP PRODUCES RESULTS 
. . » Records show constant use of 
both publications produces more 
inquiries, more sales! 


LARGEST TOTAL CIRCULATION 


ver 21,5 copies monthly 


——e 
GREATEST PLANT CIRCULATION 
reaches over 13,000 plants 
—— 
(OL O)- Sire) -tamcalellt-t-lalemericeltir-lalelal 


ist $1¢ 


PRODUCTS 


FINISHING 
431 Main Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Qy which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


® The power of current events 
pulled readers to the Stratoflex ad- 
vertisement, giving it a “noted” 
score of 18% and “read most” score 
of 6%. The Flexonics ad stopped 
11% and was read most by 1%. 

By capitalizing on the ICBM 
launching, Stratoflex has incorpo- 
rated in its ad a vivid and forceful 


THE MIGHTY 


Below is 

the answer 

to the problem 
on page 99 





WY 


picture and has used the pulling 
power of a news item to draw read- 
ers to its product. 

The catalog idea which is used 
by Flexonics is good but loses some 
of its effectiveness by presenting the 
illustration in a cluttered manner. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 


Stratoflex, Inc. 
Seen- 
Noted Assoc. 





18 17 
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Flexonics 
Seen- 
Noted Assoc. 





S$) Seen-Associated denote: 
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@ Read Most deno! 


1] 10 


69 71 





50% or more of the 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 

1 ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would 
mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 
readers per doHar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
lian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
tbove 100 is above average: below 100 


is below average. 








Contractors and 
Engineers 


WHERE 
SITE-TALK SELLS 
CONSTRUCTION 
MEN 


THE SEMANTICS 
OF SIDEWALK 
SUPERINTENDING 


lesson one 


When next you're on the job as a sidewalk superintendent, and the 
guy next to you says “Oh yeah, well how do you know?” Tell him. 
Tell him you've been reading ConTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS adver- 
tisements, and that is the magazine that claims it’s written by and 
for “Construction Men Who Know What They're Talking About.” 


Try these definitions as a starter: 


“BORROW'"— in construction, something borrowed is never re- 
paid. Borrow is fill taken from one part of the job site for use in 


another part of the site. 


“Pit — to construction men, a pit is not necessarily a hole in the 
ground, A borrow pit, for example, could be a hill to be levelled 
somewhere on the job site, the earth to be used to fill in a depression. 


“BENCH"— not where construction men loaf. A bench is a step 
or working level cut into the side of a hill, cliff or other elevation. 
“sPuD'— no relative of the Irish potato. A spud is a tube at the 
stern of a dredge, used to anchor the dredge while it’s digging at 
the bottom. 

“CHERRY PICKER" — @ hoist used to lift empty muck cars from 
the floor of a tunnel — not something you'd find in an orchard. 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS specializes in editorial Job Reports 
written in “site-talk” by expert engineers who spend most of their 
editorial days out in the field earning the respect of the construc- 
tion industry. 

When your advertisements are read in Conrractors AND ENGI- 
NEERS, they enjoy the well deserved respect of the important men 
in construction because you've chosen Contractors AND ENcI- 
NEERS as your magazine. 


Contractors and Engineers 


A Buttenheim Publication, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF 


Astronautics 


A PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN ROCKET SOCIETY 


. 
@ PreVIeCWSs the 14th annual ARS meeting on the STATE 
OF SPACE FLIGHT DEVELOPMENT 


¢ 
* delivers 22° State-of-the-art summaries by the fields 


top spokesmen 


« 
* GIVES the most complete and authoritative coverage of 
astronautical progress in 1959 


* 
* discusses plans and prospects for the industry... 
for 1960 


& reaches the key influencing minds in the purchasing- 


decision areas of the astronautical industry 


e Astronautics ANNUAL ... offe:s 


the broadest single approach for any advertiser of any size to express himself to the 


entire industry ...in this... the industry’s “yearbook”. 


Guidance and Navigation 
Hydromagnetics 

Logistics and Operations 
Hypersonics 

Instrumentation and Control 


Materials and Structures 





Astronautics 


NOVEMBER 1959 


lon and Plasma Propulsion 

Liquid Rockets 

Communications 

Test Facilities and Support Equipment 
Education 


Ramjets 


Physics of the Atmosphere and Space —Propellants and Combustion 


Nuclear Propulsion 
Space Law and Sociology 
Flight Mechanics 


Missiles and Space Vehicles 
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Solid Rockets 
Human Factors and Bio-Astronautics 


Underwater Propulsion 
1959 “ASTRONAUTICS ANNUAL — 
Non-Propulsive Power ARS 14TH ANNUAL MEETING PREVIEW 








-=annual industry yearbook 


- The November Issue of ASTRONAUTICS contains the complete program for the Fourteenth Annual 
Astronautical Meeting. It will list the thirty-five technical sessions (five of which are classified) and 


"will include the time, place, titles and authors of over 130 papers to be delivered at these sessions, 


In addition there will also be a preview of special events including luncheon speakers, banquet 
speaker, field trips and the fourth ASTRONAUTICS marketing symposium. 


This issue will be a much used guide and reference to what will undoubtedly be the largest meeting 


ever held by the American Rocket Society. 


In addition to this key annual meeting information, the November Issue will feature state-of-the-art 
messages from the 22 Technical Committees of the Society. This is unquestionably the most compre- 
hensive round-up of what is termed the Astronautical industry .. . a 7 billion dollar industry blanketed 


by people of professional stature and influence . . . All readers of ASTRONAUTICS. 


We recommend that you contact your ASTRONAUTICS representative as soon as possible. Closing 


date for orders is October Ist and plate deadline is October 15th. 


D. C. EMERY & ASSOCIATES JIM SUMMERS & ASSOCIATES JAMES C. GALLOWAY & CO., 
400 Madison Avenue 35 E. Wacker Drive 6535 Wilshire Blvd. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Telephone: Plaza 9-7460 Telephone: Andover 3-1154 Telephone: Olive 3-3223 


JOHN W. FOSTER R. F. and NEIL PICKRELL ROBERT G. MELENDY 
239 Fourth Ave., 318 Stephenson Bldg. 17 Mangus Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Detroit, Mich. Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 
Telephone: Atlantic 1-2977 Telephone: Trinity 1-0790 Telephone: Cedar 5-6503 


Astronautics 


500 FIFTH AVENUE+>NEW YORK=:PE 6-6845 
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ALL TOOLS 
MUST BE GROUND AND SET... 
IN THE TOOLROOM 


R. B. GRANALDS 


OOLROOM SUPERINTENDENT 
. . 





“NA7e’re responsible for 
all the tools in the plant” 


“Since we took over the sharpening and setting of all tools about two 
years ago, average tool life in the shop has increased by a third. It all 
started with an article in one of the magazines we get. I sold the idea to 
the boss and it really panned out.” 

Many a cost-cutting idea in Metalworking has started in,the same fashion: 
with an article or advertisement in a magazine. With stress today on 
higher output at lower cost, Metalworking production management is 
alert to ways that will achieve these twin aims. Men like our hypothetical 
but typical Granalds must work out ways to do the job —and spend less. 
American Machinist is a veritable gold-mine of ideas for Metalworking 
engineers and executives. It presents them with basic production data 
coupled with the newest developments and in-plant know-how throughout 
a $120 billion industry. That’s, why, in plant after plant, Metalworking 
production men will tell you... 


“T have to read American 
Machinist 


McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production @ 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York @ 
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Pointed promotion 


- Helping publicize Modern Woodmen’s anniversary year were 


special features in the company’s four publications. Spread above from one such mag- 


azine tells graphically of company’s training schools, modern computer system, and 


planning groups. 


Company Communications 


How to error-proof a 


company anniversary 


By Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


= There is no event in the log book 
of company communications that 
renders communications people 
more mute and powerless than the 
company anniversary. It is the 
trickiest of all public relations af- 
fairs, largely because it calls for a 
type of experience communications 
men and women normally do not 
have. 

The project invites error, encour- 
ages people to stumble and fall. In 
short, certain rueful communica- 
tions people who have been thus 
humbled are reminded of the terse 
comment on the porcupine: There 
is really no correct way to pick one 
up. 


Classic success story .. In Rock 
Island, Ill., however, a group of 
dedicated public relations and com- 
munications people tackled the job 
of handling a company’s 75th anni- 
versary and came through in tri- 


umphant style. In fact, whenever 
this department receives an inquiry 
about the proper conduct of an an- 
niversary, open house or plant tour, 
we normally include a recommen- 
dation that the party check with 
Modern Woodmen of America in 
Rock Island, where this modern 
miracle of communication occurred. 
Modern Woodmen is an insurance 
company, therefore is not “heavy 
industry”; but there is much in the 
format from which heavy industry 
can benefit. 

The simplest and best way to re- 
port this achievement is by high- 
lighting the time schedule itself. 
You can use it as a check list, and 
depend on it: 


1. The committee was set up in 
July. It included top company offi- 
cials and members of the public 
relations staff, which is headed by 
Heury R. Freitag. 


2. The committee went into a hud- 


dle. General outline of the year’s 
activities was agreed upon. Souve- 
nirs were chosen and ordered. The 
official anniversary insignia was 
adopted, for use on the mail can- 
cellation machine, stationery, etc., 
and the theme—“The People of 
Modern Woodmen” was adopted. 


3. In November, the top field men 
were brought to the home office 
and briefed. (In industry, these 
would be local plant representa- 
tives.) Plaques for use in local 
offices were passed out, along with 
pins featuring the number “75.” 


4. In December, the month before 
the anniversary officially opened, 
the company magazine featured the 
plaque on the front cover. A year- 
end ad announcing the coming cele- 
bration was given full page display 
in local papers. 


5. In January, the anniversary was 
kicked off locally when the Rock 
Island Chamber of Commerce hon- 
ored Modern Woodmen at a dinner. 
A certificate of commendation was 
presented to the company, and all 
present received a double deck of 
playing cards bearing the 
versary seal. Within a few days the 
special 75th anniversary 
the policyholders’ quarterly made 


anni- 
issue of 


its bow. (In industry, this could 
have been the special issue of the 
employe publication). The 
was themed to “a look to the fu- 
and incorporated features of 


issue 


ture” 
the annual report, including present 
financial condition and operations. 
In January also, throughout the 
country, agency personnel were 
holding special anniversary meet- 
ings. To make the job simpler for 
the local people handling the com- 
munications 
kits had been 
data tailored to the indvidual needs 
of each group, and sample news 
releases. Souvenirs were shipped to 
agency locations for distribution at 
parties, and wherever possible, offi- 


assignment, program 


mailed containing 


cers of the company attended such 
gatherings, to speak and to say 
hello informally to the guests. 


6. During the year all four publi- 
cations of Modern Woodmen—two 
internals and two externals—em- 
phasized anniversary activities. 


7. National advertising was un- 


page 
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WESTERN BUILDING expands over 
100% in January, 1960, to deliver 
complete saturation coverage of 

America’s hottest building market: 


15,000 Builder-contractors (includes virtually all ac- 
tive custom and tract builders) 
4,400 Architects (all known licensed) 
5,000 Retail lumber and building material dealers 
(all known) 
750 Wholesale distributors 
500 Building inspectors (representing 90% of 
western building volume) 
800 Financial and others 


26,450 KEY READERS 


EXPANDED EDITORIALLY, TOO! 


Editorial coverage expanded to include: 

1. A monthly newsletter with up-to-the-minute build- 
ing developments in 11 western states, Hawaii, and 
Alaska. 

. An Editorial Advisory Board composed of recog- 
nized leaders in architect, builder, dealer, and 
financial fields — assuring authoritative editorial 
content. 

. Editorial policy to continue and expand “merchan- 
dising” theme within western light construction 
market, helping architects, builders, and dealers 
sell goods and services. 

. Current western market data from research de- 
partment. 


Soon— deeper, sounder coverage than 
any other book in the field... 


WESTERN BUILDING 


500 Howard Street, San Francisco 5, California 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 
EVERY OFFICE IS A HOME OFFICE 





MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE LUMBERMAN 
THE TIMBERMAN 
PULP & PAPER 
MINING WORLD 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN 


PACIFIC LAUNDRY & 
CLEANING JOURNAT 


WESTERN BAKER 
PACIFIC WORKBOAT 
SEA AND PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT* 


WORLD MINING 
WESTERN BUILDING 
CLEANING AND LAUNDRY AGE 


CONSTRUCTION WORLD 


PULP & PAPER INTERNATIONAL 


“AB 





COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 
continued from p. 105 


corked in February. Adaptations of 
year-end ads appeared in 60 news- 
papers where company operations 
are concentrated; four business pa- 
pers carried similar adaptations, and 
leading sales producers were hon- 
ored with local area ads in news- 
papers commending the salesman’s 
work. Naturally advertising 
throughout the year was themed to 
the anniversary. 

Meanwhile the “75 Club” was or- 
ganized as a special stimulus to 
agents making high production 
goals. (The anniversary year was 
the company’s best since 1929). The 
quadrennial national convention in 
June followed the “75” theme. 


8. The open house in November 
was the peak event of the year and 
preparations for wrapping this up 
started early in October. Basic 
plans were summarized for all those 
involved and bulletins were issued. 
Sub-committees were chosen and 
the local press updated on the com- 
ing event. Guides for the tours were 
chosen and were assembled for 
training. Finishing touches were put 
on a souvenir booklet. Invitations 
were then issued. A special letter 
from the president went to active 
and retired personnel and formal 
invitations were sent to business 
leaders and media representatives, 
as well as to thought leaders such 
as the clergy, service club heads, 
etc. 

Arrangements for decorations 
were put in the hands of the ad- 
vertising department, and a special 
tabloid supplement was purchased 
from the Rock Island Argus, to ap- 
pear with its general circulation the 
day before open house was to be- 
gin. During the period prior to 
opening, the local papers ran much 
advance material. 


9. The special newspaper supple- 
ment appeared. It was a dignified 
salute to the community, a low- 
pressure tribute to Modern Wood- 
men. It detailed the company’s place 
in the area and in the life insurance 
industry, briefly described its his- 
tory and invited the public to wit- 
ness the unveiling of Univac, a big 
attraction at the open house. 


10. The first portion of the three- 
day open house observance brought 
the employes and their families to 
headquarters. The guided tours 
were arranged in groups of 20, with 
a guide at both front and rear. 
Guests received the souvenir book- 
let at this point. 

The tour route was adapted to 
a good traffic pattern, and wherever 
possible the department being 
shown was identified with some 
point in the company’s history or 
development. Thus, as guests were 
shown the vault—largest in the area 
—they were given a fast oral run- 
down on the company’s financial 
position. At Accounting they heard 
the main points about the annual 
payroll. At the Actuarial depart- 
ment they were shown the progres- 
sive steps in automation and told 
about the early arithometer and 
the first key-punch system, both in- 
troduced around 1910. At the Legal 
department they saw the library; 
in the Agency department they were 
introduced to Univac, saw the dem- 
onstration of a high-speed writer 
and the question and answer device 
on the computer. Members of de- 
partments were all on hand to greet 
the visitors. 


Deluge of guests . . These were 
the general procedures at the Mod- 
ern Woodmen reception. The entire 
affair was well covered, not only 
by local television, radio and the 
press, but also by the public rela- 
tions staff photographers. After the 
employe/family event was taken 
care of, the public was brought in. 
This resulted in a deluge of guests 
at the gate, with the result that 
some couldn’t make the tour the 
first time around. 

When the curtain was finally 
lowered at the year’s end, the pub- 
lic relations department tied the en- 
tire package together with ads in 
local papers noting highlights of the 
anniversary year, with several 
photos and a few words of copy. 
Radio time was purchased on two 
stations for two public service pro- 
grams so the company could thank 
the community. Thus a community 
already grateful for the friendliness 
and hospitality received a warm 
acknowledgement of the company’s 
own gratitude to its friends and 
neighbors. ‘ 
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* 
ARKETIZING 


GL work 


for Metal /-°>\ 
& Thermit LS 


CORPORATION 


Congratulations are due this 
highly commendable marketiz- 
ing* program: 


In 1959 the Metal & Thermit 
Corp. will place 360 pages of ad- 
vertising in 30 business maga- 
zines .. . backing this up will be a 
direct mail campaign . . . catalog 
will be distributed in CHEMICAL 
MATERIALS CATALOG .. . cross- 
references to their product data 
in CMC will appear in ads and 
direct mail . . . sales force will be 
fully acquainted with the 
program. 


Like a shirt 
with all its buttons 


...marketizing* has its maxi- 
mum value only when it is com- 
plete. When any part is left out 
it cannot serve its full purpose. 
To insure a complete selling ef- 
fort for chemicals and raw mate- 
rials, be sure your budget covers 
catalog distribution in CMC — 
supported by cross-references in 
advertising and direct mail. 


CMC will put additional effec- 
tiveness into all your marketizing 
efforts. It penetrates the vital 
buying and specifying influences 
in over 12,000 process plants of 
all kinds. 


* 


MARKETIZING....a method of devel- 
oping industrial sales and 
product acceptance through 
the coordination of sales 
strategy — advertising — 
direct mail — and effective 
catalog distribution. 


CHEMICAL | for 
chemicals 


88 | MATERIALS | and 


raw 
@®  cataroc | materials 





REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


For complete information, 
consult our ‘‘tell-all’’ pages in SRDS 
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Problems in Industrial Marketing 


All hung up on 
gift ideas for 
Christmas? 





Here are 18 suggestions for tasteful 


business Christmas gifts . . plus 


some things to keep in mind when 


dreaming up gift ideas of your own.. 


= I’m now in the process of select- 
ing Christmas gifts for our custom- 
ers, and have already selected gifts 
for some 1,200 names on our list. 

However, I still have to make a 
about 60 “special” 
names on our list. These names will 


selection for 


receive more costly gifts, and we 
want to select something that is 
fairly “imaginative” or “different.” 
What are your thoughts on the sub- 
ject? . . Assistant Sales Manager. 


# In selecting Christmas gifts for 
customers, I think it is wise to fol- 
low these rules: 


1. Try to select a gift that the re- 
cipient is not likely to own . . or 
something that he probably would 
not buy for himself. 


2. Choose a gift that is suitable for 
use in the home . . an item that will 
appeal to the entire family, particu- 
larly the wife. 


3. Always select a gift that is of 
good quality, and in good taste. The 
item should reflect care, thought 
and effort on the part of the giver. 


4. If possible, allow the recipient 
freedom of choice . . many compa- 
nies send pictures and descriptions 
of five or six items from which a 
choice can be made. 


5. Don’t commercialize your gift by 
splattering your company name all 
over it. I’ve seen many otherwise 
excellent gifts rendered unuseable 


because the giver’s name was 
printed in a prominent place in big, 
bold letters. 


Here are some offbeat ideas you 
may want to consider: 


e A paid-up membership in one of 
the monthly book clubs. 

® A dozen thick, luscious, 
quality steaks. 

e If your customer is located in 
New York, Chicago or any city with 
good stage shows, send him choice 
tickets for a hit production. Make 
arrangements so he can sign the 
check at a nice spot for a before- 
the-show, or after-the-show dinner. 
® Most families seldom get around 
to having a family group picture 
taken. Have a top photographer ar- 
range to take pictures in the cus- 
tomer’s home. 


high 


® Most homes will welcome the ad- 
dition of one or more pieces of 
Steuben glassware. 
@ There’s usually room for one 
more good clock in most homes. 
e There’s a company in the West 
that specializes in selling original 
art, framed, for $17.50 and up. (If 
you're interested, we'll be glad to 
supply the address.) 
© A paid-up membership in a 
monthly hi-fi or stereo record club. 
® The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
sells reproductions of great works 
of sculpture at moderate prices. 
e If your customer lives in a met- 
ropolitan area, arrange for a good 
Continued on p. 111 
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This circulation of 24,231* is aimed 
exclusivelgat the design, production 
and engineering functions of 
aireraft and missiles manufacturing 


Each carefully screened designer, production engineer 
and procurement official receives a qualifying question- 
is selected only on the basis of his specifying 

power. (No waste circulation like: students, 

, base operation personnel only potential 


gyn, production and procurement.) 


Design & Engineering 13,568 
Production 7,924 
Procurement 951 
Management 1,473 
Company copies and librarians . 315 


TOTAL AMM CIRCULATION 24,231* 


Airframe & Missiles 9,978 
Power plants and propulsion systems 4,187 
Component parts and sub assemblies 9,231 
Government, military, research 835 


TOTAL AMM CIRCULATION 24,231* 


Among the many comments from readers of AMM: 
“Thanks for putting all my must reading in one maga- 
zine.” “, . . definitely fills a void in trade publications.” 
layout, copy style and editorial material seem geared 
for missile-speed reading.” 
“Informative coverage over a wide range of manufac- 
ture concise and up to the minute.” 

AMM’s editorial content for yourself—pick up any 
issue—read it in its entirety. And, you will agree AMM 
presents practical, timely design and production informa- 
tion specifically geared to aircraft and missiles manu- 
facturing. It gives the reader all the detailed up-to-the- 
minute technical information necessary for his function 


in the industry. 


*As of June 1959 


Every week more and more letters are re- 
ceived requesting reprints of editorial fea- 
tures. These letters come from engineers who 
are working on the real problems of trans- 

ferring ideas into aircraft and missiles. 
“I noticed with interest your 
article entitled ‘“‘Designing 
‘Hot’ Engine Parts’’ appear- 
ing in the July 1959 issue. 
Would you please send me four 
copies of this very interesting 
article so that I may distribute 
it to interested personnel 

within our Company.” 
Sr. Engineer 
“The article, “Jupiter... 
Chrysler,” in your publication, 
Aircraft and Missiles Manu- 
facturing, for July 1959, has 
caused favorable comment by 
some of our engineers en- 
gaged in field installation of 
the Jupiter System. We oc- 
casionally discuss production 
details with Mr. John S&S. 
Sheldon, the author of this 
article; however, we are sepa- 
rated from the Detroit facil- 
ity, and therefore miss out on 
the behind-the-scenes produc- 
tion activities 

"1 would like our installation 
and checkout engineers to 
read this article and would 
appreciate receiving a mini- 
mum of twenty (20) reprints 

if they are still available.” 

Asst. Engineer in Charge 
“IT have just finished reading 
the June issue of AIRCRAFT 
& MISSILES MANUFAC- 
TURING, devoted to the X-15 
project, and want to congrat- 
ulate you on a splendid job! 
“While I have been following 
this project as closely as pos- 
sible for one not directly in- 
volved, I must say that I have 
learned more from A&MM in 
an hour or so than I have 
been able to gather to date, 

from other sources. 

“lam sure I am only one of 
many who are looking for- 
ward to the flight phases of 
this most important step in 

man’s conquest of space.” 
Principal Aeronautical Engr 
Each month AMM receives hundreds of 
reader requests for editorial reprints. This 
kind of editorial performance is vitally im- 
portant to you in the selection of a publication 
that will reach deep into the design, produc- 
tion and procurement market you must sell 

in aircraft and missiles manufacturing. 


If you sell a product or service for use in 
this $11-billion market your most 

direct and economical means of reaching 
the buying and specifying teams in the 


aircraft and missiles field (8 


BPA Gs Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. Tel: SHerwood 8-2000 A Chilton Publication, 





3-stage reporting keeps 
Feedstuffs first in its field 


If it’s important, it begins as 
news... grows into a trend... 
becomes an established princi- 
ple. Only Feedstuffs, in the 
formula feed industry, gives 
readers this complete 3-stage 
reporting on what’s important 
to them. News... news related 
to other news. . . news studied, 
analyzed, even backgrounded 
by independent experts; that’s 
the editorial format for FEED- 
STUFFS. It’s the biggest, most- 
looked-for business publication 
among feed men, particularly 
the planning and purchasing 
people. It carries the most ad- 
vertising, too—by linage and 
by number of advertisers. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


The complete idea source for feed men 
An informed audience is a buying audience 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 


. business journalists 
since 1873 
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PROBLEMS. . 


continued from p. 108 


catering service to bring in complete 
dinners for three or four couples. . 
on a date the customer picks. 

© An assortment of exotic foods. 

e Arrange for flowers to be sent to 
your customer’s wife each month . . 
in his name, of course . . not yours. 
Or the same idea could be applied 
to candy. 

@ This is not a particularly new 
idea, but a box of fruit each month 
is usually well received. 


And here are some choose-a-gift 
possibilities. You can allow your 
customer to make advance selection 
of his gift from pictures and de- 
scriptions of various items, for ex- 
ample: 


® Tools such as drills, saws, sand- 
ers, etc. 

e@ Bar items such as electric blend- 
ers, fine glassware or unusual 
liquors. 

® Kitchen items such as food mix- 
ers, electric can openers and grills. 
@ High quality cosmetics for the 
lady of the house. 

® Table or floor lamps (there’s al- 
ways room for one more in any 
home). Different style lamps should 
be shown so that at least one will 
harmonize with any given interior 
decoration scheme. 


And now, to completely reverse 
ourselves, here’s a different ap- 
proach. Do not send a Christmas 
gift. Instead learn the date of your 
customer’s birthday (or his wife’s) 
and send the gift at that time. a 








Say, what the devil was last month's 
sales message anyway? 

















Reach a New Market 
in a Big Way! 


Store Merchandising — a 
relative newcomer to the Miller 
Publishing Company family — has 
a success story that reads two 
ways: 


Farm 


. Its warm reception by over 
30,500 farm store owners . 
men who have found its modern 
merchandising and profit-making 
ideas a real help in setting their 
own buying, selling and manage- 
ment plans. 


. Its endorsement by “blue chip” 
advertisers — over 100 of them— 
who are running continuing 
campaigns in Farm Store 
Merchandising. They have discov- 
ered that the farm store is an 
important outlet for their products 

in many cases a big new 
market. 
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published exclusively for farm 
store managers. Write: 


The Miller Publishing Compony 
1 Wayzata Blvd 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 


. business journalists 
since 1873 


Chicago Kansas City 
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CONCENTRATION focuses sales effort 
on the $5" Billion 


ng-Petrochemical Industry 


PETROLEUM REFINER concentrates your sales punch without waste circulation. More men 
directly interested in oil, gas and petrochemical processing pay to read PETROLEUM 
REFINER than any other petroleum publication. Coverage includes over 90% of ail 
processing plants or more than 98% of total industry capacity. To concentrate on the big 


refining-petrochemical market concentrate your advertising in PETROLEUM REFINER. 
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Petroleum 


Refiner 


Increase Selling 
Effectiveness with 


SPECIALIZED 


PETROLEUM REFINER, with its editorial of unmatched specialized interest, 
is considered the technical workbook of the industry. Sixty percent of 
articles published represent original work of men in industry who feel 
privileged to have their material appear in the highly regarded PETROLEUM 
REFINER. Industry purchasing decisions are largely the result of group 
action by these same technologists and engineers. To sell them effectively 
means advertising in PETROLEUM REFINER. Current ABC paid circulation 


is a whopping 23,442 copies with over 83% going straight to your prospect. 





WORLD On| HOUSTON + TEXAS 
IL 
os an — (SP World's Largest Specialized Publisher to the Oil Industries 











USE ONE, TWO OR ALL THREE FOR SPECIALIZED AND MAXIMUM COVERAGE-~ 54,119 TOTAL CIRCULATION ~ 
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nothing drives home sales like 


AWHERENESS 





...and nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages 


Whatever you sell, wherever it’s sold, nothing 
steers prospects your way like AWHERENESS! 
And nothing builds AWHERENESS like the 
Yellow Pages—the buyers’ guide that tells pur- 
chasing agents and buyers where to find your 
product or service. For the manufacturer of 


brand-name equipment, Trade Mark Service in 
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the Yellow Pages makes buyers aware of local 
outlets. For the local distributor, Yellow Pages 
advertising makes the business community 
aware of the products and services he sells. 
The Yellow Pages man will help plan an 
AWHERENESS sales program for your needs. 


Call him at your Bell telephone business office. 





_ Advertising — 
_ Sales — 


Top Management Forum 





Should advertising budgets 


lead — or follow — sales? 


Industrial ad budgets historically have lagged behind sales—dropping months after 


a recession hits and rising even more slowly as the recession ends. We asked eight in- 


dustrial company presidents how they feel about this situation—and if they don’t like 
pany p ‘ 2 


it, what should be done about it. Here are their answers. . 


‘Advertising for long 
range gain is important’ 


By H. P. Mueller 

President 

Mueller Climatrol 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


s During the many years that I 
have been in charge of administer- 
ing sales and advertising policies, 
among my other responsibilities, I 
have sometimes found it necessary 
to curtail advertising expenditures 
during a recession period. I have 
probably also been guilty of not re- 
storing these cuts as quickly as pos- 
sible, consistent with the expanded 
market opportunity. 


However, what has been done in 
the past is not necessarily an indi- 
cation of my present feeling on the 
matter. After all, times and situa- 
tions change, and the executive 
these days must be flexible enough 
to adjust his thinking to comply 
with these conditions. 

Currently, therefore, I feel that 
advertising budgets should lead 


sales. I believe that advertising 
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planning should be definitely geared 
to sales planning. I also believe that 
sales planning should be on a long- 
range as well as a short-range basis. 

I also believe that, at times, it 
may be necessary to forego short- 
range profits against a greater gain 
that will be achieved over a long 
length of time by adherence to 
planned sales and advertising pro- 
grams geared to reach a definite 
objective. 

In our: company we pay very 
careful attention to the economic 
forecasts. Since our success is tied 
up very directly with population 
figures, as well as building starts, 
we try to adjust our plans accord- 
ingly. 

With the explosive population 
situation, we cannot see how it is 
possible for any company to take 
full advantage of sales opportunities 
unless the adjustments in sales and 
advertising expenditures are made 
with direct consideration of this fac- 
tor. Consequently, if it should be 
necessary for us to make some ad- 
vertising cuts because of an unfore- 
seen recession, we would quickly 
restore these with the budget ap- 
propriations for the next planning 
period. 

Obviously, in setting up our sales 
and advertising budgets, we try to 
do so with complete consideration 
for all of the factors involved, and 
especially, we try to make pro- 
vision for a reasonable return to 
our stockholders. 


‘No cut-and-dried 
formula for budgeting’ 


By C. E. Smith 
President 
Towmotor Corp. 
Cleveland, O. 


s At Towmotor Corp. we have 
found no simple cut-and-dried for- 
mula to use in establishing an ad- 
vertising appropriation. Budgeting 
depends a great deal on the selling 
job to be done, of course, but also 
importantly on the funds available. 
We don’t believe we can rightly 
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spend money we neither have nor 
expect to have, for advertising. 

For these reasons we use a com- 
bination of criteria in setting up our 
advertising budgets. One of these 
guides is a per-cent-of-estimated- 
sales formula which we apply when 
preparing our advertising plans, 
after our marketing objectives have 
been established. But we do not 
hew to this measurement inflexibly. 
Subsequent industry trends—and 
the ups and downs of sales possi- 
bilities in major Towmotor mar- 
kets—also require application of the 
task method in realigning our budg- 
et to meet existing market condi- 
tions. 

We are in hearty accord with 
those who maintain that advertising 
budgets should lead, rather than 
follow sales. That would be wonder- 
ful. But we think this formula is 
rather utopian and cannot strictly 
apply to all types of industrial 
products, markets and customers 
across the board. We don’t believe it 
applies to capital investment prod- 
ucts like Towmotor fork lift trucks 
and giant material carriers by our 
subsidiary, Gerlinger Carrier Co. 

In my opinion, this fact—that type 
of product, market and potential 
prospects largely determine the for- 
mula used—is one of the keys to the 
widespread practice throughout in- 
dustry which bases ad budgets on 
actual or realistic estimates of sales. 
Many industrial executives of my 
acquaintance, and their ad manag- 
ers, have not yet been diverted from 
the belief that budgets must fluctu- 
ate somewhat with subsequent sales 
curves. Until they are convinced 
otherwise this situation will prob- 
ably prevail. 

To answer your question, “Do 
you feel this is a healthy situation?” 
I must say, “Yes—for many indus- 
trial firms.” At any rate, I can’t see 
that it will change very soon. Not 
until more evidence is forthcoming 
that it’s good business to spend ex- 
tra advertising dollars that aren’t 
there. 

In some substantiation of this 
personal stand—and our own policy 
—we can only point to our own 
progress, saleswise. In recent years, 
industry statistics have shown that 
total Towmotor sales in all major 
markets increased substantially over 
comparable sales in the industry as 


a whole. Now, this does not prove 
conclusively that we would not have 
chalked up even greater increases 
had we spent more advertising dol- 
lars in expectation of making fu- 
ture sales. This has been done in 
some industrial markets, I know. I 
have seen recent figures indicating 
that preplanned increases in adver- 
tising expenditures have resulted— 
as planned—in proportionately 
greater sales. It goes without saying 
that we would unquestionably apply 
this formula to our entire program 
if we were convinced we were not 
just spending ad dollars blindly. 

First, however, I would want 
proof that this preplanned method 
can be applied successfully to cap- 
ital products like Towmotor fork 
lift trucks. It is my personal opinion 
that a lot of factors enter into such 
an all-out task method. For ex- 
ample: 


1. What are the characteristic buy- 
ing habits of potential customers? 
Who initiates the purchase, makes 
the buying decision; is it group- 
studied or can the P. A. simply give 
his okay? (Sizable investments in 
equipment like ours are usually 
“talked over” by a buying group.) 


2. Is the product highly responsive 
to advertising? (Our products are 
not generally as responsive to pro- 
motion as say, a new cutting fluid, 
an abrasive or an impact tool. A 
Towmotor is not an impulse pur- 
chase!) 


3. How quickly can advertising 
dollars be converted into sales? 
(Trying out a coolant, abrasive or 
tool is not a momentous decision; 
whereas we recommend that pros- 
pects make careful evaluation of 
sizes, models, capacities, accessories 
and other factors—often suggest a 
thorough survey of their material 
handling needs—between the in- 
quiry and delivery of our equip- 
ment.) 


We earnestly believe in the power 
of advertising and have seen ample 
evidence of its resultfulness year 
after year. But until we reach that 
utopian state where we have more 
advertising dollars than we know 
what to do with, we cannot sub- 
scribe wholeheartedly to the theory 
that advertising budgets must lead 
sales in every instance. For the 

Continued on p. 120 





WHAT IS THE FAVORITE MAGAZINE OF 
THE RR MEN WHO BUY YOUR PRODUCT? 


IT’S MODERN RAILROADS! 
Why? 
¥ Because it's a dynamic image 


¥ of the modern approach 
¥ to a huge industry thirsting for progress! 


INDUSTRY LEADERSHIP 


14 years ago Modern Railroads 
entered the railroad market as a 
new publication in an industry 
steeped in tradition—and habits. 

But nothing is as powerful as 
an idea whose time has come. 
Modern Railroads was an idea— 
and behind the idea was an un- 
usual force: the determination to 
assume a publisher’s responsibil- 
ities as a leader for the industry. 
In those days this was a revolu- 
tionary approach—and even today 
there are those who believe it is better (or at least safer) to 
defend past and present inefficient practices. 

Your product prospers in this climate—in company with the 
editorial authority which seriously takes upon itself the task of 
pointing the way to what can and should be done to make for 
more efficient and profitable railroading. 

Today, because Modern Railroads assumed the responsibilities 
of leadership, and worked hard to earn it, leadership has settled 
upon it. Today it is indisputably the most widely read and 
respected publication in railroading. 

TO MARKETING MEN, the industry respect a publication 
has earned is important, but so is its birthright! Modern Rail- 
roads was conceived because 14 years ago we asked the question, 
“HOW DO YOU EFFECTIVELY MARKET TO RAIL- 
ROADS?” OUR ANSWER—ONE OF THE MOST DYNAMIC 
PUBLICATIONS IN THE ENTIRE BUSINESS PUBLISH- 
ING FIELD! 


EDITORIAL scanner 


Assuming responsibilities of industry } 
leadership before it had acquired 
the mantle was an undertaking 
which imposed tremendous responsi- 
bilities in every other aspect of its / 
performance. 

We set out to give this very com- 
plex market a very thorough service— \f 
which means combining the needs of 
the industry with the needs of the = 
manufacturers who supply the indus- “ 
try. We purposely designed Modern YOUR ADVERTISING SHOULD 
Railroads as an essential element to BE ASSOCIATED 
the complete marketing concept— wiTy PROGRESSIVE JOURNALISM! 
with complete coverage. This has 
built an image of Modern Railroads in the minds of railroad men 
that we keep under constant vigilance with such services as 
Eastman Editorial Research and other readership evaluation 
measures to maintain this reader preference—this pleasant buy- 
ing atmosphere! 


YOUR ADVERTISING SHOULD 
BE ASSOCIATED 
WITH INDUSTRY LEADERSHIP! 











MODERN 
RAILROADS ™. 


We have basketfuls of documentary readership evidence—but 
so far, no-one has ever doubted that Modern Railroads is the 
Railroad Man's reading pleasure—many of our readers say “just 
to look at it is a pleasure”—“In Modern Railroads, I read the 
ads, too!” WHY? Read here, briefly, how Modern Railroads 
reached this enviable position—and why it stays there: 


We list below the essentials which have won for Modern Railroads 
the reputation as a leader not only in railroading but as an 
example to all industry; not only in railroad publishing, but in 
the entire field of business paper journalism. 


* top quality of paper and printing and perfect open visual binding 
¢ dramatic format * four color, timely, newsy front covers * paced 
throughout for sustained readership by positioning of features * strong 
emphasis on photo-journalism ¢ staff-written, on-the-spot journalism 
* care in writing—for interest but also for information * industrywide 
balance on all phases of railroading * no narrow confinement to one 
facet of railroading * strong orientation to the big internal problems 
* journalism in depth * checked out by research in depth: Starch and 
Eastman Research (exclusive in railroad field) * every issue a major 
feature issue—every article worked with infinite care 


yt aed LEADERSHIP 


A buying climate is of little value unless 
the seeds are sown on fertile soil. That’s 
circulation! There has never been any 
doubt that Modern Railroads reaches 
more RR buyers in more RR departments 
than any other railroad publication! 

The chart below demonstrates this— 
much more clearly than it could be said 
in words! 


YOUR ADVERTISING SHOULD 
BE READ BY ALL OF THE 
RIGHT PEOPLE —IN THE RIGHT 
BUYING CLIMATE! 





RAILWAY AGE 
AND OTHER RY. 
PUBLICATIONS 








TOTAL EFFECTIVE, 
RAILROAD | 
COVERAGE | ty. age 


MODERN 


RAILROADS 27,283 


BY DEPARTMENT 24,676 10,393 


(Figures taken from l 
Standard Rate & Data Business Exec., Opty., al so 
Publications) 





AGE 


10,333 
ry +9 


koary., M/W, 
Comm. & Sig. 
1451 
Purch. & 


Page rate, 1 ti, $540 $695 $2,005 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS Rates per M $52.25 $31.40 $73.12 
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VV: BELO, Wiel laa 


How moisture can affect dry food packaging 


Taking a simplified look at some basic 
points of physical chemistry of solution 
to understand why moisture pickup by 
a dry food depends largely on relative 
humidity. (See Page 33) 


Production line running of plastic bottles 


Stresses proper storage and handling, 
correct feed, the right guide rail set- 
tings ond proper adjustment to avoid 
excess pressure, adequate gripper 
pressure when capping, and careful use 
of change parts. (See Page 38) 


Packaging needs require long range planning 


Reviewing the importance of thinking 
in terms of longer intervals than the 
now-outmoded one-year budget period 
and of developing articulate plans for 
these longer intervals. (See Page 59) 


Complete table of contents on Page 2 
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se PACKAGEH HBNGINEERING 


Articles serve the 
job interest of 
package engineering 


There is no editorial coverage of the marketing function of packaging 





Articles 


are staff 


written by 


>: 4 ols i —retei—lol L. V. Burton 
Contributing Editor 

8 years plant production 
20 years technical editor 
8 years director of 
Packaging Institute 

4 years Package 
Engineering staff 


AARON SREBE eo 5iaeste eRe 


R. B. Holmgren 
Editor 

12 years editor 

in packaging field 


Harry E. Vick, Jr. 
Associate Editor 

2 years plant production 
9 years packaging 
research laboratory 

2 years Package 
Engineering staff 


To Bae. 








Plus contributed material by our own readers who are paid for articles that appear exclusively in 
PACKAGE ENGINEERING. Their articles are seminars in print which reflect the opinions and 
ideas of the authors based on their own experiences. Typical authors are: 

C. C. Sutton Nick Stuffer 


W. L. Romney R. J. McCormick 





Packaging Laboratory 
General Foods Corp. 


Keith N. Stought 
Plant Manager 
Ingersoll Products 
Division 





Design Engineer 
Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 


S. F. Brockington 
Quality Standards 
Research Lab. 

The Quaker Oats Co. 





Technical Director 
of Packaging 
The Procter & Gamble Co. 


C. W. Kaufman 

Director Research 

and Development 

Nat'l Dairy Products Corp. 





Plastics Technical 
Service 
The Dow Chemical Co. 


B. J. Pettibone 

Senior Industrial Engineer 
S. C. Johnson & 

Son, Inc. 


Send for NIAA Presentation 


PAC KAG E 185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois e FInancial 6-1440 


engineering 
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Send for Facts about 
the Purchasing Power 


of 4,000 Wood Industry 
Subscribers to the 


Authoritative, Fresh, 
and Practical . . . 


FOREST PRODUCTS 
JOURNAL! 


FPJ offers almost 4,000 quality 
circulation at low cost. Write for 
1959 NIAA Publishers Outline, 
and ‘“‘What Do FPJ Readers Buy?”’ 
--both fresh off the press! 


FOREST PRODUCTS JOURNAL 


417 N. Walnut St. Tel. CEder 8-5406 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 
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time being we are inclined to ad- 
vocate the more conservative policy 
which we have found has worked 
well for us. 


Bases budgets on future, 
not past or present 


Coe ee 


By F. H. Orbison 
President 
Appleton 
Woolen Mills 
Appleton, Wis. 


# Four points I would like to make 
on this question: 


1. We have abandoned the terms 
“ad budget” and “ad spending” as 
being too narrow. This implies only 
the money spent for paid space. In- 
stead, we refer to our total “pro- 
motional expense,’ which includes 
paid space, literature, direct mail, 
giveaways, publicity and public re- 
lations. 


2. We're convinced that our pro- 
motional expenses should rise, not 
fall, when we foresee a_ business 
slump. If the purpose of promotion 
is to create sales, and if sales start 
to decline, what is more logical than 
to spend more money going after 
business. Spending less would ac- 
celerate the decline, not stem it. If 
you are going to cut down on pro- 
motional expense, the time to do it 
is when the economy is strong and 
your own sales are at a peak. 


3. We appreciate that many indus- 
trial companies would disagree with 
the above reasoning. However, a 
surprising number of company offi- 
cials we have talked to see its va- 
lidity. This poses an interesting par- 
adox. When a lag apparently occurs 
in “ad spending” or “promotional 
expense,” in some cases this is ac- 
tually an anticipation of a decline or 
boom. Take a recession which lasts 
one year. Let’s assume the “ad 
spending” lag is six months long—at 
both ends, the start of the recession 
and the start of the upturn. If budg- 


ets hold up for the first half of the 
recession this could well be the 
stimulus for business _ increases. 
Then, when the recession’s end is in 
sight, budgets are trimmed to the 
momentum for more business has 
been created. Expenses are reduced 
only when the business climate 
shows signs of getting healthy again. 


4. We try to operate this way. We 
try to anticipate what is going to 
happen rather than react to the past 
and the present. This requires tre- 
mendous flexibility and good prog- 
nosticating skills—both of which 
we're far from satisfied with. But I 
am convinced it is the proper ap- 
proach to our promotional budget- 
ing. 


‘Profit supersedes ad 
spending maintenance’ 


By John A. Carter 
President 

Oakite Products 
New York 


= Like most questions of this kind, 
individual situations will dictate dif- 
ferent answers. If you are launch- 
ing a new product the budget for 
advertising must precede sales and 
be based on what it is estimated 
can be sold in the particular mar- 
ket being cultivated. If you are 
advertising some product for which 
you have a steady volume which 
you wish to hold and progressively 
increase a calculated percentage of 
the sales seems to be the approach 
most companies use. Many times 
the intensity of competitive adver- 
tising or sales in certain markets 
may dictate an expanded advertis- 
ing budget to prevent inroads into 
your volume. 

Personally I think what industry 
as a whole in the U.S.A. has done 
in regulating its advertising is sound 
practice. The results seem to speak 
for themselves. Certainly if there 
is a recession or depression and it 
is managements’ best judgment that 
it is liable to be of serious propor- 
tions or duration, curtailments 

Continued on page 123 
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HE symbol above . . . which appears in PURCHASING 
WEEK for the first time . . . is that of the Audit Bureau 

of Circulations. It means that this publication will stay in 
business only so long as it continues to serve its readers to 
their satisfaction. 

The Bureau—known for short*as ABC—is: a voiuntary, 
nonprofit, cooperative association founded in 1914 by a group 
of publishers, advertisers, and advertising agencies who wanted 
to establish and maintain higher’ standards of. publishing 
practices than previously prevailed. Its primary and specific 
purpose was to set up yardsticks to appraise circulation values 
and to verify the claims of publishers as to their circulations. T IN N EW 
As a professional buyer, you can understand the value of this S ME 4 
service to the buyer of advertising space. ABC was organized 
to provide an effective means to take some of the guesswork 
out of buying and to validate the claims of publishers. HAS BEEN ADDED! 

But in doing that job, ABC performs another function of 
high importance to the readers of ABC member publications. 
It provides a constant pressure on the publishers to keep alive Purchasing Week 
in their staffs a sense of primary responsibility to readers. MeGRAW MILES MATION AL MEWSPAPER OF PURCHASING 
That is because the most simple and direct method of making | t 
a publication ‘responsible to its readers is to place upon it a 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y 


purchase price. The right to purchase—or refrain from pur- 

chasing—a publication gives to the reader and to no one else 

th to effective jud t the publisher’: - 

cons tacesties Gh aualiaa aa, Aa 0 pudindag ebetre THIS FRONT PAGE REPORT 

you certainly enjoy this same right in everything else you buy. 
pailileiatcibeas tie: tiie eae, to the readers of Purchasing Week 

The publication that carries the ABC symbol on its masthead : : 

une Gs ak ean oe aaa, Men contains an important message for 

, it must conf to the high standards set th 

Scicattsan depenerensieemet © ADVERTISERS AND AGENCIES 

must open all of its books to the auditors of the Bureau on 

demand. 


As the information thus determined by thorough and im- 
partial audit is periodically made public through ABC state- 
ments and reports, it is constantly available to and used by 
advertisers. These reports show the circulation trend and 
thus put on record the ability of the publisher to render satis- 
factory service to readers, 


So the publisher who submits his publication to the super- 
vision and discipline of ABC affirms in the strongest possible 
manner that he recognizes his primary obligation is to his 
readers and that he owes his standing to a voluntary demand 
by those readers. It follows, then, that ABC publications must 
be exceptionally alert to the desires of: readers and responsive 
to their needs, as any decline in circulation will soon show up 
in the ABC statements and audit reports. 


I am sure, therefore, that you share with us our pride in the 
news that PURCHASING WEEK has been elected to provisional 
membership in ABC. This in fact, is the only publication in the 
purchasing field that is authorized to display the ABC symbol. 
This symbol, which will appear on our masthead from now on, 
is a tribute to the purchasing profession as well as to PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK. It is only because you, and thousands more like 
you, chose freely to subscribe to PURCHASING WEEK that we 
were able to earn the ABC symbol. It is only because you 
helped us to serve you better that today more purchasing 
executives pay to read PURCHASING WEEK than any other pur- 
chasing publication. 


With pride in our accomplishment, we look forward to con- 
tinuing our efforts to serve you better, thus maintaining the 
high privilege of ABC membership. 

Charles S. Mill 
Publisher 
PURCHASING WEEK 





READING TIME: 30 DAYS 


this thoughtful approach, apparently. Far more of 
them subscribe to PuLp & PApEr than to any other 
related publication. Besides having the largest paid 


Or one month — the time it takes an issue of PULP 
& Paper* to be completely exposed to its busy 
readers. Conversely, to give this dynamic industry 
the kind of coverage it deserves, it takes PuLP & 
PAPER’s editors a month to get out each issue. 
Technical articles, profiles of business leaders, re- 
ports on industry trends, and news from major 
producing areas, all take time to read, too. And to 
reread as a reference. 

Management people on every production level of 
the pulp, paper and paperboard industry prefer 


ae 


New York, 3/0 Lexington Ave., MU3-9294 


circulation — PuLp & PAPER, as a monthly publi- 
cation, has ranked number one in annual advertis- 
ing volume for a long, long time. 


For complete information on markets served by PULP 
& PAPER or any other Miller Freeman publication, 
you are cordially invited to write or phone the home 
office nearest you. 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


Chicago, 1791 Howard St., 


RO4-3420 ¢ San Francisco, 500 Howard St 


EX7-1881 © Los Angeles, 3501 Eagle Rock Blvd., CL5-7194 «© Cleveland, 4500 Euclid Ave., EX1-4180 © Seattle, 71 


Columbia St., MA2-1626 «© Portland, Ore 


428, © Atianta, 2640 Winding Lane, N.E 


731 S.W. Oak St., CA2-1314 © Vancouver, B.C., 402 Pender St. W., MU5- 
ME6-2385 © London W. 1, Eng 


130 Crawford St., (Corner Baker St.) 


WEIbeck 3624 © Cologne, W. Germany, Kantstrasse 22, Phone 87-17-52 
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continued from p. 120 
somewhere along the line must be 


made and advertising is not so 
sacrosanct that it should not be in- 


‘cluded. 


It is better for the long range in- 
terests of employes, customers and 
stockholders alike that companies 
keep solvent and operate profitably 
in good times and bad. That we 
have managed to do so is the great 
strength of the American free en- 
terprise system. 

I think each company must de- 
cide for itself with the best help 
and advice of its advertising counsel 
what is a good advertising program 
for its products or services and then 
spend what money it can afford to 
carry out as much as possible of 
that program. The program will 
have to be changed from time to 
time and its cost will not always 
represent the same percentage of 
the company’s sales. 


‘Ads are investment, 
not a necessary evil’ 


By D. W. Burgoon 
President 
Yeomans 

Brothers C< 
Melrose Park, Ill 


= Through the years, we have tried 
nearly every method and approach 
devised to develop a formula for es- 
tablishing our advertising and sales 
promotion budget. 

However, during our accelerated 
growth period (over 700% in 14 
years), our budget has been de- 
termined on the basis of what is 
necessary immediately to accom- 
plish our long-range marketing ob- 
jectives. 

Our research and development 
work is resulting in the introduction 
of many new pumps and waste 
treatment devices for our estab- 
lished markets, as well as opening 
new sales fields. Selling as we do 
through manufacturers’ representa- 
tives, it would be unrealistic to as- 
sume that our representatives could 


keep the multiple buying influences 
up to date on the Yeomans line. 
This is one of the jobs assigned to 
our advertising and sales promotion 
program. Under these conditions 
advertising must lead sales. It be- 
comes a necessary investment rather 
than a necessary evil. 

Certain of our new products are 
more allied with the consumer than 
the industrial field. A new distribu- 
tor organization was required. Here, 
again, advertising had to lead sales, 
as the requirements were for simul- 
taneous building of product accept- 
ance and a sales organization. 

We believe in the power of effec- 
tive advertising and will continue to 
appropriate funds for advertising on 
the basis of the job that is to be 
done. 


Ties budgets to 
company objectives 


By Victor M. Cain 
President 

Snap-on Tools Corp 
Kenosha, Wis. 


= There may be several reasons 
why advertising appropriations re- 
main at pre-recession levels for a 
few months after a recession hits, 
but the fact that many companies 
allocate such appropriations for a 
twelve-month period and space con- 
tracts are almost always based on 
a twelve-month rate basis could 
have a bearing on the situation. 

Scheduling and advertising pro- 
duction having, in the main, been 
completed, a reduction in trade 
journal schedules, with consequent 
short-rate adjustments on space al- 
ready used and the change in ratio 
of cost of production to cost of 
space, especially where the only 
possible savings in production may 
be the cost of a few electros and 
shipping charges, can minimize the 
savings effected by such schedule 
reductions and justify the continua- 
tion until contract expiration. 

A feeling of optimism on the part 
of management as to the probable 
length and breadth of such a re- 

Continued on page 126 
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When there’s a skeleton in the closet, 
its owner usually prefers to keep it there, door closed, 
and the less said about it the better. 


If you are a buyer of advertising in the plumbing-heating-cooling 
field, though, it is important that you meet this particular 
Mr. Bones, even though his owner doesn’t like to talk about him. 


His name is chance readership. 


The fact sometimes missed is that in the plumbing-heating-cooling field, 
many of the big volume contractors and their wholesaler-suppliers 

(the group responsible for better than 70% of the industry’s 

total business) are on mailing lists to receive up to fifteen or 

more free trade books every month . . . all printed in the hope, 


in the chance of gaining their readership. 


Yet, most of these same men also buy one publication 
in their field: DOMESTIC ENGINEERING. 


Now, fifteen-to-one is an important figure to remember when evaluating 
business media in the p-h-c field. It is especially important 


when you consider... 


... that people do not buy a magazine not to read, any more than they 
buy clothes not to wear, or food not to eat... 


... that nobody reads fifteen magazines dealing with the same 
subject... nobody reads six .. . few people really read more than one. 


There are many reasons why DOMESTIC ENGINEERING is the number one 
reading choice of plumbing-heating-cooling contractors and wholesalers: 
more in total pages ... more editorial . .. more advertising . . . more 
new product news... far more industry upgrading programs . . . 

more in specific helps to readers... more things worth reading. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING’S ABC-paid circulation, exclusive in its field, 
stems directly from earned readership, from real editorial value . . . 

and the evidence of cash on the barrelhead for one business 

publication is conclusive. 

Beware, then, the dry bones of chance readership. The stern discipline 
of paid circulation means that DOMESTIC ENGINEERING must always be 

a much better magazine in the eyes of the contractor and the wholesaler. 
As their first reading choice, DOMESTIC ENGINEERING should also 


be your number one advertising medium in the plumbing-heating-cooling field. 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


Baan SINEN GUA 


The magazine that’s doing things for contractors who are going places! 
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cession period can be a contributing 
factor to the retention of advertis- 
ing appropriations at the pre-re- 
cession level. However, if optimism 
proves unfounded and the general 
economy continues downward, the 
need to conserve capital may com- 
pel a reduction in all expenditures, 
whether for advertising, plant fa- 
cility improvements, inventories, as 
well as salaries and dividends. 

No matter how idealistic manage- 
ment may feel toward retention of 
the “status quo,” the cold realities 
of the situation cannot be ignored 
and many expenditures must be ad- 
justed in order to keep the eco- 
nomic structure of the company in 
balance. 

While there may be “giants of in- 
dustry” financially able to continue 
advertising appropriations at a high 
level during extended periods of 
recession, there are many more 
manufacturers of sound financial 
standing who must be guided by 
the changing economic situation as 
regards the appropriations allotted 
to all areas of their activities. Ad- 
vertising is only one of the areas to 
be considered. 

It seems to us that your question 
“Should industrial advertising 
budgets follow’ sales—or lead 
them?” cannot be answered with a 
flat statement to either alternative. 
It is too broad a premise to follow. 
It would appear to be more basic 
to try to determine the objective of 
the advertising expenditure—the 
markets for the product or prod- 
ucts, the company’s ability to serve 
such a market adequately, the po- 
tential in the given market, which 
publications or other media offer 
the best coverage of the market, 
and what appropriation will be 
needed to produce the desired re- 
sult. 

To build product acceptance and 
a good corporate image could, in 
some markets, require an advertis- 
ing appropriation high in percent- 
age of sales, whereas in markets 
where the company had long been 
established the appropriation could 
very well be a low percentage of 
sales and do the job expected of it. 

We do not believe that our adver- 
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tising budget should be tied in- 
flexibly to our sales volume or to 
the general economy, but rather 
should be aimed at specific objec- 
tives necessary for the continued 
progress of our company. 


Warns management: don’t 
downgrade advertising 


By Thomas Leech 
President 
Whiting Plover 
Paper Co. 
Stevens Point, Wis. 
= The lag in advertising spending 
is unfortunate. Management should 
be much quicker to trim its sails 
or to go “full steam ahead” than 
the currently customary three to 
six months. 

In one sense, this lag is an in- 
dictment of financial controlling. 
But more significantly to me, the 
lag indicates industrial manage- 
ment’s general downgrading of the 
sales role played by advertising and 
promotion. 

Consumer marketing 
adjust their advertising budgets 
speedily and frequently. New prod- 
ucts, new territories, new sales op- 
portunities force these companies 
to act fast and decisively. They are 


companies 








Things have picked up tremendously 
since Miss Forbush has been helping 
me demonstrate our line. 











convinced, and rightfully so, that 
advertising plays a major part in 
the movement of goods. 

Industrial managements are not 
similarly convinced. Because the 
typical industrial sale takes time, 
considerable personal selling effort 
and often a high degree of techni- 
cal competence, advertising’s as- 
sistance is minimized. Prospects 
don’t buy $10,000 machine tools, for 
example, on “impulse” the same 
way our wives might pick up a 79c 
bottle of nail polish. 

To me, this lack of confidence in 
advertising is a mistake. Only if 
we put emphasis—and vitality—be- 
hind our advertising programs, can 
we reasonably expect them to affect 
our sales. As long as_ industrial 
management only concerns _ itself 
with advertising budgeting once a 
year, and then begrudgingly, the lag 
will continue. Even more serious, 
we will not be using an important 
tool to its fullest advantage. 


Recessions call for 
aggressive marketing 


By Lloyd Hale 
President 

G. H. Tennant Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


= Normally when sales are good, 
advertising expenditures are rather 
freely made. As volume falls off, 
we scrutinize all expense items to 
see where there can be reductions. 

Advertising can be cut, is a com- 
mon notion, True, in the short run, 
it is less painful to cut media ap- 
propriations than to reduce in many 
other areas. The hardest expense 
to reduce is the overhead cost of 
people. You just can’t reduce sal- 
aries and you don’t lay off good 
people. Yet failure to advertise may 
force even this, if your promotional 
effort is too greatly curtailed. 

So we think that good manage- 
ment requires that industrial adver- 
tising and all other marketing ac- 
tivity must be carried on aggres- 
sively in times of recession as well 
as during a boom period. * 





YJ 


NC 247 


quick round-up 


for busy Ad-men 


subject: The magazine that covers 
the paper and pulp market 


weekly ParerR TRADE JOURNAL is edited for production management. 


Published weekly. 


editorial content Every week: NEWS, including information about new and 
improved products, materials, supplies. TRENDS, 


methods, prices, end uses of paper and pulp, capacity, 
consumption. PRACTICAL IDEAS for improving methods, 


procedures, production efficiency. 


editors Men with practical mill experience plus engineering and 


technical education as well as background, 


readership Consistently voted “most useful paper” by mill customers 


and prospects in independent reader surveys by suppliers. 


High pass-along readership: 6.6 readers per mill copy. 


Audited by ABC since 1917. Member of ABP. 
Renewal rate—78.17%. 


audited 


advertiser acceptance Since 1872 Paper Trape JOURNAL has continuously 


carried the most advertising to production management 


men in paper and pulp mills. 


more information Phone or write nearest representative or call publisher 
“ in New York —( Area code 212) PL 7-2370. 


PAPER TRave Journar 


“the most useful paper” 


19 West 45th Street. New York 36, N. Y. 


PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO + DENVER + LOS ANGELES + DALLAS 
MIAMI + HOUSTON + SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE + PORTLAND 
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SYSTEM TEST AND EVALUATION 
RANGING, SERVO AND INDICATORS 


LQ. TAcicat 
\ \ OPERATIONS 


GUIDANCE SYSTEM RECEIVER AND 


response 
from 
responsible 
people 


= 


Product Engineering readers are decision makers! They make the 
engineering decisions that bring to life the products for defense, 


industry, business and home. 


How many responsible engineers are needed to create a super Navy 
radar like the Sperry SPG-49? There are 102 engineers — 89 of whom are 
pictured — currently working on this intricate guidance system for combat 
ship missiles at Sperry Gyroscope Company in Great Neck, N. Y. 


The diagram emphasizes how project teams are the order of the day. 


Responsible men like these need the latest and best design engineering 
information. Every week, Product Engineering fulfills these needs more 
fully than does any other design publication. The result: Overwhelming 


response and enthusiasm! 


Selling the key men who specify the materials, parts, components and 
finishes for products in the $41-billion Original Equipment Market is 
the job Product Engineering can do most productively for you. 


Let us show you the facts. 


Product Engineering 


THE McGRAW-HILL WEEKLY OF DESIGN ENGINEERING & PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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FAMOUS LAST WORDS (No. 5) 


" THERE'S PLENTY OF TIME 
BEFORE THE SHOW" 











i, : 





Trade Show dates have a way of sneaking up on you 


Many last minute “scrambles” could be avoided by 
early contact with your exhibit builder—the sooner 
you secure his counsel the better service he can provide. 

But planning exhibits in advance, though desirable, 
is not always possible. 


Marketing factors, new product developments and 
other reasons for last minute decisions, may delay 
production until shortly before show time. Under these 


conditions, you need the services of an exhibit builder 
who can work efficiently under pressure and even do 


the “near” impossible, when necessary. 

GRS&W is such an exhibit builder. 

Our stock in trade is the ability to grasp any new 
exhibit problem quickly—and come up with an answer 
that is imaginative, appropriate, realistic, effective! So 
if you find yourself in a “tight” situation, call us. 
We've never missed a show date ! 

Our services are complete—from original planning 
through designing, building, installing, removing, stor- 
ing and re-shipping of your display properties. 


DID YOU KNOW ... that GRS&W has 50,000 sq. ft. of modern manufacturing facilities and 65,000 
sq. ft. of clean, dry heated fireproof storage area. 


Co FR S&S & WN iisoiays?”" 


GARDNER, ROBINSON, STIERHEIM & WEIS, INC. © 5875 Centre Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania 
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. SALES 


WAKE UP! 


Sleepy-eyed hound 
(ubiquitous type) 
stirs salesmen 


Field salesmen of Vulcan-Hart 
Corp., in town for a general sales 
meeting, had barely landed when 
they were greeted by the image of a 
sad-eyed hound dog. The canine ap- 
peared, among other places, on an 
ingenious wall calendar distributed 
to each salesman for the Louisville, 
Ky., commercial cooking equipment 
manufacturer. 

When spread open, the top half of 
the calendar revealed the head of 
the fiop-eared hound. The bottom 
half of the calendar outlined each 
day’s events, supplied a daily car- 
toon for laughs, even told the sales- 
men where to go for breakfast. 
Since the calendar was padded, the 
outline of each day’s activities could 
be torn off at day’s end, revealing 
the next day’s activities and the 
next day’s breakfast location—im- 
portant, since breakfast was served 
in a different dining room each 
morning. 

The dog represented the pictorial 
theme of the meeting and his head 
appeared on all material distributed 


cee © ek 


Announcement train . 


Los Angeles, chose mailing in form of train of die-cut hopper 
cars to announce new grade of: muriate of potash available 


“ 


PROMOTION 





TO THE YEAR 
OF OPPORTUNITY 











. American Potash & Chemical Corp., to 


Rouser . . He may not look it, but Vul- 
can-Hart’s hound spurred salesmen on to 
greater efforts. 


to the salesmen. The verbal theme 
accompanying the sleepy-eyed mon- 
grel was “Wake Up .. to the year of 
opportunity.” 

During the four-day event, the 
hound appeared everywhere. Post- 
ers with his likeness were displayed 
on plant walls; plant personnel, ap- 
pointed to guide salesmen on tours, 
wore pocket cards with his image 
peering out; place cards containing 


his picture were at each salesman’s 
place at mealtime . . all accompanied 
by the “Wake Up” theme. 

In offices, meeting rooms and in 
the hospitality suite, 30-inch cut- 
outs of the animal rocked from side 
to side, powered by a battery oper- 
ated motor. As a sort of sales “Os- 
car,” one salesman was awarded an 
eight-inch model of the flop-eared 
canine. 

The original plan had been to cli- 
max the meeting by presenting a 
real live dog who was the counter- 
part of the lovable mongrel in the 
illustrations but, apparently, the 
artist—in designing the dog—had 
overreached himself. 

A check of pet shops revealed 
that—locally, at least—no such ani- 
mal existed. 


Celebrates Seaway opening 
with commemorative stamps 


Willys Motors, Toledo, O., marked 
the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway—and the addition of its 
own home town as a Seaway city— 
by remembering its friends in other 
cities with a commemorative Sea- 
way postage stamp. 

The letter, sent to editors over 
the signature of Marden R. Bishop, 
director of public relations, was 
sent “as a small token of our ap- 
preciation for past favors.” The let- 
ter read, in part: ‘ 

““Jeep’ vehicles have long been 
exported through the Toledo port. 
In the years to come more of them 
will be leaving the United States 
via the St. Lawrence Seaway to 
other countries in the free world. 

“As the Seaway is dedicated, we 


yontinued on p. 134 


OX OM@ 


fertilizer 


manufacturers. Each 
reveals additional car bearing new message. Mailing went to 
2,000 prospects. McCarty Co., Los Angeles, was the agency. 


page, when unfolded, 
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How well do you know 


THE MARKET FOR 
CONSTRUCTION 
EHKQUIPMENT 


AND MATERIALS? 
ie 


What percentage of construction products are 


purchased by contractors? 90%? 80%? 70%? 60%? 50%? 


The answer, based on a study of equip- _ that over half of this fifty percent is sold 
ment sales by A.E.D. distributor mem- to contractors with fewer than 100 em- 


bers, is just 50%. Other research shows __ ployees. 


As is true in most other markets, do relatively 
few large companies dominate equipment buying? 


No; in construction the reverse is true. employment own more pieces of equip- 
The many thousands of smaller contrac- ment in proportion to their manpower 
tors who make up the majority of total _ than larger contractors. 


Who makes up the other half of the market for construction products? 
Governments? Aggregate producers? Mines? Loggers? 
Public service companies? Industrials? 


All of these groups combined buy a full _ racetracks, large ranches and ball parks 
half of the products sold by A.E.D. must be included in this vast and varied 
distributors. Even some cemeteries, market. 


Who makes buying decisions? Presidents? Partners? Owners? 
Purchasing agents? Superintendents? Foremen? Everybody? 


Definitely not “everybody”. Buying de- The titles of the men who do the buying 
cisions are made by relatively few men, are not standardized. They vary from one 
most of whom have a top level position. concern to another. 
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How can the key men who do the buying 
in each organization be identified? 


The way to identify those who make buy- 
ing decisions, and to keep up with changes 
as they occur, is to make continual per- 
sonal contacts at the places where pur- 
chases are made, and find out. This 
means, of course, visiting every contrac- 


tor, large and small, every state, county 
and municipal highway department, every 
utility, surface mining company and al’ 
the other companies that buy this type 
of product. 


Is it practical for a manufacturer or a publisher 
to visit every organization to identify the companies 
and men who buy construction products? 


It is not economically possible for either! 
That is why well over 90% of the manu- 
facturers must rely on distributor sales- 
men to carry their personal sales messages 
throughout their market for effective sell- 


How to buy, use and maintain construc- 
tion products. Specifically, these informa- 
tion needs can be classified into four major 
groups: 


1. Management—such as taxes, deprecia- 
tion, cost control, personnel, office sys- 
tems, safety, insurance, government. 


2. Projects—job stories and application 
ideas featuring the most modern products 
and methods. 


3. Maintenance—how to plan and man- 


There is. Twenty five leading manufac- 
turers of construction products have 
asked their own customers and prospects 
which magazines they read. They have 
found that among the actual men who 
buy, Construction Equipment is by far 
the most widely read magazine serving 
the market, Results of these studies are 


You need to reach the men who make 
buying decisions in all segments of the 
market. You need a magazine that is read 
and respected by these key men. In other 


ing. And it is why Conover-Mast relies on 
over 1,400 of these same salesmen to 
direct Construction Equipment Magazine 
to the key buyers. 


What are the common information needs of construction product 
buyers in all parts of the market? 


age service and maintenance programs. 


4. Buying—new products, new literature, 
case studies on how to buy. Articles on 
credit, finance, leasing, rentals. 


Every issue of Construction Equipment is 
dedicated to providing this information. 
Much subject coverage of this well- 
rounded editorial service has been pio- 
neered by, and is exclusive in Construction 
Equipment, which focuses on facts of im- 
mediate and practical value to its readers. 


Is there evidence that Construction Equipment is read by the men 
who make buying decisions? What actual buying actions result? 


available for inspection. 

Additional evidence is the large quantity 
and high quality of inquiries received 
from Construction Equipment readers. A 
careful study shows that 68% of Construc- 
tion Equipment inquiries resulted in or 
were likely to result in sales when fol- 
lowed up by salesmen. 


What do you need to sell this market most effectively? 


words, you need Construction Equipment 
Magazine. For complete information con- 
tact the publisher at 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


Construction Equipment Magazine 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from page 131 


at Willys Motors, Inc., and Willys- 
Overland Export Corp. thought you 
would like a commemorative en- 
velope with the new St. Lawrence 
Seaway stamp.” 

In addition to the stamp, the en- 
velope bore the seal of the port of 
of Toledo. 


BRIGHT IDEA 


Sample kits of 
‘boxed light’ sell 
lighting for GE 





When General Electric Co. sales- 
men go out to sell industrial light- 
ing, they take samples with them 
not of the lighting fixtures but of 
the illumination itself! 

The company’s Large Lamp De- 
partment, Cleveland, is introducing 
its salesmen to a new sales tool— 
the “see-level comparator”—which 
makes it possible for the prospect 





AWARI 
Your Name 


Christensen wins 


© Winner of the seventh IM 
“Sales Promotion Idea of the 
Month” contest is Morgan Christ- 
ensen of General Electric Co.’s 
Large Lamp Department. 

He won our “Idea Man” trophy 
for thinking up the “See-Level 
Comparator” (see story above). 

You, too, can win. See page 150 
for details. 
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O° tue ast important Gightng sabes tal since the pocket ight mete! 


COMPARATOR 





@ PORTABLE 


Tne) a ae))! 


@ PROVED IN-USE 


WOW YOU CAN SHOW THE NEW |.£.S. LIGHTING LEVELS TO YOUR CUSTOMERS; THIS NEW TOOL MAKES THESE LEVELS UNDERSTANDABLE AND SALABLE! 


WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT DOES 


HOW TO SELL WITH THE SEE-LEVEL COMPARATOR 


CLINCHING THE SALE 


Illuminating . . Cover of GE brochure, merchandising ‘‘see-level comparator,’’ features 


diagram of unit 
it does, how to make the sale. 


to “see” the amount of light he is 
ordering—before he orders it. 

The device is a portable box 
about the size and weight of a man’s 
two-suiter suitcase. When set up 
for demonstration, the front is re- 
moved exposing two chambers. 
Each chamber can be individually 
illuminated. 

The salesman has the prospect 
select two identical samples of some 
work performed by the company— 
a component from the assembly 
line, a page of figures from the 
business office, merchandise from 
a display. 

One sample is placed in each 
chamber. Then the prospect is asked 
to increase illumination in the left- 
hand chamber until he considers it 
adequate. (He can select up to 1,400 
footcandles by operating a control 
rod.) The salesman then whips out 
a light meter and takes a reading 
of actual available light in the room 
and simulates that lighting level in 
the right compartment of the com- 
parator. Then the salesman and 
prospect sit back and observe the 
difference. , _ 

The light in the left chamber is 
bound to be brighter, and the pros- 
pect has already said that it is the 
light level he considers adequate. 
In effect, he has proved the sales- 
man’s point without the salesman’s 


Inside pages, tabbed below cover, tell what the unit is, what 


help—and he’s welcome to check 
the light meter himself. 

Convinced of the success of the 
device, General Electric is produc- 
ing it in quantity and making it 
available to company _ salesmen, 
utility salesmen, distributor sales- 
men, electrical contractors, fixture 
manufacturers’ salesmen and light- 
ing designers. 

GE also has issued an eight-page 
brochure explaining to prospective 
demonstrator-salesmen what the 
device is, how it works and how it 
can be effectively used as a sales 
tool. 

The idea was submitted by Mor- 
gan Christensen of GE’s Large 
Lamp Department. 


Machine tool executive wins 
friends by sharing a hobby 


Visitors to DoAll Co., Des Plaines, 
Ill. machine tool manufacturer, can 
see the old as well as the new when 
they view the company’s latest 
products. DoAll has placed on ex- 
hibit replicas of the seven basic ma- 
chine tools used by man. 

They are part of a permanent ex- 
hibit featuring full-size and scale 
models of tools and machinery 
which marked the development of 
the industrial revolution. The seven 

Continued on p. 138 





tert bith itl 


eh Cover shoreside — Marine Engineering/Log 
reaches key shore personnel in 99.5% of companies 
operating ships of 75 net tons or more (tugs and work- 
boats to superliners). 


3 Cover shipboard — Marine, like other markets, 
can’t be sold unless you sell the user (consumer) too. 
Marine Engineering/Log gives you this vital buying 
influence group—more officer-subscribers than all other 
magazines combined. 


Photo by Hans Marx 
@) Cover and penetrate all the way down to buying action — 


Proof: Heavy reader preference for Marine Engineer- 


engineering-management editorial pages — and more 
ing/Log is shown by independent Mills Shepard read- 


total editorial pages — than any other marine publica- 





ership surveys. Too, an average of 44.1% of subscribers 
ashore interviewed by Mills Shepard in 1958 “make 
recommendations, establish specifications, approve 
specifications, make final decisions, or authorize pur- 
chases.” Surprisingly, only Marine Engineering/Log 
offers proof of readership among buying influence 
groups. 

Proof: An experienced crew of editors delivers more 


tion. Count them for yourself. 

Proof: No other marine publication comes close to the 
scope and depth of Marine Engineering/Log’s editorial 
content. Compare for yourself. 

Proof: Overwhelming lead in advertising pages shows 
that suppliers and manufacturers find ME/Log the 
most effective and economical (lowest cost per 1,000) 
selling medium in the marine market. 





“™ MARINE ENGINEERING/LOG 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER MAGAZINE * 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


Since 1938 Putman Magazines Have Applied 


—e_-! *- 


CHEMICAL 
PROCESSING 


K 


AP 


BUSINESS 


wens / SUPERMARKET CHAINS 
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WHO?. . . who is qualified to say 


what editorial content is best? 


Are you, as an experienced adver- 
tising buyer—or are we as publishers 
of many years—qualified to say what 
editorial content is “best” for any 
given industrial magazine? 

Do long-experienced industrial ed- 
itors develop a sixth sense that “just 
knows” what is “best” . . . with no 
chance of error? 

Well, what is best editorial con 
tent from an advertiser’s standpoint? 
Isn’t it obvious that... 

... the best editorial content for 
any industrial magazine, from the 
advertising buyer's standpoint, is 
that which builds maximum read 
ing of the maximum number of 
the advertiser’s best prospects? 


READERS DECIDE... 


We, or you .. . or “wise editors”... 
may set ourselves up as judges of 
what readers “ought to read,” or 
“ought to want to read,” or “will 
read.” But readers have a devastat- 
ing habit of simply ignoring “ex- 
perts” opinions and/or dictums .. . 
of by-passing that which does not 
appeal to them 

That’s why Putman Publishing 
Company, back in 1938, elected to 
apply “the total marketing concept” 
to editorial selection . . . finding out 
first what desired readers actually 
will read .. . then giving them such 
editorial content. ° 


Self-styled ‘‘experts’’ sometimes claim to 
evaluate ‘‘best editorial’’ by counting *“‘num 


bers of editors,’’ or *‘numbers of degrees of 


editors.’’ Of course, this is simply the “‘num 
bers game’ in both instances it is not 
in line with ‘‘the total marketing concept 

Obviously ‘“‘enough editors’’ are necessary 


but ‘‘number alone mean nothing.) 


WHAT? What will desired readers 


actually read? 
It’s really no great secret. It’s not 
difficult to find out* if one really 
tries. 
Desired readers have long been tell- 
ing publishers .. . 
give us up-to-the-minute informa 
tion on the major problems that 
puzzle our industry .. . that we 
may make wise decisions. 
help us decide what is right on 
highly controversial issues of our 
industry. 


tell us, fast, what’s happening in 
our industry. What’s new in devel- 
opments . . . significant develop- 
ments? 

tell us, fast, when new materials 
are developed . . . or new machines, 
new products or new ways of solv- 
ing annoying problems... . give us 
the “basic idea” and tell us where 
we can get specific facts to enable 
us to apply these new ideas to our 
specific problem in our own plants, 


AND ... they add, with emphasis— 


“make it easy-to-read .. . make it 
interesting . . . save our time.” 
“do away with long-winded, theo- 
retical treatises . . . and heavy 
technical phraseology. Say it in 
everyday words. We went through 
theory at school . . . now we are 
post - graduate, practical execu- 
tives.” 

“save our time... we are too busy 
for academic discussion.” 


The above is the Editorial Credo 
of Putman magazines. 
This is the practical application of 
the “total marketing concept” to in- 
dustrial publishing. 
BUT . . . it is difficult to get ‘‘old line,’’ or 


“standard magazine’ editors to deliver 
this kind of editorial content. 


HOW? How PROVE readership? 


Can readership be proved? Can com- 
peting magazines be “tested” for rel- 
ative readership? 

Yes, indeed. These two ways give 
valuable information to an advertis- 
ing buyer— 

1) MAIL READERSHIP STUDY RE- 
SULTS, providing proper tech- 
niques are used, lists are care- 
fully selected, tabulation is done 
without bias. 

THE RECENT FREIBERG-ARF RE- 
PORT on “Mail Questionnaire 
Readership Study Techniques” 
gives invaluable guidance. Copy 
of report is available upon re- 
quest to address opposite. 
ANALYSES OF READER RE- 
SPONSE to editorial content and 
advertising. Qualitative analysis, 
not mere numbers, is essential. 
Here is proof positive of “reader 
action,” demonstrating reader- 
ship. 





the TOTAL MARKETING CONCEPT 


in Industrial Publishing 


@ building editorial to meet readers’ tastes and needs 


@ “hand-picking” quality circulation 


@ building better quality readership 


“Total marketing concept’’?... What is it? 


Here’s a recent definition: 


“The concept, essentially, consists of finding out what the cus- 
tomer does and will need and what he can and will pay for it, 
determining if it can be made at all and, if so, at a cost which will 


yield a redsonable profit when sold at the price the customer will 


pay, and then—and only then—going into production.” 


...Z. Allen Pique, of Hughes Products, 


A “Revolution” in industrial publishing 


Apply such thinking to building editorial content for indus- 
trial magazines, and you have a “revolution” in industrial 
publishing. 

In 1938, Putman Publishing Company inaugurated such a 
“revolution” .. . by introducing this new concept, and other 
new techniques (new format, better journalism, etc.), into 
industrial publishing . . . in its first publication, CHEMICAL 
PROCESSING. Editing skills have improved from year to 
year... basic concept and editorial policy remain the same. 


FIND OUT WHAT DESIRED READERS WILL READ 
... then provide it 


This 1s not the “easy way to edit.” 

It’s a lot easier to edit as most standard magazines do... 
i.e. feature long technical articles, in heavy, academic theory 
style. Thus, a few such long articles fill up most of the avail- 
able editorial space. 

But experience proves that such editing does not provide 
top readership of busy, key men in industry. 

In direct opposition, Putman magazines insist that all 
editorial content must meet these requirements: 

(a) It must specifically apply to the reader’s job-inter 
ests as of today. 

(b) Must be written in terse, factual style . . . eliminat- 
ing every unnecessary word, giving essential infor- 
mation in fastest, easiest-to-read form. 
PUTMAN 


Ge 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


111 East Delaware Place ¢ Chicago 11, Illinois 
EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY 


and Bay E. Estes, U. S. Steel Vice Pres.* 


THE HARD WAY? 
That’s “the hard way” to edit. It takes a specially trained 
staff of editors... not an “orthodox editorial staff.” 

It takes editors who “beat the bushes” for hard-to-get 
material, who prepare such material for easy, fast reading. 
In short, these editors must “take the work out of reading” 
for busy readers. 

Does this differ from “standard” or “old line” magazine 
editing? Yes indeed here’s how: 


“OLD-LINE’ EDITING “MARKETING CONCEPT’ EDITING 


® Editors decide what they think © Editors must find out what de- 
‘readers ought to read.” sired readers actually. will 


Subjects may be treated in read. 


academic heavy-technical 
phraseology... at great 
length. 


Subjects selected may be aca- 
demic, unrelated to actual op- 
erations of today. 


A few long articles fill the 
pages. 


Subjects must be written in 
terse, easy-to-read, minimum- 
technical-jargon style. 
Subjects must be pertinent to 
today’s problems . . . practi- 
cal, helpful NOW. 

Many, terse articles fill the 
pages ** 


BETTER READERSHIP AND READER ALTVION 


With such ‘“‘marketing concept” editorial, and “hand-picked” 
circulation, a magazine can’t help but build better reader- 
ship .. . and with it comes greater READER ACTION. 

READER ACTION means more readership .. . plus the 
action readers take to get more details, specific facts, to apply 
the ideas they get in reading such material. 

You can prove such readership by the evidence of such 
READER ACTION a safe guide in buying advertising 
values. 

NEWSFRONT, June 1959 


for more information on this subject, ask for your copy of the booklet 


fo 
How to Buy Better EDITORIAL VALUES.” No charge, Address above 
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Here isa 
cure for 
“just 
average” 


advertising 


This spade symbolizes one of the most 


important ingredients in any successful | 
. . the carefully | 
planned digging for solid facts about your | 


advertising campaign . 


particular business and its problems. 


It takes more brain sweat, more legwork, | 
more time and energy to plan and write | 


advertising when you do it this way. We 


know this. But this kind of solid ground- | 
work has paid dividends over the years | 


in consistently effective, high perform- 
ance advertising for our clients. 


We'd like a chance to show you how this | 
technique of gathering ‘“‘data-in-depth”’ | 
can help the readership and the selling 


impact of your advertising. 


Our phone number is RAndolph 6-1670. 


ensholt 


the 
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basic machine tools shown include 
the boring mill, lathe, planer, mill- 
ing machine, drill press, grinder 
and band saw. 

Also featured are one of James 
Watt’s original steam engines and 
a full scale model of the first ma- 
chine tool ever built—a boring mill 
constructed in England in 1775. 

The exhibit is the result of a 
personal hobby of Leighton A. Wil- 
kie, DoAll’s chairman of the board, 
who started collecting early ma- 
chines and tools a number of years 
ago. In all, models of 24 industrial 
inventions are on display. 

And, for comparison, the visitor 
is invited to visit the nearby test 
laboratory where DoAll’s latest ma- 
chine tools are also on display. 


New third-class envelope begs 
recipient to "pull that tab” 


The ever present problem of 
keeping third-class mail from end- 
ing up, unopened, in the waste- 
basket has been challenged by Ten- 
sion Envelope Corp., Kansas City, 


Mo., with a new entry called the 
“Sim-Pull” opener. 

Keynote of the new style en- 
velope, now in the process of being 
patented, is a small tab used to pull 
the end flap out. The tab does not 
protrude but is visible when the 
recipient turns the envelope over. 
A spot of gum (Penesealite post- 
age saver) holds the tab in position 
until the envelope is opened. 

The “Sim-Pull” envelope can be 
opened and contents removed in 
just three seconds, according to the 
company. Even more important to 
direct mail advertisers is the unique 
design which makes the addressee 
unable to resist pulling the tab. 
Mail room tests have proved that 
automatic insertion and mailing are 
trouble free with the new device, 
the company reports. 

Samples can be obtained by 
writing Tension Envelope Corp., 
Suite 506, 19th and Campbell Sts., 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


‘Packaged’ telephone systems 
make Tele-Norm sales kits 


A private telephone system con- 
sisting of three dial telephones and 
Continued on p. 142 


Irresistible . . Designed to overcome addressee’s resistance to opening third class mail 
|} is Tension Envelope’s new third class mailer complete with convenient tab for atten- 
| tion getting as well as easy opening. 


Advertising Agency | 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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ADVERTISING IN 
MODERN 
MACHINE SHOP 


combined with direct mail 


stimulates sales 
in lagging market 


SALES JUMP 854% FOR MADISON-FAESSLER TOOL CO. 


from 125 to 5 micro-inches surface 
finish 
in one 5-second pass! 


with the revolutionary Matenallen_,burnishing tool 
© Finishes roughest bored ot turned rur- able Sanple! setup and operation. mo 


ses Toots 
U 


Mr. Keessen Mr. Thomson 
Write for complete 4 page folder 


on Madison-Faessler Success Story 
and MODERN MACHINE SHOP media file. 


BIGGEST CIRCULATION .. . over 54,000 
LARGEST PLANT COVERAGE. . . over 36,000 


Lowery COsT 
PER THOUSAND... $7.13 


@ Same ad has run 7 times in Modern Machine Shop... 
averages over 100 INQUIRIES PER MONTH 


@ Modern Machine Shop Direct Mail List 
PULLS 10% to 15% RETURNS 


Madison-Faessler and their agency, Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly of St. Louis 
write this dramatic success story through the use of a powerful com- 
bination of MODERN MACHINE SHOP media. This ad has run seven 
times in MODERN MACHINE SHOP, produces 100 to 130 inquiries 
per insertion . .. proves conclusively the value of repetition to the 
right audience. Because MODERN MACHINE SHOP is read by the 
best prospects in metal working, the men who buy or influence buying, 
these consistent inquiries develop a high percentage of closed sales. 
Using MODERN MACHINE SHOP'’s Standard Industrial Classifications, 
the Madison-Faessler list was composed of 4-digit classifications 
known to be prospects for Microller Burnishing. Further screening 
(hitting high potential sales territories by counties) refined the list 
for an unusual yield of returns and resulting sales. 


MADISON-FAESSLER SALES MANAGER 
AND AGENCY EXECUTIVE AGREE... 


“Modern Machine Shop creates interest, 
demand and sales ...at every level 
in metal working’ 


“Our reps report a high percentage of closed sales on leads 

furnished by Modern Machine Shop ads and mailings. This adver- 

tising helps find their prospects for them. . . greatly increases 

hei ductivi s a," f 4 

their productivity and cuts cost per ca ZL, A a 

Garry Keessen, Sales Manager 

Madison-Faessler Tool Co. 

‘‘Modern Machine Shop’s editorial material and advertisements 

are widely read and acted upon by people at every level of buying 

influence. We have doubled our schedule . . . and we're confident 


it will double our response."’ i, 4 he, 


William H. Thomson, Vice President 
Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly Advertising, St. Louis, Mo. 


modern machine shop 


431 MAIN STREET e¢ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Chemist and factory superintendent, chemical engineer and plant manager, re- 
search director and executive vice president—the typical rubber man is neces- 
sarily a man of many parts... many interests. And he must be alert to—and 
understand—every factor which can affect the production of rubber products... 
and the people in the rubber industry. 


HE MUST BE FULLY INFORMED—regardless of his primary responsibility—to do a 
thoroughly effective job. Naturally, he must have the latest technical facts. But 
also: up-to-the-minute news and information on economic trends, legislation, 
business developments—everything and anything related to efficient and eco- 
nomic rubber goods production, sales, applications. That is why he reads Rubber 
Age! It is the only magazine edited to all his specialized needs as a man working 
in the rubber industry. 


WE KNOW FOR SURE! Because Rubber Age editors are constantly in the field; 
know the men in it. And they have researched the industry, too—through Mills 
Shepard readership studies—found out what these men want to know . . . how 
they want it presented. More! Rubber Age readers pay for their subscriptions. 


It all adds up to an effective advertising medium. The most effective in the field! 
That’s why year after year, more advertisers place more advertising—invest 
more dollars—in Rubber Age than in any other rubber journal in the world! 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC., 101 WEST 3lst STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 





Je 


FACTS ABOUT THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY AND RUBBER AGE 


e A leading growth market — 
budgeted and blueprinted for 
expansion through 1966 


e Today, $61% billion big 


e Currently spending $2 billion a 
year for chemicals, compounding 
ingredients, machinery, textiles, 
equipment, yarns, sundry supplies 
and services... another $250 
million on expansion and 
improvement 

e Making over 50,000 different 
consumer, industrial and 

military products 


e Includes 2,100 U.S. and 


Canadian plants—all reached 
through Rubber Age 


e Researched for Rubber Age by 
Mills Shepard ... with reports 
available on effective advertising 
to this market 

e All levels of buying decision are 
reached through Rubber Age— 
with circulation concentrated as 
follows: Management, 39%; 
Production Supervision, 27%; 
Research & Development, 22%; 
Purchasing, 3%; 

Miscellaneous, 9% 

e An every-month schedule in 
Rubber Age costs only $2.820 for 
a full year—$235 a page 

For full facts on this tremendous 
market and its most dynamic 
magazine, call your Rubber Age 
representative or fill out and 
mail this coupon. 


RUBBER AGE 
101 West 31st St., New York 1, N.Y. 


I’m interested. Please send: 


{ | There’s Profit in Rubber 


How to Advertise Effectively 
to the Rubber Industry 


| 1958-1959 Review and Preview 
of the Rubber Industry 


| Rubber Age Fact File 
There'll Be Some Changes Made 


NAME 


COMPANY__— 





ADDRESS____ 





a | a | 
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To sell manufacturers of 


Appliances 
Fabrica ted 
Jucts 


and 


NV 


your basic advertising buy is... 


Metal 
=)oducts 
lanufacturing 


Check this big reason why: 


MPM's EDITORIAL COVERAGE OF 
APPLIANCE AND FABRICATED METAL 
PRODUCTS MANUFACTURING EX- 
TENDS "FROM RAW METAL TO 
FINISHED PRODUCT" 





5 ee Che PUBLICATIONS, INC 


Established 1944 
YORK STREET at PARK AVENUE + ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 
TErrace 4.5280, 5281 
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an automatic switchboard has been 
neatly packaged into a sales kit 
which makes the rounds with Tele- 
Norm Corp. (New York) salesmen 
and helps them sell the company’s 
private telephone systems. 

Called the “Sales Communicator,” 
the four-piece unit is packed in a 
21x20x11” four-wheel carrying case. 
The demonstration kit executes all 
operations of Tele-Norm PAX (pri- 
vate automatic exchange) systems. 
These systems range from less than 
ten telephone lines to over 10,000. 

By simply plugging in the con- 
necting cord of the unit, the sales- 
man can demonstrate the opera- 
tional features of a complete sys- 
tem: setting up several lines for a 
conference call; using a telephone 
as a microphone for personnel pag- 
ing through a public address sys- 
tem, and using a priority button to 
cut in on a busy signal. 


Portable . . Tele-Norm sales kit meas- 
ures 21’'x20’’x11’’, contains three tele- 
phones and automatic switchboard. 


Editorial (plus comments) make 
timely promotional mailer 


Sales promotion ideas are where 
you find them and Circulation As- 
sociates, New York mailing service, 
built an effective idea around a 

yontinued on p. 146 


Newsy promotion 
Timely reprint 
of New York 
Timés editorial on 
direct mail _in- 
cluded Circulation 
Associates com- 
ments on how 
company fit in. 





TODAY 


HOW TO SELL 


“Flow of oil will be controlled by computer, which receives its data 

from automatic weather forecasters at various points of use. The two 7 r=. 

control panels directly in front of the operator are televised from panels 5) ne& | i 
SH IN G 


in other refineries, and are controllable by a master panel at his finger 


tips. Monitors are monitoring outlying refineries.”” (One of many pro- PUBLI COMPANY 


vocative illustrations which appeared in The Petroleum Engineer's 
“Century Ahead” issue in August) 


If you have an account that sells in the oil and 
gas business, chances are you (and he) have “had 
it’ during the past eighteen months. 


For the first time in 100 years of glorious, go- 
for-broke enterprise, the petroleum industry has 
cleaned house — to get set for the century ahead. 
Mergers, streamlining, fewer and better personnel 
—a real shakeout! 


isi ’s all 

neer your advertising efforts. oe we 
: P a 

e, sensible terms — 1" a new — 
arket facts, buying * 

“ o the job 


How to engi 
there in simp! 
Annual Presentation. 
and practices — everyt 
right. Drop us 4 line, and you 


hing you need to d 


NAME 


COMPANY— 


r copies are on the way: 


And if you get the message, you'll buy space for 
oil equipment and service accounts on the same 
basis. No more marginal circulation at “tonnage” 
rates. Boil it down to the hard core of purchasing 
influence —the engineering / operating men. 
17,179 in Drilling / Producing; 5,201 in Pipelining; 
8,862 in Refining; 3,853 in Management; pure, pow- 
erful, all-buying total — 35,095; and you can buy it 
in any combination! 


The new look starts in 60. Why not plan schedules 
that fit? 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING COMPANY /=s0x 1589 e DALLAS 
DALLAS: Abbott Sparks, Adv. Director; Ed Sealey, Paul Mansfield, 800 Davis Bidg., Riverside 8-4403; NEW YORK: John L. McDonald, Clyde Dillehay, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, MUrray Hill 6-7232; CHICAGO 
E. V. Perkins, Robert T. Mahoney, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, HArrison 7-6883; LOS ANGELES: Richard P. McKey; 465 East Union, Pasadena, MUrray 1-0685; HOUSTON: Jess E. Adkins, 2370 Rice Bivd 
Room 110, JAckson 6-2631; BIRMINGHAM: Fred W. Smith, 120] Forest View Lane, Vesthaven, TRemont 1-5762; LONDON: Kenneth S. Brooks, 741 Green Lanes, Winchmore Hill, London N 21, England 
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Suggestion from Architectural Record to any building product advertiser seek- 
ing to determine which architectural magazine will serve him best in 1959 


make 
this 
basic 





_-7 Editorial 


You'll note that Architectural Record not only serves its architect and 
engineer readers with more editorial pages—but it is the one leading archi- 
tectural magazine whose editorial content is. . . 

@ edited specifically for architects—and engineers in building; 

@ timed and balanced continuously with the aid of Dodge Reports to be 
of maximum value to architects and engineers in terms of the work on 
their boards; 

@ evaluated in terms of worth to readers by Eastman Research Organiza- 
tion and Continuing Readership Research. 

You'll note, too, that Architectural Record’s 41 awards for editorial ex- 

cellence include 5 out of 6 awards to architectural magazines by The 

American Institute of Architects! 


_-~ Readership 


@ Architects and engineers have steadily voted Architectural Record 
“preferred” in 118 out of 131 studies SPONSORED BY BUILDING 
PRODUCT MANUFACTURERS AND ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


_- Circulation 


@ More architects—and more engineers—subscribe to Architectural Record 
than to any other architectural magazine. (See recapitulation of archi- 
tect and engineer circulation, pages 2 and 3 of A.B.C. statements.) 





@ Architectural Record’s renewal percentage is highest, too. 


@ And you can reach Architectural Record’s architect and engineer sub- 
scribers at the lowest cost per page per 1,000. 


_--- Coverage 


Architectural Record’s architect and engineer subscribers are verifiably 
responsible for planning 94% of the total dollar value of all architect- 
planned nonresidential building—and 77% of the residential building. 


__---Advertising 


For thirteen straight years more building product advertisers have placed 
more pages of advertising in Architectural Record than in any other 
architectural magazine. (67% more in the first seven months of 1959!) 
Ask your Architectural Record representative for full informa- 
tion or write or phone the “workbook of the active architect 
and engineer”... 


Ped 


a reer Se wen tae 


}- so. 
Architectural @ @ 
Record rid om eee ee OX 5-3000 


Published since 1891 by F. W. Dodge Corporation whose services also include: Dodge 


Reports « Dodge Construction Statistics « Sweet’s Catalog Service * The Nation’s Schools « The 
Modern Hospital « College and University Business « Hospital Purchasing File * Dodge Books 
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New York Times editorial on the 
New York newspaper strike early 
this year. 

The Times devoted the column to 
reflections on how important sec- 
ondary reading matter had become 
during the weeks New Yorkers were 
deprived of their daily newspapers. 
It pointed up particularly how the 
strike had forced renewed aware- 
ness of the value—at all times—of 
direct mail communication. 

Circulation Associates reprinted 
the editorial, added footnotes here 
and there to explain its own direct 
mail role, and mailed it as a broad- 
side. Also printed on the broadside 
was a covering letter crediting the 
Times and endorsing the newspa- 


per’s article 


From coast to coast 


. po aie 


Cleaning up . . At stop-off point, salesman demonstrates Clayton steam cleaner in ac- 
tions as he aims high-velocity spray at oil storage tank 


Trucks-on-the-spot 


increase sales for 
industrial cleaning rig 


# Clayton Mfg. Co., El Monte, Cal., 
manufacturer of industrial steam 
cleaning equipment, has never had 
cause to complain about its sales. 
They 
during the company’s 29-year ex- 
istence. Nevertheless, a check of the 
potential market for such equipment 
indicated that, although that mar- 
ket was expanding, Clayton was not 
getting as large a share as it should. 

Clayton noted, too, 
that a large proportion of purchas- 
ers had always been lured strictly 
on “product appeal.” Many bought 
the product after seeing it listed in 
a salesman’s catalog, visiting a dis- 
tributor’s showroom .. or when 
they were lucky enough to deal with 
a salesman who happened to have a 
demonstration unit of the right 
model handy. Typical users include 


have consistently increased 


executives 


garages, plants, service stations, 
truck and bus fleets and dairies. 

To take advantage of this un- 
tapped potential, Clayton decided to 


take the mountain to Mohammed, 
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as it were, and give would-be cus- 
tomers a good long look at—and a 
demonstration of—the three-quarter 
ton product. 

A fleet of 30 light trucks were 
fitted with working steam cleaners 
and sent out on the company’s reg- 


Fleet goes out 
Sales rose wherever trucks appeared. 


ular coast-to-coast sales routes. As a 
existing Clayton cleaner 
sales records have been toppled 
wherever the trucks have appeared, 
the company’s management reports. 

Each truck has two heavy-duty 
cleaners mounted in its special can- 
opy-topped body. One is a combi- 
nation steam and hydraulic jet clean- 
er; the other a smaller all-purpose 
steam cleaner. The trucks also carry 
solution tanks, cleaning compound, 
hoses and cleaning guns. 


result, 


In a typical service operation, the 
unit simply rolls up to a prospect’s 
place of business, is plugged into the 

Continued on p. 149 


. wat 


Brightly painted Clayton demonstration trucks leave home base. 
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... THE BASIC BOOK OF METALWORKING! 


MACHINE AND TOOL BLUE BOOK DELIVERS YOUR SALES MESSAGE 
TO OVER 50,000 PRIME SPECIFIERS AND BUYERS OF EQUIPMENT 
AND MATERIALS USED IN MACHINING, FABRICATION AND PRODUCTION 
PROCESSES. 


. readers who are selected because of their responsibility to 
specify and purchase equipment and materials. BPA audited cir- 
culation is over 98% personalized by name and title. MTBB serves 
the entire metalworking market including tooling, engineering, 
production and maintenance. Your sales message in MTBB reaches 
over °173,794 interested readers in more than 30,000 manufactur- 
ing plants each month. Consistently helpful and factual editorial 
features have made Machine and Tool Blue Book one of the most 
thoroughly read publications in the metalworking field. (Starch 
studies available.) A readership that rewards advertisers with 
top-quality inquiries and business building results. Yes, MTBB's 
combination of circulation quality and top readership due to 
editorial superiority does provide a firm, solid foundation on which 
to plan your 1960 metalworking marketing program. 


*Based on 3.9 readers per copy 


HITCHCOCK'S MACHINE and TOOL DIRECTORY 


.. . the industry's only “desk-size” direc- 
tory. Keeps your sales-message in front of 
your customers and prospects at the time 
they are ready to buy. Circulation is over 
30,000 each year. Provides 10 useful buying 
and reference features . . . lists Products, 
Manufacturers with addresses, Trade Associ- 
ations, Tool and Die Steels, Carbides, Cut- 
ting Fluids, Grinding Wheel Selection, Dis- 
tributors, Trade Names and helpful tables. 


) The sales clincher that rounds out your ad- 


vertising program in Machine and Tool Blue 
Book. 


hitchcock publishing company 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS * PHONE MOntrose 5-1000 


See reverse side for Publication and Market Data 





Machine and Tool 


BLUE BOOK 


The 138 BILLION DOLLAR METALWORKING MARKET 

The metalworking market is an industrial giant 
essentially made up of these nine major industrial 
classifications ra Si e, Furniture and Fixtures, 
Primary Metals, Fabricated Metal Products, 
Machinery, Electrical Machinery, Transportation, 
Instruments and Miscellaneous Manufactured 
Metal Products: the industries that make our 
airplanes, automobiles, furniture, fixtures, elec- 
trical products, machinery, appliances, plus many 
others, Products that are Pe oe in plants 
of all types and sizes... plants that are lo- 
cated all across the nation. 

Metalworking is a basic market and is therefore 
greatly affected by our expanding economy. It 
offers a continuous and growing market for new 
engineering ideas, services, materials, machinery 
and allied equipment. In fact, the metalworking 
market annually spends 130 billion dollars for 
these services, materials and products . . . metal- 
working accounts for 35% of the national prod- 
uct and provides employment for 40% of. the 
nation’s industrial hee ig 

Metalworking is truly a big and basic market 

. a market that is best reached by adver- 
tising in Machine and Tool Blue Book—the basic 
book of metalworking. 


BLUE BOOK REACHES THIS MARKET WITH A QUALIFIED 
CIRCULATION 


The circulation analysis, right, illustrates how 
the circulation of MTBB is concentrated by the 
proper percentages in the important and key 
classifications of the entire metalworking market. 
MTBB offers a market penetration of over 50,- 
000 selected and qualified recipients . . . men 
who have the responsibility to influence the sale 
of or purchase products and materials used by 
their plants. 


Che BPA audited circulation is 94.69% verified. 
MTBB covers the prime buyers best and offers 
low cost per thousand ($7.64) to reac h the im- 
portant groups in the metalworking market. 


TOP INQUIRY PRODUCER 


% OF INCREASE 
FOR 5 YEAR 


PERIOD 382% 


219% 
174% : 


_ on 
wen HERS 


The value of MTBB’s quality circulation and editorial 
uperiority is best proven by reader response to adver- 
tising and editorial review of products. Inquiries re 
ceived have grown continuously each year to more 
than 84,000 annually and this covers only inquiries 
going through our Reader Service Division and does 
not include the inquiries that go direct to the advertiser 


HITCHCOCK PUBLICATIONS Serving American Industry .. . 
Machine and Tool Blue Book, Hitchcock’s Machine and Tool Direc- 
Fastener Engineering, Grinding and Finishing, 
Carbide Engineering, The Plant, Hitchcock’s Wood Working Digest, 
Hitchcock's Wood Working Directory, Mass Transportation, Hitch- 
cock’s Mass Transportation Directory, School Bus Trends. 


tory, Assembly é 


THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED 


33 Primary Metal Indust 


CIRCULATION 


PROVEN READERSHIP 


The charts below show the results of a study made among 3000 individuals selected 
random by IBM equipment. This survey produced 950 replies for 31.7% return. 


DO YOU EXAMINE EVERY ISSUE OF BLUE BOOK? 
ALL 
MOST Ws 83 or 19% 


NEVER 22OR % 
NO ANSWER [MM 43 OR 5% 


DO YOU READ THE EDITORIAL SECTION? 
MOST (a ck 
SOME 
NONE B17 OR 2% 
NO ANSWER [i 40 OR 4% 


DO YOU READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS? 
MOST 2342 OF 36% 
SOME 
NONE B10 OR 1% 
NO ANSWER {951 OR 5% 


HOW MANY ADDITIONAL PEOPLE READ YOUR COPY? 

4 OR MORE «378 or 40% 
3 GS «221 «OR 23% 
2 CSC 265 OR 28% 
1 ME 86 OR 9% 


CIRCULATION ANALYSIS 
| ] 


Personne|— By Title 
T - T 


| 


Number 

of Plants 

| Reached 
Number of 
Individuals 
Addressed 
Executives 
Production 
Engineering 
Department 
Management 
| Purchasing 
All Others 


SIC Category 


| 
1 


Ordnance 


5 Furniture and Fixtures 


2 Stone, Clay and Glass Prod 


| 00] Ge 
| 


Do] Go| Go] | om 


WwW 


Fabricated Metal Produ 
35 Machinery (Except Electr 
Electrical Machinery 
7 Transportat on Equ pment 
38 Instrument: 
39 Miscellaneous Mfg. Industries | 
Other Mfg. Categories 
Manufa 
College 


Government 


turers’ Representative 


Libraries, Associations 
+ 


+ + ——— 
Other Categories 2118 


TOTALS 10.545 


+ 


= 
ing Tose | ain ize 2440 
! 


WRITE 


~hitehcock 


OMPANY 
ILLINOIS 


PUBLISHING 
WHEATON - 
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existing power source and performs. 
The trucks serve a good will func- 
tion, too, since they are on call to 
provide standby steam cleaning 
services to operators who have 
equipment emergencies. 

And, reports Clayton manage- 
ment, the $150,000 invested in the 
motorized demonstration project last 
year has already been repaid in in- 
creased sales. 


Vulcan finds muscle men make 
good trade show prospects 


Vulcan Binder & Cover Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., increased trade 
show traffic by appealing to the 
male animal’s urge to test and ex- 
hibit his own strength. 

The company, which manufac- 


tures loose leaf binders and cov- 
ers, also makes transparent Mylar 
sheet protectors for those binders. 
As a giveaway at the National 
Sales Executives Convention in New 
Orleans, the company featured a 
Mylar sheet protector with three- 


hole side punching and a sales mes- 
sage printed thereon. It was the 
message that pulled in the pros- 
pects. Printed in bold white letters 
against a black insert sheet were 
the words “Tear Me!” The response 
by would-be strong men, the com- 
pany reports, was gratifying—par- 
ticularly since their pulling and 
twisting did little or no damage to 
the extremely strong Mylar sheets. 
Quantity prices for Mylar pro- 
tectors were also printed on the 
product with a reminder that Vul- 
can sells binders and covers, too. 
General manager C. G. Swatek says 
quantity orders for Mylar protec- 
tors began arriving from conven- 
tion visitors less than a week after 
the show had closed. And, he adds, 
if these customers are using Vul- 
can sheet protectors, it stands to 
reason they are using the com- 
pany’s binders and covers too. 


MaGDa’'s drawings win friends 
for Miehle-Goss-Dexter 


MaGDa (that’s how she signs her 
name) is a small girl who is help- 
ing Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Chicago, 

Continued on p. 150 
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oe 


1960 SCHEDULE 


MUST INCLUDE Tue Om Daty 


BY ANY YARDSTICK 


ins Sehr 
API ISSUE 
THE YEAR’S BIGGEST 
ADVERTISING 
VALUE 
Still Time To Get In 


Four big API issues — 
November 8, 9, 10, 11. 
8,000 
bonus circulation plus 
The OIL DAILY’s top- 


influence paid circula- 


room - delivered 


tion. Recognized as a 
must by over 200 ad- 
vertisers. Rush your res- 
ervation (copy dead- 
line, October 9). 


Jin & 





His doors are closed to your salesmen. More 
often than not he assigns the reading of technical 
publications to technical men. Yet he’s a man you 


must reach to do a complete advertising job in 1960. 


As an oil company management man, he helps to 
establish buying policies...makes the final deci- 


sions in major purchases... influences a// purchases. 


How do you reach these all-important manage- 
ment men of petroleum? Let the facts speak for 
themselves. They pay up to $85 a year for air deliv- 
ery of The OIL DAILY. They depend on The OIL 
DAILY for the up-to-the-minute economic, legisla- 
tive and general oil news that affects their daily 
executive decisions. Their readership of The OIL 
DAILY is an every-morning ritual, attested to in 
their own words in a readership survey we'll be 
happy to send you on request. 


Before finalizing your 1960 advertising plans, 
be sure they include the unbeatable OIL DAILY 
combination—regular issues for consistent executive 
coverage; room-delivered meeting issues for bull’s- 
eye coverage of selected industry groups. Both are 
basic in a realistically planned 1960 budget. Our 
will be happy to supply 


nearest representative 


documented proof. 


_ THe Or DAILy 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER 


OF PETROLEUM 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5 * 70 E. 45th Street, New York 17 

329 National Press Bldg., Washington 4 * 2102 Jackson St., Dallas 1 

318 Oil & Gas Building, Houston 2 * 125 W. Third Street, Tulsa 3 
416 W. Eighth Street, Los Angeles 15 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 
continued from p. 149 


sell printing presses. In an illus- 
trated folder entitled “My Daddy is 
a Printer,” charcoal-type drawings 
in a childish hand present MaGDa’s 
daddy working at various types of 
printing equipment. All equipment 
is clearly labeled with the name of 
a brand produced by MGD. 

On each page, daddy performs a 
different activity. He counts signa- 
tures on his Dexter folding machine, 
counts magazines on his McCain — 
binding machine, trims books on his offset press 
Lawson trimming machine. 

Daddy also counts his satisfied 
customers and, on the last page, 
daddy counts his money (‘made,” 
the text points out, “with MGD ma- Daddy knows best . . MaGDa’s daddy, shown on page 3 operating Miehle offset press 
(left), is shown on last page counting his money (right). The implication: using MGD 
equipment leads to profits. Pictures are from MGD promotion booklet. 


nt sheets 














chines, of course.’’) 


Tyson adds new service: them in carrying out special promo- house organ, etc.) with individual 
client checklists tions. activities within that category listed 
A typical Tyson checklist, for in- beneath. Boxes next to each item 

O. S. Tyson & Co., New York stance, to be used in promoting a allow for checking “due” and “com- 
agency, has been providing clients new product, includes nine general pleted” dates. The system is de- 
with tailor made checklists to aid categories (publicity, direct mail, signed to insure against slip-ups. ®& 





Win this ‘Idea Man’ trophy 


@ Here’s a chance for industrial sales promotion men 
to gather glory and prestige for themselves and their 
companies. 

Each month IM will present a handsome trophy such 
as the one shown here to the creator of what we con- 
sider the best industrial sales promotion idea submitted 
to us. 

It’s simple to enter the contest. Just write down the 
details of your “prize” sales promotion and send to 
Sales Promotion Ideas Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 
E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. Please send actual sam- 
ples and/or photographs of the item or campaign de- 
scribed whenever possible. No entry blanks or special 
forms are necessary. And don’t worry about not being 

IDEA MAN a writer. Just send the description; we'll do the writing. 

All types of sales promotion ideas are eligible for the 

AWARD award—just so long as they are industrial—salesmen’s 

aids, direct mail, external house organs, specialties, 

Your Name - catalogs, audio-visual aids, exhibits, printed literature. 
You may enter as often as you wish. 

The winner of the first trophy, Fram Corp., put out a 
special, prestige-building promotion piece on its award 
to its dealers—an indication of how the award can in- 
crease the value of already highly valuable promotion. 
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By Actual Count...here is the 
5-Year Advertising Trend in the 


Automotive Jobber Market... 
and the Trend Continues Strong in 1959 





& Jobber News” 
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* For the first six months of 1959, JOBBER PRODUCT NEWS earned a 43% ad volume 
increase — 1,157 ad units to 810 during the same 1958 period. JOBBER TOPICS carried 
1,400 pages for the first six months, against 1,362 for the like period in 1958 — less than 
3% volume gain. 


JOBBER PRODUCT NEWS: AD VOLUME BY YEARS JOBBER TOPICS AD VOLUME BY YEARS 
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The JOBBER PRODUCT NEWS and Jobber Topics ad volume charts include only advertising of manufacturers — and exclude any advertising 
of warehouse distributors or manufacturers’ agents. The JOBBER PRODUCT NEWS chart at the left is in 1/9-page ad units (measuring 
3-5/16” x 4-7/8”)—the standard measuring unit of product news tabloids—as reported to “Industrial Marketing” in which JOBBER PRODUCT 
NEWS reports its monthly ad volume figures. On the right is the Jobber Topics ad volume chart of the pocket-size page units measuring 434” 
x 6%". Jobber Topics does not report its monthly ad volume in “Industrial Marketing.” THIS IS BY ACTUAL COUNT. Copies of all issues and 
records on this count are in the general offices of JOBBER PRODUCT NEWS in Chicago. Advertising buyers are privileged to inspect these 
to substantiate authenticity and accuracy. 














The Best Qualified and Most Experienced Editorial Staff Serving Automotive Jobbers 


These six men are responsible for the editorial content and character of JOBBER PRODUCT NEWS. 
They represent an aggregate of 143 years of practical experience in industry and publishing. 


Emil G. Stanley William S. Wade Charles H. Davis John A. Stair Alex Darragh Heath Walsh 


EMIL G. STANLEY, founder of JPN, is Editor and Publisher with 26 years in 
the publishing business, all in business paper publishing. 

WILLIAM S. WADE, Executive Vice President, co-founder of JPN, functions 
in editorial planning and development, close to 20 years industry and pub- 
lishing experience. 

CHARLES H. DAVIS, Vice-President and Executive Editor, has 40 years of 
association, manufacturing and jobber experience, all automotive. For 5 
years he headed National Automotive Parts Association, and for a like 
period was executive director of Florida Automotive Wholesalers Assn. 


Another JPN Exclusive... 


editorial page. . . 


a Monthly Newspaper Editorial Page|» 


For the first time automotive jobbers now have a much- needed, thought- provoking en | Industry A Advisory 
newspaper style. Under the heading “JPN Editorial Viewpoint’ (always 


JOHN A. STAIR, Managing Editor and Product News Editor, has had close 
to 15 yeors experience as an automotive wholesaler. 

ALEX DARRAGH handles all editorial photography and assists in editorial 
planning and development with 35 years in key automotive and industry 
positions. He is also a regular JPN feature and news writer. 

HEATH WALSH with five years editorial experience, is Associate Editor 


These 6 men have an average of 22 years of practical industry and pub 
lishing experience. In addition, several assistants comprise the editorial work 
force of JOBBER PRODUCT NEWS 


“\ 


Je = i 
Sell Your Peanuts eet 


— 
The Editorial Viewpois! Mature Tot te Leder 
y Committee?) oo 

ae = Some | 


Protest est Deficit § ae 


page 2 of each issue) JPN expresses itself and leads in industry thinking on basic, all-important , ~~ ( a cee OT cares nS Sat Os ee 
problems and issues. JPN truly is the crusading newspaper of the automotive wholesaler. —, “ts ee ee 

Even as JPN editors express themselves, readers have the same privileges through JPN’s new " aiesng s P G — -| = 
column ‘The JPN Readers’ Viewpoint’. These are just a few of the many editorial innovations > Te <nehuloton. | GOA The Eaioriel Viewpeiet 
appearing in the ‘‘Newspaper of Automotive Wholesaling’ JOBBER PRODUCT NEWS. “ Avwree a = Two Big ASIA. Jobs 


- ee a ~— “Snqceoen om Soi k> a mig— 
~~ 


3 AUTOMOTIVE JOBBER PAPERS — NO 1960 AD RATE INCREASES 
JOBBER PRODUCT NEWS & JOBBER NEWS + JPN DIRECTORY & BUYERS’ GUIDE + JPN SHOW DAILY 


Published by Stanley Publishing Company, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois « WAbash 2-0636 


JOBBER PRODUCT NEWS, First with 50,000 Monthly Circulation @ More JPN Innovations in 1960 
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wing figures must not quoted or reproduced without permission; all publications listed are monthlies and have stand- 


1avertising pages, except where otherwise noted 


Year to date/Volume 1.8% (in pages) over 1958 


August/Volume 9.2% (in pages) over 1958 
1958 pagechange % change 


1959 1958 pagechange “% change 








21,610 198,974 + 3,809 + 19 
2,427 18! 3 ~ 20,098 “- 49 ##=++23~ 
4,139 + 318 7.) T “39, 39650 + 256 + 

19 2 +18. ‘lass 29,180 28,099 +1081 





2919 





9,250 — 156 
296.071 +5459 - 


1,05¢ K 
32,151 4 301,530 


August Pages Pages to Date August Pages Pages to Date 
1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 19859 1958 





106 86 987 912 
154 13 1280 
1009 
511 
1080 
708 


1344 
834 
43] 

1845 
277 


384 
1467 
1002 
1079 
1275 

855 
1640 

554 

659 
2659 
1972 

309 
2999 
1280 
3112 

320 
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GETTING YOUR SHARE ? 


... Of the 600,000 
Ao ae sales leads produced yearly 
. \ by Industrial Publishing 

\ Corporation Magazines? 









These Men Do! 


154 @ 


In The 
MATERIAL 


HANDLING 
atau 


Joseph M. Smaliman 
Sales Manager 
Dempster Brothers 


Knoxville, Tenn 


Joseph M. Smallman of Dempster 
Bros. gets his share of sales leads! 


Mr. Smallman says: “MATERIAL HAN. 
DLING ENGINEERING? is a consistent pro- 
ducer of a large number of inquiries each month. 
Our field men are pleased with the high quality 


9 


of these many sales leads. 
To get your share, use 

MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERING 
& MATERIAL HANDLING ILLUSTRATED 


Materia 
Handling 


ENGINEERING 





Material Handling 
ILLUSTRATED 


Both Industrial Publishing 
Corporation Magazines 


*Formerly FLOW 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
lotelaelele-tilela) 


812 Huron Road «+ Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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August Pages 
Industrial group 1959 1958 


Pages to Date 


1959 


1958 





Lumberman ‘ 
Machine & Tool Blue Be 
hine Design (bi-w.) 


k (41/2x61/2) 


(1144x1114) (7x10 ad 


rine Engineering/Log 
Transportation 


; in Design Engineering 


cal Engineering 


vontract 
1ctory 
ng Engineering 
lorld 
Rockets 
Brewery Age 
vastings 
Yoncrete 
a eee Ch 
1ern Machine wl I 
Materials 


1 Metals 


News 
i Construction (t 
irnal (w 
r & Engineer 
jineering 


Equipment 
Finishing (4!/2.x61/2) 
jressive Architecture 
Publi Works 
Pulp & P. 


rchasing (bi-w. 


/ 


aper 


rchasing News (bi-w.) 
Purchasing Week (1014x1414) 
luick Frozen Foods 
Railway Age (w.) 
Railway Locomotives & Cars 


3 me ‘ 
Railway Purchases & Stores 


WW OW ®d 


-~Oo 


“J ZO DO DO 





August Pages Pages to Date 
Industrial group 1959 1958 1959 1958 





Railway Signaling & 

Communications 30 32 252 
Railway Track & Structures 37 33 324 
Roads & Streets 128 106 1026 
Rock Products , 132 104 982 
Rocky Mountain Construction 

(semi-mo.) 154 151 1188 
Rural Roads (bi-mo.) 28 24 117 
SAE Journal 99 90 740 
Signal 30 19 239 
Southern Lumber Journal 44 54 386 
Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 102 122 891 
Southern Power & Industry 43 46 348 
Southwest Builder & Contractor (w.) *303 341 2600 
Space/ Aeronautics” 200 147. 1732 
Steel (w.) : * 396 313 «3372 
Street Engineering 30 24 16] 
Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 122 120 97] 
Telephony (w.) ‘207 211 1586 
Texas Contractor (w.) 159 153 1392 
Textile Industries 130 102 929 
Textile World 103 85 989 1067 
Timberman 38 57 490 496 
Tool Engineer™ lll 108 1228 1273 
Tooling & Production 67 85 682 897 
Traffic Word (w.) 144 125 1140 104) 
Veneers & Plywood 18 21 171 202 
Wastes Engineering 26 24 214 18] 
Water & Sewage Works 52 59 476 493 
Water Works Engineering 58 59 460 47] 
Welding Engineer 46 56 459 531 
Western Builder (w.) 232 226 2161 2078 
Western Construction 107 83 840 724 
Western Industry 53 36 43] 442 
Western Machinery & Steel World” 195 69 730 866 
Western Metalworking 43 38 404 447 
Wood Worker 28 28 205 251 
World Oil $273 295 1435 1496 
World Petroleum (9x12) 52 44 1092 763 

Total 198,974 


Volume figures for product news information publications are re 
ported in 1/9 page units (approx. 314x434”) . . . not in standard 
7x10 pages. 


August Pages Pages to Date 
Product News group 1959 1958 1959 1958 





Industrial Equipment News 589 y 349 5828 
Industrial Maint. & Plant Operation 19] 214 175] 1615 
Instruments & Apparatus News 

(bi-mo.) 378 
Jobber Product News & Jobber 

News 
New Equipment Digest 
Product Design & Development 
Transportation Supply News 

Total 


August Pages Pages to Date 
Trade group 1959 1958 1959 





Air Conditioning Heating & Refriger- 

ation News (w.) (101/4x14) "120 
American Artisan 92 
American Lumberman & Building 

Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) 19 
American Paper Merchant 3G 
Automotive News (w.) (1014x1414) *°141 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) 106 
Building Supply News 175 
Chain Store Age 

Druggist Editions 

Executive Edition Combinations’ 730 

General Merchandise 

Variety Store Editions . 73 
Grocery Editions "7 


In The 
PRECISION 


PARTS 
Field 


R. Davison, Manager 
Market Development Division 
The New Jersey Zinc Company 
New York, New York 


R. Davison 
of The New Jersey Zinc Company 
gets his share of sales leads! 


Mr. Davison says: “We find that advertising 
in PRECISION METAL MOLDING gets ac- 
tion from designers and engineers who influence 
choice of materials. Over the years, we have had 
excellent response from PRECISION METAL 
MOLDING readers, both in volume and in 
quality.” 


To get your share, use 
PRECISION METAL MOLDING 


Another 
INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLISHING 

Corporation 
Magazine 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
LoTelgelols-lirelal 


812 Huron Road *+.Cleveland 15, Ohio 


New Yorke Ct ago eI Angeles e | 
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August Pages Pages to Date 
Trade group 1959 1958 1959 1958 





1ing & Laundry Age (11x15) (7x 
units) 3 32 388 358 


sont ctor semi-mo.) (11x15) (7x10 ad 
in The [eet an 


tment Store Economist 52 B 515 


Domestic Engineering 1] l 922 
Ele 1 Merchandising (9x12) 73 854 
slectrical Wholesaling 83 75 798 


7 7 te 9 

~ Farm & Power Equipment” 436 

TRANSMISSION “aoe ee a ye 
Field eet 


i) 
a 


Ino hb OM Mm 


679 
394 
478 
464 

2075 

1331 


R. O. Oyler 

Director of Sales 

The Bunting Brass ond Bronze Co 
Toledo, Ohio 


rvice (4%/4x6/4) 


Jeweler 


R. 0. Oyler 


of The Bunting Brass and Bronze Co, =| <2'o"" Suiting, Suri 


gets his share of sales leads! | Variety ‘Sore. Merchandiser 


Mr. Oyler says: “The Bunting Brass and ik Pecan ee 


Bronze Co., recognizes that POWER TRANS- NOT 
MISSION DESIGN is an excellent medium 
for producing action among OEM buying in- 
fluences as well as supporting our distributors. 
This coverage fulfills a need that has existed 


j \ 
iO! Cal 


August Pages Pages to Date 


To get your share, use Class Group 1959 1958 1959 1958 
POWER TRANSMISSION DESIGN 9 vertising cone = 2492423 2390 


Director 43 46 456 
45 33 43: 439 

; ia 578 

60 508 507 

: ] 166 1724 

271 





Another 
INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLISHING 

Corporation 
Magazine 


+ The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
feTelaslela-tilela) 


812 Huron Road « Cleveland 15, Ohio 


New Y rk e Ch ag el wr Vale i -ti- Ce Me lale! 
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August Pages Pages to Date 
Class Group 1959 1958 1959 1958 





Nation's Schools 92 981 840 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 82 3 712 744 
Scholastic Coach” _- _ 3 234 
School Executive-Educational 

Business : 43 52 736 
School Management 36 226 
Volume Feeding Management 92 6 1 77 593 
What's New In Home Economics” — — 328 


Total as 3,445 28,099 


August Pages Pages to Date 
Export Group 1959 1958 1959 1958 





Agricultura de las Americas —_... 4] 4) 347 382 
American Automobile (2 editions). 134 127 1214 1171 
American Exporter (2 editions) 119 131 1133 1164 
Automotive World (2 editions) 60 57 579 525 
Cdminos y Construccion Pesada 38 29 256 239 
Embotellador (bi-mo.) —— 2 — - 174 227 
Hacienda (2 editions) : 61 497 583 
El Hospital “ ce ee 16 17 118 14] 
Industrial World (2 editions)” — 91 } 869 945 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion . 56 7 557 551 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 107 ) 431 464 
International Management Digest (2 

editions) 64 395 
International Oilman 14 7 134 
Petroleo Interamericano = 54 52 544 
Pharmacy International (2 editions)” 25 2 296 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 23 22 167 
Revista Industrial (934x14) (7x10 ad 

units) - 19 182 197 
Spanish Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x 

7 3/16) 14 ] 129 
Textiles Panamericanos 38 42 303 302 
World Construction 2 2° 233 224 
World Mining 53 l 435 437 


Total 1,059 9,094 9,250 


The above figures include classified and display advertising. Un 
less otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7x10” advertising pages. 

§Includes special issue 

Estimated 

*Two issues Used only to indicate a different number of 
‘Three issues issues published during the corresponding 
‘Four issues period, previous year. 

"Five issues 

|Does not include advertising in special western sectic 


®American Gas Journal . . 1959 volume includes “special issue” 
published in September of last year. 

‘Architectural Record . . year to date figures do not include ad- 
vertising in Mid-May ‘Record Houses” issue. 

‘Building Products . . August 1959 figure includes 4 pages in 
Western section; 1959 total includes 29 Western pages. 

°Chain Store Age—Executive Editions Combination . . formerly 
named Chain Store Age—Administration Edition Combinations. 
Consumer Packaging . . formerly named Packaging Parade. 
“Farm & Power Equipment . . formerly named Farm Equipment 
Retailing. 

“Industrial World . . formerly named American Exporter Industrial. 
“Inland & American Printer & Lithographer . . formerly two sep- 
arate publications: American Printer and Inland Printer. Except 
for current month, page totals shown are those of Inland Printer. 
“Knitting Industry Weekly . . formerly named Hosiery Industry 
Weekly. ? 
“Paperboard Packaging . . formerly named Fibre Containers & 
Paperboard Mills. 

*Pharmacy International . . formerly listed as separate publica 
tions, Pharmacy International and El Farmaceutico. 

“Scholastic Coach .. not published in August. 
*“Space/Aeronautics .. formerly named Aviation Age. 








In The 


FLUID POWER 
aal 


William T. Brookins 
Director of Advertising 
Parker-Hannifin Corporation 
Cleveland, Ohio 


William T. Brookins 
of Parker-Hannifin Corporation 
gets his share of sales leads! 


Mr. Brookins says: “As leaders in the hy- 
draulic and pneumatic field, we appreciate 
and use regularly the specialized market 
coverage which APPLIED HYDRAULICS & 
PNEUMATICS offers. It enables us to reach 
one of our principal markets with a minimum 


bP) 
of waste. 


To get your share, use 
APPLIED HYDRAULICS & PNEUMATICS 


| Hydraulics 
_&Pneumatics 


Another °° 


INDUSTRIAL 


] (a lectrical 
PUBLISHING soalongl 4 
Corporation fluid power syst 


Magazine 


ee eae sete ae Oe eo na 
Ee etn ay se may 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
foteTsolole-lirela) 


812 Huron Road|: Cleveland 15, Ohio 


New York e Cr ig@gQ * LOS A jele e | 
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Tl 


WELDING 
Field 


Cliff Priest of Hobart Brothers 
gets his share of sales leads! 


Mr. Priest says: “We use preferred position 
in WELDING DESIGN & FABRICATION* 
not only because the magazine has produced in- 
quiries of outstanding quality, but their volume 
has been consistently high. We feel strongly 
that the magazine’s Franchise-Paid Circulation 


. . ” 
is responsible .. . 


To get your share, use 
WELDING DESIGN & FABRICATION 
and WELDING ILLUSTRATED 


Wein WELDING 
gies yi ; ILLUSTRATED 
Pr abrication | 


aia 


Both Industrial Publishing 
Corporation Magazines 


*Formerly INDUSTRY & WELDING 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
lotelsslele-tilelal 


812 Huron Road « Cleveland 15, Ohio 


N ’ . . A . 
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"Western Machinery & Steel World . . 1959 volume includes ‘‘spe- 
‘ial issue” published in July of last year. 

“What's New in Home Economics . . not published in August. 
“Tool Engineer . . July, 1959, cumulative total should have been 
| / pages instead of 949 

“Diesel Progress . . pages to date totals include 104 pages in 


1959 and 95 pages in 1958 in “Diesel Engine Catalog,” issued in 


I 


ne 


LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 


those publications which carried 5 or more 


1dvertising in their August, 1959 issues, listed 


1959 


Pages 

Publication August To Date 
American Funeral Director 3 71 
1] 85 

65 440 

6 43 

35 


igineering 


ngineering News 


engineering 


11 Engineering 


rld* 


wo > — 
our WD & De. 


Yu 


r 
f 


phic Arts Mc 
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w 


nthly 


I Je 

The Jewelers’ Circular—Keystone 
f the American Medical Assn. 
Industry Weekly* 


bo 


range 


"OG 


Yontractor & Builder’ 
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What's your §.P.1.Q. ? 


S.P.1.Q. means ‘‘Sales Promotion Idea Quo- 
tient.’’ We’re giving away a handsome tro- 
phy each month to the man with the highest 
(S.P.1.Q., that is). Read all about it on page 
150. 














Industry Statistics . . 


Hints on planning 


business films 


More companies are using more business 
films than ever before. Here are the basic 
statistics, plus hints on planning your next 
film 


By Phil Seitz 


gy The making of business and industry films 
is big business, and getting bigger every year. 

At least 9,000 of the 283,000 manufacturing com- 
panies in this country make use of industrial 
films. Of these, some 3,000 are produced by out- 
side producers, and the rest are produced either 
partly or wholly by the companies concerned. 

In 1958, approximately 4,500 business and in- 
dustry films were produced, with expenditures 
estimated at $150 million. This cost breaks down 
as follows: production, $65 million; prints, $28 
million; distribution, $24 million; projectors, $12 
million; other audio-visual materials, $21 million. 

With the growth in use of industrial films, each 
year there are many companies having a film 
made for the first time. For these companies par- 
ticularly, and others as well, Don McNamara, 
McNamara Productions, Inc., Los Angeles, has a 
warning. 

Without minimizing the importance of good 
writing and good production, there are many 
other elements equally important which can affect 
the ultimate success or failure of an industrial 
film. 


Where are you going? .. Although it may be 
obvious, he says, when a company decides to have 
a film produced, some definite objective should 
be in mind. But this is not always true. Some- 
times, somebody just decides the company needs 
a film. When this happens, much floundering 


Continued overleaf 








In The 


SAFETY 
atal 


William J. Smith 

Vice-President & General Manager 
Thom McAn Safety Shoe Division 
Melville Shoe Corporation 

New York, New York 


William J. Smith 
of Thom McAn Safety Shoe Division 
gets his share of sales leads! 


Mr. Smith says: “The inquiries that have 
resulted from our ads in OCCUPATIONAL 
HAZARDS have been most satisfactory as to 
quality and the rate of conversion into actual 


sales has been extremely high.” 


To get your share, use 
OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 


OCCUPATIONAL 


HAZAIRIDS 


Another 
INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLISHING 

Corporation 
Magazine 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
fotels elela-tilelal 
812 Huron Road « Cleveland 15, Ohio 


New York e Cr Ag 
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In The 


Wagihe 
Field 


Arnold Belasco 
Director of Advertising 
The Mosler Sofe Company 


New York, New York 


Arnold Belasco 


of The Mosler Safe Company 


gets his share of sales leads! 


Mr. Belasco says: “MODERN OFFICE 
PROCEDURES has consistently come in with 
a great number of leads from top quality com- 
panies...the Revo-File Division reports suc- 
cess in converting these leads to sales.” 


To get your share, use 
MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES 





Another 
INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLISHING 

Corporation 
Magazine 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
fotelaclels-tilela) 


ise Pee oe Shela Ma cel- le Mm @a 132-1 0- tale MM holm ©) alle) 
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Business Films. . 
continued from p. 159 


usually results because writers and producers 
cannot be given a clearly defined objective. 

On the other hand, too often a company seeks 
all-out glorification of itself or its executives, and 
everything else is subordinated. Such a film 
pleases no one but the company that had it made. 
The kind of film which gets the widest distribu- 
tion and does the desired job is one which com- 
bines instruction or information with entertain- 
ment, that tells people what they want to hear, 
Mr. McNamara says. 

At the outset, the group(s) of people to whom 
the film is directed should be clearly defined. 
Without this specific, the writer and producer 
cannot be expected to do their best work. Another 
source of problems can be failure to get the top 
man in on discussions in which the film is 
planned. if he is not, he may, and upon occasion 
does exercise a veto even after a film is made. 


Ask ‘em .. To avoid such situations, and as an 
aid to keeping everyone concerned on the track 
in planning a film, Mr. McNamara uses a ques- 
tionnaire, to be filled out by the company for 
whom a film is made. 

On the first page the general theme for the film 
is indicated, and over the signature of someone in 
the company is this copy: “To facilitate the 
gathering of all ideas and material which might 
be helpful in the writing of the motion picture 
script, it is requested that you fill out this form 
and return it to me as quickly as possible.” 

Questions to be answered include: suggested 
title; suggested length; suggested type of picture; 
intended audiences; purpose of picture; suggested 
content; things which should not be included in 
the picture; suggested method of story treatment; 
“at the conclusion of picture the audience should 
be left with the following information or feeling”; 
sources of information; other comments and sug- 
gestions. 

When the questionnaire is properly filled out, 
many objectives have been achieved. The theme, 
the audience, the purpose of the film have been 
defined. Creatively, the writer and producer have 
been given a basic outline of what should, and 
what should not be in the film, and what picture 
the company wants to leave in the mind of its 
audience. 

These answers then dictate the length of the 
film and its type. For example, if the nature of 
the film makes it suitable for theatrical showing, 
then it can be shot in 35 mm. When 16 mm prints 
are needed for more general showings, quality is 
better than it would be if 35 mm prints were made 
from a 16 mm film. 

Too, the subject matter as set up can have an 
effect upon the method of presentation. Some ex- 
amples of this: in a stockholders report for Gen- 
eral Mills, much of it was live, but when dry fig- 





ures were to be shown, animation was used to add 
interest to them; when Convair wanted to give 
instruction concerning the manner in which the 
survival kit in its F-102 feeds through the pres- 
sure suit to keep the pilot alive during emergency 
periods, animation offered the only way to pre- 
sent it graphically. 


How long? . . The types of showings required to 
reach desired audiences also indicate the most 
practical length for the film. A purely instruc- 
tional film for production or sales employes, or 
other directly interested audiences, may be of 
whatever length is necessary to do a thorough 
job. A film for general showings at meetings or 
luncheons fits best into most schedules when it 
is from 20 to 30 minutes long. In the latter cate- 
gory, if tv showings are to be sought, 2642 minutes 
is best for half hour programs. A travel film is 
best received when approximately 15 minutes 
long with plenty of scenes. 

For schools, 10 minutes is an optimum length, 
Mr. McNamara says. This allows teacher com- 
ment before and after the film showing, without 
running over the average 50-minute school period. 

When school showings are desired, considerable 
care must be taken to avoid taboos. Some school 
systems allow minimal use of brand names, while 
others will allow no brand or trade identification. 
As one example of how it is possible to run afoul 
of a taboo, Mr. McNamara cites an instance where 
a school system would not use a film because it 
contained a five-minute segment about making 
ice cream. The school would not show the film be- 
cause it was felt the sugar in the ice cream is not 
good for teeth. 


Extra mileage .. Preliminary plans should also 
consider possible auxiliary uses. That is, certain 
scenes or segments may be suitable for specialized 
audiences, i.e., instruction in sales or production. 
If such use is planned for portions of the film, and 
an extra introduction is needed, this can be done 
at the time the film is being shot. 

It is also possible to use some scenes or series 
of shots as runbys or fillers which can be sup- 
plied to tv station libraries, or even other film 
producers. Airlines and steamship companies 
make wide use of such film. The airlines can pro- 
vide “up” shots, “down” shots, landings and take- 
offs on film. Similarly, steamship lines can pro- 
vide scenes of embarkation, cruises and landings. 
Railroad lines and automobile companies make 
use of runbys for tv and other films. 

Other examples of this are scenes of industrial 
processes, the use of tractors and other equip- 
ment, etc. Currently, missile firings are a hot li- 
brary item for tv stations, Mr. McNamara says. 
Used in this manner, such runbys and fillers are 
in effect stock shots. 

Each company will have its own specific ob- 
jectives which may require special planning, but 
the considerations enumerated are fundamental, 
Mr. McNamara says. cy 





In The 
REFRIGERATION 
& AIR 


CONDITIONING 
arate 


J. G. Beierlein, President 
The McIntire Company 


Livingston, New Jersey 


J. G. Beierlein of the Mcintire Co. 
gets his share of sales leads! 


Mr. Beierlein says: “Over the past several 
years we have kept records on the source of all 
our inquiries. Each year the largest number 
come from our advertisements in THE 
REFRIGERATION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
BUSINESS. We naturally are pleased with these 
results and look forward to the continuance of 
this fine advertiser-publisher relationship . . .” 


To get your share, use 
The REFRIGERATION & 
AIR-CONDITIONING BUSINESS 





Another 
INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLISHING 

Corporation 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
loTelaeleole-tirela) 


812 Huron Road « Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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OFF TO COLLEGE THEY GO — more than 3 million young 
Americans this fall. Where they go textiles go with them. Co-eds 
above give you the idea mountains of sweaters, skirts, 
blouses, suits, coats, hose, shorts, slacks, undies, ad infinitum. 


RECESS — happy time for textiles as well as the 39 million 
children of our pre-college classrooms. Here clothing is strictly 
expendable —to be worn-out, out-grown, continually _re- 
placed. Textile poundage for binding their books alone is 
gigantic. Fast-mounting school enrollments is one more factor 
that makes Textiles, U.S.A. a great growth industry. 
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Needs for the males are equally stupendous. For both there'll 
be miles of towels, bedding, curtains. And don’t forget the 
new convertibles, each boosting the auto industry’s already 
total usage of 700 million pounds of textile fibers annually. 


7,000 


INCREASING FIBER CONSUMPTION and continu- 
ous introduction of new textile usages present expanding 
markets to suppliers of Textiles, U.S.A. Read facing 
page where TEXTILE INDUSTRIES tells how you can ob- 
tain, at lower cost, a greater share of this profitable 
business from Textiles, U.S.A. 





Who buys textile machinery and parts? — motors, controls, drives, gears? 


Who buys materials handling, lighting and other equipment? 


Who buys dyes, chemicals, starches, lubricants, packaging and other supplies? 


Which leading magazine is read by these buyers for buying information? 


Which magazine gives you more for your advertising dollar? 


Get more business 
from TEXTILES, U.S.A. 


Major purchasing for Textiles, U.S.A. is done by mill 
officials, superintendents and purchasing agents. TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES is edited primarily for this group. It has by 
far the largest circulation of the leading textile magazines 
among these buyers: 
Total Class 1 Subscribers 
in textile mills throughout the world 

Class 1: Textile manufacturing plants, officials, agents, managers, 
purchasing agents, superintendents, assistant superintendents. 


Textile Industries * Textile World * America’s Textile Reporter 


12,034 8,808 3,733 
Publisher’s Statements, 12/31/58 


Selling those responsible for textile purchasing is accom- 
plished through sales effort and informative advertising. 

Textile buyers look to textile publications for sources of 
supply—not to consumer magazines or general news and 
business magazines. 

Of all the textile publications, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES has 
the largest circulation, the most responsive readership 
among textile mill personnel. T-I features ideas and new 
equipment for buyers. It reaches more textile buyers for 
less money than does any other advertising medium. 

Certainly your advertising belongs in TEXTILE INDUs- 
TRIES. Place your major schedule there. You will get 
more for your money. You will get more business from 
Textiles, U.S.A. 


Of the leading textile magazines, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES gives you 
the largest mill circulation, the lowest cost per thousand. 


* Total Mill % of 
Circulation* Circulation* Total 


Textile Industries . . 23,479 21,045 89.5 
Textile World . . . . 25,535 19,909 77.7 
America’s Tex. Reporter 12,467 7,946 63.6 


*Publisher’s statements 12/31/58 +12-time B & W rates 


Page Cost per 
Thousand Circ.* 


$19.59 


21.93 
28.48 


Note: Figures above refer to total circulation. Concentrated on U.S.A. manu- § 
facturing methods, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES circulation is heaviest among U.S.A. 
mills; has even greater advantages among U.S.A. and Canadian mills. 


Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


CAIN BP 
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SELLING A BIG BUDGET BOOST.. 


continued from p. 62 


“package” the presentation in a simple three- 
ring binder, to help regional managers handle the 
presentations on an informal, man-to-man basis. 


In describing the advertising goal, the salesmen 
were reminded that the company had more than 
doubled its sales volume in the past decade (to 
over $38 million in 1957.) 

The descriptive material reminded them that 
most sales were made by personal contact be- 
tween the salesmen and Bruning’s customers or 
prospects. 


Advertising’s jobs . . “Very few of our prod- 
ucts,” the presentation declared, “are subject 
to ‘impulse buying’ and mail orders in re- 
sponse to advertising don’t at present account for 
any appreciable amount of sales. Bruning adver- 
tisements, therefore, must concentrate on two 
tasks: 


> “They must ‘set the stage’ for a salesman’s call. 
For example, when the Bruning salesman calls 
on a potential customer who has a favorable 
image of us, his job is infinitely easier than if he 
must start educating a prospect who has never 
heard of Bruning or its products. 


> “They must solicit direct inquiries, to be fol- 


lowed up by salesmen. For example, while in- 
quiries are of considerable value if they repre- 
sent serious prospects, they are no substitute for 
proper coverage of market potential. As our sales 
planning becomes more effective, a large volume 
of inquiries reflecting casual interest actually can 
interfere with the sales program. Therefore, cou- 
poned ads in the future will be restricted to a 
small group of selected publications.” 


The descriptive material on the ad program’s 


objectives had this to say about the corporate 
phase of the ad program: 

“When a company has grown to the size of 
Bruning, the public becomes aware of its pres- 
ence and, to some extent, begins forming an opin- | 
ion regarding the company. 

“When this happens, it is no longer possible 
to direct advertising only to persons who are im- 
mediate prospects. To do so is to ignore the many 
people who are to be influential at some time or 
other in the future. For example, while a depart- 
ment head may initiate a requisition for a Copy- 
flex machine, management is more likely to look 
on the requisition with approval if it has a fa- 
vorable impression of our company.” 


The advertising plan . . In introducing the cor- 
porate campaign (running in Business Week, 
Dun’s Review, Fortune, National Geographic, Na- 
tion’s Business, Newsweek, Time, U. S. News & 
World Report and Wall Street Journal) the de- 
scriptive material had this to say: 

“Our future ads will feature ‘The Bruning 
Man,’ a giant salesman who will enhance ac- 
ceptance of our corporate name, symbolize our 
service to industry and illustrate the fact that the 
Bruning salesman does more than sell a copying 
machine—he develops systems, redesigns forms 
and acts as a consultant in the field of simplifying 
paperwork handling.” 

Supporting material illustrated the ads in the 
series and showed a calendar with dates of the 
scheduled insertions. 

In addition, the descriptive material outlined 
the advertising plans for the new Copytron, an 
electrostatic microfilm enlarger-printer (pages 
and spreads in engineering trade journals and 
management publications). 

The same pattern was followed in each of the 
specialized ad programs: 


1. Business Copyflex. “The subject matter of 
Continued on p. 166 
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Ad objectives . . Graphs in prospectus portrayed theory 


and objectives of Bruning advertising. This kind of ex- 
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— -- ~_—i 
planation won management support tor ad budget at 
both headquarters and branch levels. 





RAPID READER RESPONSE is today— 

will remain—the goal of every company investing 
in magazine advertising. For either the reader 
reacts immediately in some way . . . or he never reacts. 
Either an advertisement builds preference for a 
product or company... or incites action... or it 
does nothing. The success of your advertising, then, 
must be measured in terms of reader response 
...ad-for-ad, by inquiries and readership scores... 
cumulatively, by reader surveys . . . ultimately, 

by your company’s sales curve. 


= 


Perfect match between editorial concept and 
circulation is the source of all reader response. 
Editorial pages must respond to the immediate 

needs of readers. Circulation must simultaneously 
respond to new personnel, new departments, 

new industries. That's why readership—the starting 
point for every variety of reader response—consistently 
scores far higher in MACHINE DESIGN. And 
inquiries—the action response—are naturally higher 
in quantity and quality from advertising placed 

here. No wonder the majority of advertisers interested 
in SELLING to the Original Equipment Market prefer 
to gear their marketing plans to MACHINE DESIGN 

... the magazine of RAPID READER RESPONSE. 


a | Penton @ publication 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio Ga 





SELLING A BUDGET BOOST.. 


continued from p. 164 


these ads concerns the customer benefits derived 
from the use of Copyflex in various paperwork 
applications Two four-page inserts, in major 
office publications, will be used to present Copy- 
flex as a major tool of business.” (Again, the me- 
dia list of 12 publications and an actual calenda1 


schedule was included). 


2. The Engineering Program. “Like Napoleon's 
sergeants, the Bruning engineering ads are the 
backbone of our program. By far the greatest 
number of magazines are listed on this schedule, 
and several new business publications have been 
added 

“We have grouped our advertising pag in a 
number of the major engineering publications 
into multiple-page insertions—six consecutive 
pages at a time, instead of single pages spread out 
over a year. These multiple pages will ena le u 
to emphasize the far-reaching services of ou: 
company to industry, just as leading manufac- 
turers of consume! goods have emphasiz d the 
range of their products through similar multiple- 
(Here, too, 


the ad schedule and insertion dates were in- 


page units in consumer magazines.” 


cluded) 


3. School Advertising. “The 1959 schedule, great- 


Ads and media 
Bruning product. Table below shows where, and how 


Illustrated page shows ads for new 


many times the ads will run 
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ly expanded over the 1958 program, includes 
every major magazine in the educational field, so 
that information about our products and services 
reaches the instructors, the school administrators 
and school board members in both colleges and 
high schools.” (The 24 two-thirds page ads to be 
used in this phase of the program were pictured, 
and an insertion calendar included to explain the 
reason for the unusual timing of the educational 


ads). 


4. Canadian Advertising. “Our first formal pro- 
gram in Canadian media has been included in 
our 1959 ad program, to provide coverage for Ca- 
nadian branches proportionate to the support 
our U. S. branch 
the magazines we use in the States have a circula- 


receive. It is true that many of 


tion in Canada, but we feel that this circulation is 
not adequate to cover the Canadian market as in- 


tensively as we desire.” 


S. Direct Mai! 


conducted on a regional basis in order to bette: 


“Bruning’s direct mail operation is 


coordinate this activity with sales campaigns. Re- 
gional promotion managers control subject mat- 
ter and timing of these campaigns and the na- 
tional advertising department provides assistance 


in a creative capacity.” 


6. Catalogs. “Our catalog plans are being re- 


viewed and a number of significant changes in 


our approach will be announced at the proper 


time. 


7. Literature. “The 1959 literature budget is 
based on previous experience and an estimate of 
market potential. The literature is used in three 
ways: (a) in distribution by salesmen, (b) to an- 
swer inquiries, and (c) in direct mail. New lit- 
erature for these uses is being produced as a re- 
sult of requests from field personnel, the intro- 
duction of new products, and the obsolescence of 


previous literature.” 


The advertising budget . . In explaining the 
reasons for an expanded ad budget, the descriptive 
material explained that the budget was based on 
forecasts of the market potential (detailed reports 
were included), forecasts of Bruning’s potential 
share of market, and the quantity and quality of 
inquiries produced by previous ad programs. 

In short, the descriptive material emphasized 
that the budget was determined primarily on the 
basis of the job to be done, rather than as an 
arbitrary percentage of sales 

In order to demonstrate that the 1959 advertis- 
ing and promotion plan was geared to the reali- 
ties of the sales situation, the material designed 
for presentation also showed how Bruning stood 
in comparison with competitors in sales, how 
Bruning and its competitors compared on a basis 
of corporate image (based on surveys of pros- 
pects and customers), and how Bruning and its 
competitors stood in comparison of advertising 
budgets. & 





IN THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF 
ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT 


SPECIAL 
REFERENCE 
VOLUME 


“THIS IS THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE” 


This special November issue of Armed Forces Manage- 
ment will be a reference volume on the Department of 
Defense consisting of information not available from any 
other source! It will include feature articles on the over- 
all Department of Defense set-up and the responsibility 
and function of each service. 


Each agency with the Department of Defense will be 
covered — its problems, progress and future — based 
on personal interviews with the personnel in each agency. 
The purpose: an appreciation and understanding of the 
problems, policies and procedures encountered when 
working for the Department of Defense. 


This reference volume is invaluable for those companies 
who want to reach and be known by the military. As a 








point of interest, the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
ordered 200 extra copies for its own internal distribu- 
tion of the 1957 issue. 

Armed Forces Management reports with authority on 
Pentagon policies, plans and politics . . . publishing edi- 
torial material of interest, value and importance to top 
echelon personnel. Armed Forces Management has a 
rigidly controlled circulation of 17,000 and it is the only 
magazine exclusively concerned with Armed Forces 
management and procurement practices at the decision 
and policy level. 

If the military is your market . . . inform them of your 
products and capabilities through the pages of Armed 
Forces Management. For additional information or a 


complimentary copy of our Defense Marketing Manual, 


write: 


RMED FORCES 
—__management—__ 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 








How to plan an advertising 


budget — by the book 


By H. Jay Bullen © Editor 
IM Market Data & Directory Issue 


dey “Next Tuesday I’m supposed 
to submit my recommended ad 
budget for 1960—and brother, let 
me tell you, this year it’s no cinch. 
“We've got umpteen new prod- 
ucts. The sales manager has been 
playing musical chairs with our 
field men and distributors—and he’s 
juggled territorial boundaries to 
boot. And look at this: R&D just 
sent me this report listing a potful 
of potential new applications for 
the oldest item in our permanent 
line.” 

If you have spoken similar words 
-or had thoughts running 
through your mind of late—what 


such 


follows is for you. 

Any industrial ad manager cur- 
rently wrestling with budget prob- 
lems might save himself a lot of 
time and effort by spending a few 
hours mulling over some of the 
figures in INDUSTRIAL 
Market Data 


facts and 
MARKETING’S 
& Directory issue. 

Most people refer to IM’s Market 
Data & Directory issue as “The 
Market Data Book.” Regardless of 
what it is called, the book’s purpose 
is to serve as a market analyzer. 
So, when it is time to match markets 
with budgets, the “Market Data 
Book” serves as one short cut to 
getting the job done fast and ac- 


annual 


curately. 


What's new? . . If you're looking 
for new markets for new products, 
your MDB offers 73 different road 
maps to potential sales areas. Each 
of the book’s 73 chapters starts with 
a section headed “Current Trends.” 
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IM’s Market Data & Directory issue can be a big help in planning 
industrial advertising budgets. It maps out potential sales areas, 
tells how big markets are and how purchasing is done in each one. 
Here’s how to make use of this invaluable budgeting aid . . 


The current trends section pro- 
vides an up-to-date profile of the 
industry plus a highlight review of 
developments which are shaping its 
future. This is the spot to check to 
find out if a new product is po- 
tentially marketable in an industry 
you haven’t before tried to develop. 

The current trends section does 
more than describe the industry’s 
progress and general state of eco- 
nomic health. It also pinpoints ma- 
jor trouble spots—some of which 
are based on the industry’s need 
for new products, materials or serv- 
ices originated by other industries. 
For some manufacturers, awareness 
of such facts is tantamount to un- 
covering a completely new market 
for their own products. 

From this same section, in each 
MDB chapter, the ad manager can 
get an indication of how much of 
his total budget should be spent 
in developing sales within a par- 
ticular industry. One way of doing 
this is to correlate his own com- 
pany sales data with the new mar- 
kets chosen—as well as with the 
potential indicated by the current 
trends sections in other chapters 


throughout the MDB. 


How big? . . Once a market has 
been selected for development, it 
is important to gauge how much 
effort and money it takes to do the 
job efficiently yet economically. 
Numbers become vital at this stage 
—numbers of plants, numbers of 
employes, size of capital outlays, 
volume of materials consumed, etc. 

“Basic statistics’ is another sec- 
tion which appears in each chapter 
of the MDB. The statistics included 


are those which are generally fun- 
damental in measuring the indus- 
try’s potential as a customer for 
various industrial goods and serv- 
ices. 

By correlating MDB 
with his own company’s sales rec- 
ords, the ad manager can set up 
his own yardsticks on which to base 
his industry-by-industry budget 
planning. 


statistics 


Who buys? . . Budget planning is 
not over, just because all markets 
have been selected and funds al- 
located accordingly. At least one 
important step remains—that of 
pinpointing the specific target of 
the ad program. 

Specific ad targets are identified 
in each MDB chapter in the section 
headed “How the industry buys.” 
By reviewing this section for the 
industries included in his budget, 
the industrial ad manager gets a 
benchmark to use in selecting the 
specific methods for reaching his 
targets. 

The MDB can help in reaching 
the targets, also. Each chapter lists 
the rates and specifications of busi- 
ness publications covering that par- 
ticular With rates and 
other cost data conveniently classi- 


industry. 


fied for fast reference, the ad man- 
ager can readily decide what por- 
tion of his budget will go for which 
publications in each industry he 
wants to cover. 

Added to these budget helps, two 
other aids to budgeting are in- 
cluded throughout the MDB: a list- 
ing of supplemental market data 
reports, and a listing of key trade 
associations serving each industry. 


79 
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Give 
your 
advertising 
a better 





break! 


Cities, Counties, States, buy practically everything, in vast volume. But it takes more than selecting a mag- 
azine by name. . . or a prospect by title . . . to reach with your advertising the rea/ buying influences in 
this huge—and different—Public Works market. 


Who buys, and what, and how, and what do they read? The answers, tailored to the sale of your 
products, are in a brief brochure, ‘‘Profitable Facts on the Public Works Market,’’ that is yours 


on request. 
Use PUBLIC WORKS Magazine to make a difference in your sales volume. 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 

p U Q | C @ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 
@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 

V fe) Q he @ The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 
@ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 


Publications 


200. So. Broad St.. Ridgewood. N. J. 
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COMBINATION RATES 
Total space used in 1 or 


Bayne A 
Hubbard 
set 11—Dave ( 
7-4990 
Frankfurt am Main 16 West 
Press Union GMBH International 
Agency de Nas eg Allee 60 
London E 1 England—Sibley- Field 
Lid. 8/9 Clerkenwell Greer 


MAILING INSTRUCTIONS 
Send all copy, cuts and insertion 
tion, 30 Church St New York 
Production Dept 
Send inserts for Railway Age 
pany, Orange, Connecticut 


COMMISSION AND CASH DISCOUNT é 
15% monthly billing (disple in Railw I andl 
pace, color, bleed, pos and r t ac Dp Fourth On) a flat basi nut may | 
charge) if paid within 30 day t terr ly inside rate 
Net 30 days 
ADVERTISING RATES © 
Effective October 1 
Card received 


GENERAL 


Advertising rates are 
notice in advance 
» changes 


Spark Vice 


$-0390 


os Angeles 1 
Wilshire Bivd 


more of the 5 Simmons- 
n railway magazines and Selecciones del Rail- 
(either insertion or page basis except as noted 
Germany—Linder he 1) On counted determining the yearly 
Advertising n any 1 publication o 26 pages or insertions 
weekly Railway Age 1d up to 24 pages (or 
in the monthly Railway Locomotives and 
Purchases and Stor Railway Track 
| Railway Signaling and Communi 


Class. 124—Railroad 


Railway Age 


A Simmons-Boordman Publication 


Provides Circulation Statement subject to audit 
verification by Audit Bureau of Circulations 


alifornia 8S 


ark 44 ¢ 





ay be 


Pub. Co 
Railway 
and Structures ar 
cations 
rders to publica I 
7, New York. Attn 


Railway 
Railway Age 
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» Church St = © Worth S060 
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Publisher 
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COVERS 


Black and 1 stand color, a 


Duane €. Salisbury 
tobert C. Van Ness 
matfo Mi Elsie Malone 
W“ ‘ad worth, Chicags Miss 


i bleed if de 


Card 


vod 
vela August 13 ti 
Mike Figa, N. Y 
Joe Menkes, N. Y 
Marchetto 
ager—Richard 8S 


550.00 15.00 
color and blee 
530.00 10.0 
black and 1 


per issue 800.00 


subject 
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RATES 


has been earne F f _ i . 

repeat latest 2 ent 4 in 100 1 

i b Wrap-around erts, ¢ ) mel stock 
new advert 


00.00 


late and 


Suite 


Pre € Insertion ie year 
1 ti sti 6 ti 3 ti 26 ti 52 ti page 75.00 
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+e oe i be a 1 page 540.00 530.00 515.00 485.00 450.00 400.00 2 page 115.00 
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1/2 page 
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Daniel rates within 
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SPECIAL POSITIONS 
275.00 Page acing 
220.00 in ing first Ne w 
180.00 ti 10% extra 
110.00 
95 00 


Atlanta 
St. N.E 

Washington alte ‘a 1081 
Press Bide 


Dallas 19 


(island)... 345.00 330.00 320.00 3:20.00 
2 page 290.00 275.00 265.00 250.00 
3 page 230.00 220.00 1 

290 Lakesiite 4 page 150.00 140.00 13 
2006 6 page 130.00 120.00 115.90 110.00 


290.00 
235.00 
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105.00 


Week at Glance 
New Products and 


Page 


National 
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(This listing continued on next page) 





1, 1960. 


* Revised rates will be in effect January 
Write for new rate card. 


No book gets the action 


RAILWAY 


for or from the railroad 


Editors with 


us know-how. Here 
pl ’s the basic 


to out- other 
a anor Sat map fea 


ualizond 
done more to fre up 


to fire up 


torial 
it’s no weer the total edito 
pages Railway 
more than doubled 


Circulation ... 


numbers. Each oa Ramee 

goes directly to 15, 

road readers —to ta 150 ABC 
audited subscribers. rs. Among to 


management it’s a virtuall 
mous selection—90 
subscribers —96 
ts or other chief 


eae eg 


managers w gy 
month in the Srrelghe Trafic” issue. 
Ask the reader — 


Matter of em a goodly number of 
them have already been polled. In 


| em are 


era 81% of 


All3 surveys are available on request. 


Test it this — 
Mills 
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of 2,825 advertising pages placed in railway 


A GE gets Advertising Scoreboard 


publications in the Ist 7 months 


Dees —— 
industry oe. 


and Stores 
° " ‘ 424 S 
Simmons-Boardman Publications 7” 


Railway Signaling 
to score advertising effectiveness. Where advertisers } oo 
place their 


Yours for the asking— advertising in 1959 Railway Track and 


Structures 


“Your Railway Market’ ~ 16- to reach the £2 billion 287 pages 
research report tells the railway market oa 


and Cars 


“The —_ for the a the whens ayy Sm | 229 o2ee 

to get action for the industry. 

“A Look at the Men Who S, 

and Buy pg | Producie=the 
the Simmons- — 

A mae pst publications. 907 page 


IA Sales Market and Media 
Facte” Nik Sales Presentation 
thout magazine promo- 


Plus Brome others—Your Be ge an MODERN RAILROADS SIMMONS BOARDMAN 
can provide you 
hele te to suit your ee agaag 





This is Where your Advertising Belongs 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER RAILWAY PUBLICATIONS © 30 Church Street, New York 7,N.Y. 








SELL 
to the 

6% Billion 
CERAMIC 
FIELD! 


Here is a giant of an industry 
that buys just about every 
conceivable product from raw 
materials to office supplies! 
It’s ready and waiting to be 
sold by you. 


You reach the key men in ce- 
ramics through the CERAMIC 
BULLETIN. The BULLETIN 
is the industry’s own maga- 
zine, and has the largest paid 
circulation in the field. Your 
message in the BULLETIN 
will reach over 7,200 key men 
in every part of ceramics 
from research to manage- 
ment. 


Write today for the ceramics 
story ... it’s in the folder, 
“Scope and Size of Ceramic 
Production in the United 
States”. Get the ceramics 


story and get the BULLETIN 


story. 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 
SOCIETY ia 


| eramic 
Risin 





4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio 


AMherst 8-8645 
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BUDGET PLANNING .. 
continued from p. 168 


Items listed under the heading 
“Available market data” may cover 
in depth a market segment on which 
an ad manager wants detailed in- 
formation. Also, such information is 
frequently available at no charge 
from trade associations serving the 
industry, and it is a simple matter 
to contact them by using the ad- 
dresses in the listings. 


Crosscheck . . Another budgeting 
aid is the MDB chapter titled “Ad- 
vertising and merchandising.” 

In this chapter are tables which 
show: percentage allocations for all 
types of ad with data 
grouped by budget size; typical me- 
dia percentage allocations by a sam- 
ple of national advertisers; and, 
per cent of gross sales invested in 


media, 


advertising, with data grouped by 
S.LC. codes and titles for all indus- 


tries at the national level. x 





Add This Information To Your Market Data Book 


Changes based on information received since publication date. 


Page 118—ED!1 


A 


Page 199—T 
stitute following circ 
ires currently shown 


‘irculation, paid, 39,621 


Page 234—SOUTHERN PULP & PAPER 
MANUFACTURER. 


rate information for data now shown 


Substitute following 


Page 290—SPACE 
following publication 
tions: 
Space Age News, 
Beverly Hills, Cal 
Inc =s 
ription 
73/4x10 


Page 313—COMMERCIAL CAR 


Page 334—MINING 


colleges 


Page 382—AVAILABLE MARKET 
DATA. Change name of publication of- 
fering item 38-1 to Petroleum Refiner. 


Page 450—FUELOIL & OIL HEAT. Fol- 
lowing publication rates and specifications 
should be included in the ‘Plumbing, Heat- 
ing, Air Conditioning’’ publication listings: 


@ 


Fueloil & Oil Heat, 2 W. 45th St., New York 
36. Published by Heating Publishers, Inc 
Est. 1922. Editor: Robert Gray. Subscription 
$3 rim size, 81/4x1ll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 
2\/5. Published Ist. Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 


Circulation, ABC, paid, 10,282; unpaid 
3,568. Oil heating equipment dealers and/or 
fuel oil-dealers, distributors & employees, 
cessory mfrs & employees, 734 

rs, jobbe & employees, 412; mfrs 

688. Rates— 

I, Page \/, Page 
$240.00 $175.00 
195.00 140.00 
180.00 125.00 

$125; bleed, $40 


P.A. 


Heating 


stings: 


Gas Heat & Comfort Cooling. 2 W. 45th St., 
Continued on p. 176 





for MORE SALES in’60O... 


advertise where you get results! 


Here's your best combination to sell the entire instrument-control-systems market 





QUALITY SALES LEADS shee INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROL SYSTEMS 
Produces more quality sales leads For 32 years the leader and pioneer publication. Serves the broad 
than any other monthly publication INSTRUMENTS field of industrial and scientific instrument-control equipment and 
in the field. The heavy figures shown tis systems users with primary emphasis on process and general in- 
below indicate the number of sales a eee dustrial control applications. Leads in total number of advertisers 
leads from one insertion. Readers’ and exclusive advertisers. Standard format. 30,000 circulation. 
direct-to-advertiser leads not included. 


WO OTHER ap COUNTERS PROVIDE 


OMECTLY 








WH PHOTOSTRESS 
PANSOUCER CAN 
Tex KoMOUA OUTPUTS BO SERVE AS A 
iPRING LES 
MULTIPLE GBD REMOTE GBB READOUT ag, ORQUEMETER 


VARIABLE COUNT 


sien 69 Bis es 
FULL-TIME Caulenarien ‘Se P oS = 10-7, 


aici eCotPoratio n 














INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS en 60,000 SALES LEADS 

Serves the laboratory, OEM and industrial market. Over 90,000 copies | === ==> PER AVERAGE ISSUE 

distributed to customers of equipment and component distributors who | | IAN is the country’s top product 

pay the publisher for each recipient. The industry's only tabloid. Issued | promoter. Only 36 issues produced 

bi-monthly. | the staggering total of 1,911,723 
2 a sales leads forwarded to manufac- 

turers. The heavy figures on each 

| ad, shown at the left, indicate the 

INSTRUMENTS | ™ Saas | eee number of sales leads forwarded to 

| = eo ew manufacturers. 








see, 1,911,723 





| Briets.. Prem Pertti toes tent Ne 


* \, 
ae f 





MILITARY SYSTEMS UNDUPLICATED COVERAGE . . . 150,000 USERS AND BUYERS 

DESIGN a Use all 3 publications for complete coverage of the industrial and military 

The bi-monthly, king-size ‘ instrument/control/systems market. A 10% discount applies to equiva- 
magazine devoted to design lent space used in two or all three publications. 


and application of instrumen- 
tation and control in the mili- 
tary equipment market. Read 
by over 30,000 qualified veri- 
fied men in government and 
military-end-product manufac- 
turing industry. 

The heavy figures on each ad 
indicate the number of sales 
leads forwarded to manufac- 
turers. 




















Write for Market-Media data, and sample miniature “marked copy” of [AN and MSD. 


All publications of the INSTRUMENTS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


845 RIDGE AVE., PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 


Representatives in 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, Kansas City, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Philadelphia, St. Louis, London, England. 
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SUPERSONIC 
a ae 














BASIC TEST FOR MEDIA SELECTION: 


Ask anyone, 
anyone 

you re trying 

to sell in the 
aviation market, 
what publication 
he reads and 
respects most. 


Aviation Week 


Including Space Technology 


Aviation’s largest engineering-management audience. 
ABC PAID CIRCULATION 71,950 ® @ 








over 80,000 


industrial buyers read 


UYERS 


P URCHASING 


IGEST 


Ovens 


© )unc MASING | 


dD ‘etsy 


Buyers Purchasing Digest’s 
circulation is derived directly 
from Industrial Distributors’ 
prospect lists. It consists of 
more than 80,000 buyers that 
are called on regularly by dis- 
tributor salesmen. 

Repeated surveys prove 
BPD is taken home by 53% of 
its readers for more careful 
study. Average reading time is 
2 hours, 17 minutes per issue. 

The result is greater pene- 
tration for your sales message 
and active reader response. 
Each month, for example, an 
average of 10,604 inquiries 
is received by BPD for more 
information on tools, machines, 
materials, components de- 
scribed in its pages. 

When you advertise in BPD, 
you enjoy the lowest rate per 
thousand of any industrial 
publication directed 100% at 
buying influences. Advertise in 
the next issue! AA-1746 


See SRDS Class 69 or 7OA. 


UYERS 
URCHASING 
IGEST 


13233 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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MARKET DATA BOOK 
CHANGES... 


17) 


Continued from p. 172 


New York 36. Published by Heating Pub 

lishers, Inc. Est. 1950. Editor: A. E. Coburn 

Subscription, $3. Trim size, 814xlll4. Type 

page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/4. Published Sth. Forms 

close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
st—P.A 


ulation, qualified, 12,454; non-qualified 
Dealers, Dist. & Utility men ),559 
24. Rates— 

1Page 4,3 Page 
$395.00 $305 00 


2 Page 1/3 Page 

$240.00 vi 0.00 

330.00 240.00 175.00 130.00 

1g 220.00 160.00 125.00 
others, $120; bleed, $40 


Page S511—DISPLAY. Add following 


publication rates and specifications: 

Display, 120 St. Louis Ave 

Published y B Smith , 
Subscription, $5. Trim 
page, 7'/2xl10; 3 cols 
prec. Forms close Sth 


prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 
other, 189. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page '/, Page 1/3 Page 
$195 $145 $12 $100 
165 125 100 80 
12 150 115 90 70 
4A colors, $65; others, $75; bleed, $20. 


12,068; 


Page 512—SPOT. Publication is au- 
dited by BPA. Circulation shown in listing 
is from Dec. 31, 1958, BPA audit. 


Page 562—HOSPITALS, JOURNAL OF 
THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSN. Sub- 
stitute following circulation data for fig- 


ures currently shown. 


Circulation: paid, 18,560; unpaid, 1,602 
Hospitals and allied inst'ns, including supts 
and dept., heads, 11,761; non-professional 
depts., in hosp. and inst’ns, 1,231; public 
health organizations, 1,339; dealers, jobbers, 
mfrs 777; members of hosp. governing 
boards, 686; others, 1,575 a 





Please take it away! 


Sad ad pokes fun 
at glutted market 


Many companies are stuck with at least one product 


they simply can’t dispose of. Here’s what one 


advertiser did when he saw the humor of his plight 


dgy The world may be suddenly 
puffed out by the hydrogen bomb, 
inundated by a second great flood, 
destroyed by an invasion of little 
green men from Mars. But you'll 
never be able to convince a Stauffer 
Chemical Co. salesman of that. As 
far as he’s concerned, the world will 
die of slow strangulation brought on 
by an inundation of caustic soda. 

Stauffer Chemical Co., New York, 
produces and sells chlorine. But for 
every pound of chlorine produced, 
Stauffer gets 1.7 pounds of caustic 
soda. So the company sells caustic 
soda, too—eagerly, in fact, because 
of having so much of it around all 
the time. 

Confronted with mountain upon 
mountain of the stuff—and having 
bought space in a humor magazine 
published by salesmen in its own 
industry—Stauffer decided it could 
at least have a little fun with its 
plight. 

The publication, “Chemical Ped- 
dler,” is an annual published by and 
for the Salesmen’s Association of 
the American Chemical Industry. 


Its primary function is to produce 
laughs among the salesmen. The 
magazine’s advertising is placed by 

Continued on p. 178 





THE LOW-DOWN ON CAUSTIC SODA 


New Caustic Soda Brochure on Request 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL company Seicad 











Low-Down . . Stauffer’s full-page ad in 
“Chemical Peddler’ pictured company 
plant smothered in caustic soda. Copy 
gave details of sad situation. 





J. R. Henderson, President, 
los Vegas Building Materials, incorporated 


Las Vegas Building Materials, Inc. 
was founded in 1946 with an inven- 
tory of five small ready-mix trucks 
working out of a small rock plant. 

At the present time the company 
operates a large rock plant near 
Henderson, Nevada, a ready-mix 
plant at Yucca Flats and a portable 
plant at Jackass Flats, Nevada. They 
now operate twenty ready-mix trucks, 
five of which are of 7% cubic yard 
capacity. It maintains its own cement 
bulker and hauls bulk cement ap- 
proximately 200 miles. 

The company has done most of 
the concrete work at the Nevada test 
site, it is furnishing concrete for the 
new Las Vegas convention center and 
supplies aggregates for work at 
Hoover Dam... 


“We recently purchased five ready- 
mix trucks and following are specifica- 
tions which we believe to be the most 
economical and the cheapest operational 
piece of equipment for our particular 
locality. 

Reo LK Model C436, Chassis and 
Cab— Wheelbase 119” Clark trans- 
mission 290V 5-speed—Auxiliary 
transmission 6041 4-speed—14M 
pound capacity front axle—Rear 
axle Timken SLHD 34M pound with 
Hendrix rubber suspension and alu- 
minum walking beams—Air .brakes— 
Front tires 10:3 x 20, 12-ply Good- 
year nylon rock ribs—Rear tires 10:00 
x 20, 12-ply Goodyear nylon Hi- 
miller—mounted on 10-Stud Budd 
wheels—12-cubic foot air-compres- 
sor—Tachometer—Bostrum Model 80 
seat in cab—Tinted glass—Front and 
rear tow hook installed with "A" 
Frame bracing—Two 40-gallon fuel 
tanks— and, of course, all other legal 
equipment. 

“On the above pieces of equipment, 
we had mounted, with engine take- 
off, Challenge Mixer #750 having a 
7” cubic yard mixer with 90-gallon 
air pressure water tanks. We also 
requested two 4-foot extension 
chutes.” 


CY Py cp S RADE MN TRUCK 


Says Mr. J. R. Henderson, President 
Las Vegas Building Materials, Inc.— 


‘Practically every piece of 
equipment we purchase has most of 
its component parts specified by us...” 


and: 
“In reading CONCRETE PRODUCTS 


magazine, it is interesting 
to find that most of the 
items we specify have been 
advertised there.” 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS is the service magazine read most by 
today's top management and operating people in the booming 
Concrete Products industry—the men who produce Ready-Mix, 
Precast, Block, Pre-stressed and other concrete products that go 
into today's enormous construction programs. 

Its proven readership and the editorial superiority that means 
plus results for your advertising. No other magazine in the field 
can equal CONCRETE PRODUCTS in coverage, service and ad- 
vertising performance. It's the number ONE advertising buy in 
the field. 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS 


A Maclean Hunter Publication 
Also publishers of Rock Products 


79 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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RESULTS 
COUNT 


The seventh edition of a booklet 
showing details of scores of actual 
purchases attributed to advertise- 
ments and editorials in Canadian 
Industrial Equipment News. 

Strong evidence of CIEN’s sales 
effectiveness throughout the length 
and breadth of Canadian industry. 
A copy for the asking, as well as 
CIEN’s 1959 market data sheets. 
A three-way analysis of Canadian 
industry, showing size of establish- 
ments, production values, and in- 
tended 1959 


plant, machinery and equipment. 


expenditures on 








Canadian Industrial Equip- 
ment News — unique in its 
twice-a-month publication in 
the industrial field — enables 
you to cover all industry with 
messages 


frequent timely 


about your products. 


CANADIAN 

INDUSTRIAL 

EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


Gardenvale, Que. 
A “NATIONAL BUSINESS” PUBLICATION 


Representatives in all major 
U.S. industrial regions. 
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STAUFFER’S SAD AD.. 


Continued from p. 176 


chemical producers and suppliers. 
Most of these advertisers sell to one 
another, so the zany ads, which 
have come to set the theme for 
“Chemical Peddler,” are not entire- 
ly without sales value. 

Stauffer, a first-time advertiser in 
the most recent issue, looked the 
situation over and decided the ob- 
vious themes, which ran mostly to 
leg art and related anatomical sub- 
jects could be improved upon. The 
company decided to kid itself and 
in a way other chemical manufac- 
turers (who have a caustic soda 
problem, too) would understand. 

The decision having been made, 
Stauffer located its agency account 
man-copywriter (under a mountain 
of caustic soda, no doubt), dusted 
him off, put a typewriter in front of 
him and gave him full permission 
to cry in print. 

The ad, composed by Stauffer’s 
agency, John Mather Lupton Co., 
New York, was predominantly a 
copy ad entitled “The Low-Down 
On Caustic Soda.” The single illus- 
tration showed mountain upon 
mountain of caustic soda all but 
obscuring a tiny factory buried in 
the background. The picture was 
captioned “Stauffer’s Niagara Falls 
Plant seen from caustic soda storage 
area.” 

The copy was in keeping with 
the illustration. Here it is: 


“Everyone knows what caustic 
soda is, even including the man who 
wrote this ad, and he knows no 
more about chemistry than your 
Aunt Ermintrude. He was found in 
the woodwork when we tore down 
an old building. We felt he was our 
property and our responsibility. We 
had to do something with him so 
we set him to work writing ads. 

“There is no particular reason you 
should buy Stauffer caustic soda 
rather than Dow or Westvaco or 
Pennsalt or other respected victims 
of caustic soda surpluses, except we 
need the money and we have a 
reputation for being exceptionally 
nice people to do business with. Be- 
sides that, the name sounds good. 
‘Stauffer caustic soda’ rolls off the 
tongue like the beginning of a great 
symphony or a lyric poem. Might 


be like this: 


Stauffer caustic soda is a noble 
aromatic, 

You can use it when combining 
hydrocarbons aliphatic. 

If you have the room to spare 
you can store it in your attic. 

But be sure you’re storing Stauf- 
fer’s.. 

On that point we’re most em- 
phatic. 


“(Note from Management: You 
can see what we mean about our 
writer’s knowledge of chemistry.) 

“The caustic soda surplus has 
been a cause of concern to us for 
years. In the first place, we lose 
money on every carload we sell. 
However, we must sell it, even at 
a loss, because of the room it takes 
up. Years ago our accounting de- 
partment figured out that when the 
room rent exceeded the potential 
loss we'd better sell, come hell or 
high water. 

“For this purpose we have 32 
pilots distributed between Niagara 
Falls, Henderson and Los Angeles 
to dispose of the stuff. They pile it 
here and pile it there until they run 
out of room and then they come 
back for instructions. We give them 
a new suit of clothes and convert 
them to salesmen. In this capacity 
they function until they’ve sold 
enough piles so they have room to 
be pilots again. They’re always glad 
to be back piloting because they 
say it’s easier than selling (especial- 
ly selling caustic soda). 

“Well, there’s the story, boys... 
you take it from here, and take it 


” 


from us! 

The ad, although obviously not 
primarily intended to sell great 
quantities of caustic soda was none- 
theless intended as more than a 
simple expression of offbeat humor. 

For, as Lupton vice-president 
Frederick R. Brewster puts it, “We 
think it will help create a feeling 
in the trade that Stauffer is a bunch 
of human beings—not just an im- 
personal corporation. And, after all, 
isn’t that a good part of the job ad- 
vertising can do?” 

The agency’s copy chief Ralph 
Sadler (who also manages the 
Stauffer account) wrote the copy. 
Layout and illustration were by 
agency art director Vic Schwarz. ® 





You'll know it once you start your hard selling up where 
the pay-off comes big. What heads-up: marketer won’t 
grasp quickly the strategy of concentrating salespower 
on this hub of process purchasing influence? Who will 
deny that CPI-Management’s profit-mindedness breeds 
razor-sharp awareness of the economies of more modern 
equipment, materials and services? Is there a CPI seller 
who doesn’t recognize management’s power in all func- 
tions... from research to plant design to operations... 
from purchasing to sales to administration? 

Of course not! CPI advertisers well know the advan- 
tages of selling management. But not al! know the one 
best place to do it is CHemicaL WEEK. Here, and here 


and you can sell him in... 


YOUR MARKET IS A MANAGEMENT MAN 


alone, management gets the interpretive business news 
of the market, both technical and non-technical. Read, 
preferred and subscribed to independently by more man- 
agement men than any other “process” publication... 
with 29 full-time editors, over 41,000 all-paid circulation 
and 600-plus sellers who rate it top weekly in advertising 
pages. It’s CPI-Management’s own magazine... 
magazine to sell CPI-Management! 


your 


McG 


Chemical 


‘Week— 





Now, A New Look At Your 


FACTORY updates its famous Century Electric Study of 1953...new 


research reveals eye-opening average of 11.9 in-plant buying influ- 


ences per product over range of 99 industrial product groups...discloses 


average contact per supplier salesman to be 1.97 plant men...empha- 


sizes the effectiveness of businesspaper advertising —and FACTORY’s 


strength in particular—by demonstrating an average of 6.2 buying 


influences per product reached by FACTORY alone. 


During 1958 FACTORY worked out a new 
research technique to secure buying influences 
data-in-depth in a single plant —and to relate 
it, in turn, to supplier sales coverage and busi- 
nesspaper coverage of these influences. Also, 
to learn who specifically gets involved in these 
important purchases ...as actually reported 
by each plant man himself. 

What this means to you is that new data 
has been gathered on almost a hundred dif- 
ferent product types, typical of those used 
in most plants. The material comes from re- 
search in the Century plant itself, and among 
a sample of Century Electric’s suppliers fur- 
nished by Century. The facts, obviously, can 
be invaluable to sales and advertising plan- 
ning. 


Buying Influence Chain Is Long 


The chain of buying influences in the plant 
is exceedingly long, product by product. Far 
longer than most sales and advertising exec- 
utives realize. This new research shows that 
nearly 9 out of 10 plant operating manage- 
ment men get into the buying picture on 
some product. The average number of buy- 
ing influences per product is 11.9 plant men, 
excluding purchasing and other departments. 
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Sales Contacts Improved, But... 


The registered increase since 1953 in “aver- 
age sales contacts” of suppliers is almost 
100%. This, however, is offset by a decline in 
“maximum contacts” by any one supplier, 
and by the large number of suppliers showing 
no plant operating contacts at all. The aver- 
age number of contacts per salesman was 1.97 
plant men. The maximum number of contacts 
per salesman was 5 plant men. Clearly, the 
problems of personal sales contact with the 
men exercising product buying influence is 
tremendous. 


FACTORY Covers 52% Of Influences 


For the suppliers reporting, FACTORY alone 
would multiply sales contacts in the plant 4.3 
times. 

Of the 15 men not known or contacted by 
any supplier, FACTORY alone reaches 7, in 
addition to 9 others. 

Where, on the average, suppliers contact 
only 16.5% of their buying influences, FAC- 
TORY contacts 52% of all buying influences. 

Put another way, out of the average 11.9 
buying influences per product, FACTORY 
alone reaches 6.2 (52%). 





Problems Of Sales Contact 


Why Is FACTORY So Strong? 


Of all businesspapers, only FACTORY con- 
centrates on helping plant operating man- 
agement men in their dual capacities as en- 
gineers and as managers of plant operations. 
FACTORY, uniquely, serves its readers 
what they want and need to run their plants 
better as profitable manufacturing units... 
gives them active, live editorial on modern- 
ization, cost control, preventive mainte- 
nance, work simplification, wage incentives, 
and the like... helps them reduce operating 
expenses, upgrade production and quality, 
turn out a better product at lower cost. 

FACTORY asked readers of FACTORY 
at Century Electric the following question: 
“What do you get out of FACTORY that 
you don’t get anywhere else?” 

One answer was, in part: “Your material 
on management techniques and methods im- 
provement is not available anywhere else.” 

Other answers, too, are starkly revealing in 
their appreciation of what FACTORY does 
that no other magazine duplicates. They are 
reported verbatim in the brochure pictured 
on this page. 


Other Marketing Help In Study 


The study’s findings have considerable signifi- 
cance in related areas, too. Included is mate- 
rial relating to timely questions like these: 


Are “‘sellers’ market” conditions, still lurk- 
ing in ’53, continuing to affect the number 
of plant men contacted? 


Are greater numbers of salesmen, and bet- 
ter sales training, having an effect on the 
number of plant buying influences con- 
tacted? 


What has been the extent of change in the 
plant operating management organization? 


What is the ratio of buying influences to 
actual sales contacts? 


How To Get The Facts 


The full report of this monumental research 
effort is contained in an 8-page brochure 
published by FACTORY. A copy is yours 
for the asking. If you’re in a hurry, call the 
FACTORY district manager in your area. 
Otherwise write the Research Manager, 
FACTORY, 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


Brochure features 
14” x 22” chart 
detailing buying 
influence data 
for each of 


99 products. 


PACTORY 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION (ABC-ABP) 330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y, 
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Now... 
complete 
coverage 
in over 


10,000 


selected 
Industrial 
supply and 
Distributor 
establishments 


Want more distributor in- 
quiries? .... livelier, fast- 
er, more dependable re- 
sponse to your industrial 
supply and distributor sales 
messages? You'll find all of this, 
when you place your advertising 
where you'll be sure to be SEEN 
and REAI - in the only book that 
reaches virtually every important 
industrial supplier and distributor 
in the U. S. A. every month. 





IS & DN’s vital editorial features are 
warmly welcomed by the Industrial 
Supplier and Distributor and his 
salesmen —- men you seldom see! 
Get your share of the record-break- 
ing inquiries our advertisers are 
jetting month after month! When 
you buy IS & DN, you buy more 
readers at less cost than in any 
other publication in the field. 
SALL, WRITE OR WIRE on how 
you can reach these 
RESPONSIVE 

E 
READERS 








ames publishing co. 


Cuthbert at 36th 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


industrial 


Supplier 


and 


Distributor 


News 
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What if takes to sell 


heavy construction 


equipment in Europe 


Sure the export market is ‘‘different.’’ But how is it different? 
Here’s the answer for one field . . a story containing valuable tips 
for construction equipment manufacturers, and proof for other 
manufacturers that the export market can be accurately researched 


By Ken Gredler 
Media Director 
Andrews Agency 


Milwaukee 


# Fortunes have been freely spent 
by heavy construction equipment 
manufacturers to dissect and dis- 
cern their domestic prospect’s 
smallest trait. and foible. They’ve 
probed, peered and pried into his 
business and personal life. As a re- 
sult, quite a bit is known about the 
American prospect for this equip- 
ment. 

But his foreign counterpart, the 
prospect for export equipment sales, 
still remains pretty much of a big, 
fat question-mark. 

“The export market is different,” 
we hear. That’s for sure. Your pros- 
pect overseas is literally a world 
apart from the sort of person you’re 
talking to in your domestic adver- 
tisements. Also, he’s got a sense of 
humor. He needs it, to read some of 
the hashed-over domestic advertis- 
ing copy we run in his trade books. 


Here—as gleaned from a personal 
marketing survey of leading con- 
struction equipment men in West- 
ern Europe—is a profile of the 
Prospectus Europus. 


Types of export prospects . . 
What sort of person is it who speci- 
fies or buys heavy construction 
equipment in Europe? Generally 
speaking, the prospect falls into 
one of two or three fairly distinct 
categories. This classification may 
be by size of company, by type of 
industry, or by previous experience 
of contractor. 

Much as in this country, we find 
both big and small outfits—old pros 
and newcomers—among the ranks 
of earth moving equipment pros- 
pects in Europe. Some are large, 
long-established, well-staffed or- 
ganizations. This type invariably 
follows a very thorough, scientific 
approach to selection of machines. 

Others are small, personalized 
teams, often of only one or two di- 


Continued on page 184 

















“Now I cover my key market from every angle” 


As an industrial sales executive, I'd like to personally call on about 7,000 
different mass production plants. That's a bit ambitious—I'd have to make 27 calls 
a day, every working day of the year! So, | let Production do it for me 


The only magazine edited solely for mass production, Production gets the atten 

tive eye of over 29,000 production engineers and production management men p p ODUCTI U N 
in the 7,000 major plants that make over 80% of all metalworking purchases 

These are the men who are being called upon more and more to turn a profit by MAGaAzZis1 

tightening production efficiency. They're making the key decisions on what to 


buy, when to buy and how much to spend. 


They depend on Production because it's their magazine . . . the only magazine 
that concentrates on their interests and problems. That's why Production goes to 
the men your salesmen see—and the men they'd like to see! Contact Bramson 
Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan. 


Concentrate your advertising in the only magazine that concentrates 
on mass production... America’s largest industrial market. 





question 
HOW DO YOU SELL 
TO FOUNDRIES? 


UMMM 


advertise in the 
foundrymen’s own magazine 


because 


reaches every known foundry in 
the United States and Canada 
publishes top technical editorial 
material (and more pages of it!) 
is best read (reader inquiry results 
prove this) 

is published by the technical so- 
ciety of the industry 

produces most direct response for 
advertisers 


if you want the maximum advertising 
results be sure your schedule includes 
the magazine that produces maximum 
reader response! 


For more information 


drop a line to... 


modern 
castings 


published by 

American Foundrymen’s Society 
Golf and Wolf Roads 

Des Plaines, Illinois 
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SELLING EUROPE.. 


continued from p. 182 


rect owners. Here the boss person- 
ally handles all management, pur- 
chasing, and often even some ma- 
chine-operation. This pattern seems 
to be fairly general throughout 
Britain and the continent. 

Except for southern Italy, it ap- 
pears that even small European 
contractors are likely to be trained 
engineers. Most of them had a good 
education. They possess high tech- 
nical knowledge, plus a good prac- 
tical understanding of equipment 
and methods. They may or may not 
be able to speak in English. 


Italy's post-war hybrid . . Italy, 
too, has big contracting organiza- 
tions, staffed with competent engi- 
neers. But it also has a unique post- 
war type of small contractor, one 
who appears very akin to the typi- 
cal small, up-from-an-operator 
American contractor. 

Very often, this Italian 
prospect is an enterprising, inde- 
pendent businessman who, for ex- 
ample, formerly owned and oper- 
ated one or more trucks. He’s pro- 
gressive, ambitious, dissatisfied with 
the low profit-potential of a sub- 
contractor. In many cases, he or 
his son may have had some educa- 
tion in the United States. 

Many of 
dirtmoving contractors are just now 
beginning to realize the advantages 
of adopting modern equipment and 


latter 


these newly-evolved 


methods, as exemplified by job re- 
ports of American operations. 


Who decides on purchases? .. 
Depending on the type of organ- 
ization, you may have to sell from 
one to a dozen people in the pros- 
have a 


pect’s firm—all of whom 


voice in deciding equipment pur- 
chases. In the small company, the 
owner may make his own decision, 
possibly with the concurrence of 


his technical “slide rule” aide. In 


large contractor or mining organ- 
izations, the approva’ of six to 12 
various departmental! experts (who 
really know equinment and _ pro- 
duction) may be necessary to close 
an equipment sale. 

Thus, your prospect’s title might 


be any of the following: President, 


director, chairman, plant manager, 
purchasing director, technical man- 
ager, civil or mechanical engineer, 
contract manager, area manager, 
chief engineer, plant inspector, fi- 
nancial manager, chief of research. 


The art of friendship . . Pros- 
pects are usually contacted in their 
office, on their jobs, or in their 
homes. Rarely do they come to the 
distributor’s offices or service shops. 
Salesmen abroad make an art of 
prospect-cultivation. One European 
equipment distributor stated: “Our 
customers are our friends. We have 
continuous contact with them.” 

The various distributors contacted 
report very few, if any, sales to gov- 
ernment agencies or departments. 
In France and in the Congo, some 
equipment is bought by the govern- 
ment. And in Britain, the services 
(Army, Navy) buy a small amount. 
But over-all, equipment sales to 
government at the present time are 
negligible. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that in Britain the government may 
often go so far as to specify a par- 
ticular brand of equipment which 
the contractor is expected to pur- 
chase for use on some specific gov- 
This is 
done more to conserve dollar re- 
serves however (by diverting pur- 
chases to locally-produced ma- 
chinery payable in sterling), than 
to any real desire to dictate brand 
selection in private purchases. 


ernment-financed project. 


Challenge to advertisers . . With 
all these varied types of prospects— 
often widely differing in  back- 
ground, technical knowledge, and 
general understanding of equipment 
and methods—it is apparent that 
equipment advertisers face a unique 
challenge. Some prospects will be 
looking for details of mechanical 
refinements: others are primarily 
interested in explanations of the 
most basic function and perform- 
ance features. 

It is necessary, therefore, that the 
manufacturer of heavy 
equipment study his 


American 
construction 
foreign market, understand the per- 
sons of which it is composed, and 
slant advertising to these persons. 
Oviously, hashed-over domestic 
advertising copy will not do the 
job. 5 





HIGH STANDARD 





Everyone 


imsPolok-mel-taa-l-le) 








idal-milal-+— 





When an engineer studies a catalog, he’s reading with an 
expert’s eye. He analyzes every phrase, scrutinizes every photograph. And 
unconsciously he reads between the lines . . . looks for evidence of good taste and 
respectfulness on the part of the company that issued the catalog. The printed 
literature that will make a good impression on this man must be thoughtfully 
prepared in every detail. The claims must be factual. The design must be in 
good taste. Halftone reproduction must be faithful. The paper must be of 
the highest quality. These things add up to the kind of respectful printing 
that wins respect from readers. Respectful printing must begin with a good printer. 
See him early. Most likely he will prefer Warren paper, because he will get 
better results — and so will you. 


printing papers make a good impression 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 89 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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LOCAL COLOR 
sells 


coat MINING 


Pete Jasik of Coal Mining 
unquestionably knows more 
coal operators by their first 
names than any other trade 
paper editor. He should, for 
he’s spent the last 25 years in 
the field gathering information 
on the latest in methods, 
equipment and personnel. 

It’s not hard to understand, 
therefore, that Coal Mining 
possesses a “‘local color” that 
commands enthusiastic reader- 
ship. And, this same 
“local color’? can mean 
the success of your ad- 
vertising program. 


Write today for circulation 
facts and figures. 


AA-7043 


COAL MINING 


Tt ee OL 
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Postmarks that sell . . 
Prospects for Price 
Brothers concrete pipe 
received letters from 
Strong, Miss.; 
Economy, Ind.; 
Limestone, Tenn.; pps 
and Waterflow, N.M. = Se 
Each name pointed up 


L. Yeek 
18st Caray og 
» Chie * 


a selling feature of 
the pipe. 


‘The name’s the same’ 


Unusual postmarks 
sell pipe for Price 


Here’s an interesting direct mail idea, used by Price Brothers to 


promote concrete pipe. The company made its mailings from towns 


with names that point up selling features 


= As the song says, people are in- 
trigued by “far away places with 
strange-sounding names.” This is 
especially true if the names appear 
as postmarks on the letters they re- 
ceive. 

Couple the above with the fact 
that the United States is full of post 
offices with the strangest of names 
and you have a tempting oppor- 
tunity for the advertiser looking for 
a different, yet effective direct mail 
approach. 


Apropos P.O.’s . . One advertiser 
that has taken advantage of this op- 
portunity is Price Brothers Co., 
Dayton, O., supplier of prestressed 
concrete building units, concrete 


blocks, and concrete sewer and 
pressure pipe. 

For years now Price Brothers has 
been “visiting” its sewer pipe pros- 
pects via four or five attention-get- 
ting direct mail pieces a year. Re- 
cently the company and its agency, 
Yeck & Yeck, began searching out 
U.S. Post Offices with names that fit 
the key selling features of its pipe. 

As a result of this search, letters 
were soon being mailed from Lime- 
stone, Tenn.; Waterflow, N.M.; 
Strong, Miss.; and Economy, Ind. 


Home town flavor .. Each mail- 
ing discussed the selling features in- 
dicated by the postmark. For ex- 
ample, the first letter read, “If the 


Continued on page 188 





One of a series of portraits 
of ofl industry management and operating men. 


»inrPetroleum Week 


-roduction Engineers? 


PRODUCTION ENGINEER finds plenty in Petroleum 
Week. For Petroleum Week broadens the horizon 
of more than 45,000 men in the oil industry, at all 
levels and in all segments. It’s the magazine where 
busy oil men keep informed, where they get up-to-the- 
minute reports on the news, technical developments 
and trends that affect their daily activities. Out of 
this information they acquire the industry perspective 
so vital to doing a good job. 


A good, responsible production engineer has to keep 
informed, and that’s why he likes Petroleum Week — 
oil’s most réadable magazine. He is responsible for 
solving all the engineering problems that arise under 
his jurisdiction. In effect, it’s his job to see that the 
wells are producing the maximum allowable—and he 
takes more than a passing interest in important tools 
of his trade. Production engineers are among the many 
thousands of subscribers to PW who are actively and 
directly engaged in the oil industry. 


Whether you want to reach production engineers or 
presidents, technical men or operating men, the pages 
of Petroleum Week can carry your advertising mes- 
sages effectively, for all groups of buying influences 
are covered, That’s why more and more companies are 
placing more and more advertising in this magazine 
in 1959. 


PETROLEUM WEEK 


Oil’s Most Readable Magazine 
@aAii paid @ audited circulation 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Production engineer for major oil company 
photographed near Houston by W. D. Murdy. 





aarctalenacteiaeinsre 
HOMES 


formerly 


PF - The Magazine of Prefabrication 


“Prefabricated housing will be 
the biggest industry in the 
country within 20 years."’ 


Paul McCobb 
American Society of 
Industrial Designers 


SELL 
to this 


GROWTH 
INDUSTRY 
NOW ! 


Manufactured Homes — the only 
audited vertical publication 
for the prefab industry. 


REACHES ALL THE BUYERS 
. » « WHERE THEY BUY... 


AT THE FACTORY — 

Manufactured Homes penetrates from 
top management to the sales force, 
through design, specification and 
manufacturing stages. Products and 
supplies may be selected all along 
the line. 


AT THE LENDERS — 
Manufactured Homes keeps lenders 
aware of the dependable quality of 
factory produced homes. 


AT THE HOME SITE — 
Manufactured Homes keeps builders 
aware of industry activity and its 
place in the over-all housing picture. 
Products and supplies not delivered 
in the package, and customizing 
additions, are selected and purchased 
by thousands of builder-dealers. 


SPECIAL ISSUES: 


MAY 
Technical Manual/Buyers Guide 


NOVEMBER 


Directory issue/Housing Annual 


earetalenecteiaeinste 
HOMES 


formerly 
PF - The Magazine of Prefabrication 


1127 Barr Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 7-5774 
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POSTMARKS.. 


continued from p. 186 


founding fathers of Limestone back 
in 1857 had mixed up a batch of 
concrete and buried it in the ground, 
it would be a better piece of con- 
crete today than on the day they 
buried it... 

“The sand, gravel, water and lime- 
stone in concrete all come from the 
ground, and when you put them 
back they’re right in their own ele- 
ment. Concrete actually gets harder 
and harder the longer it is buried. 

“You can try this out for yourself. 
Next time you install a water line, 
use concrete pressure pipe. And if 
you care to dig it up for a look after 
100 years, you'll find that it’s harder 
and stronger and a better piece of 
pipe than the day you buried it... 
You can guess what pipe I recom- 
mend—Price pipe (made with lime- 
stone). If you want some, just drop 
us a line in Dayton, O., or Hatties- 
burg, Miss.” 

The second letter, postmarked 
Waterflow, N. M., explained, “. . . 
when water runs over certain ma- 
terials, it causes them to corrode 
and tuberculate . . . If it happens in 
a pipe line, the capacity of the pipe 
is cut down and sooner or later you 
have to clean it out. 

“Funny thing though about con- 
crete. It seems to be exactly the 
right material for easy water flow. 
When water runs through a con- 
crete pipe, a sort of a slick forms 
that makes the water run faster and 
pump easier...” 

The third and fourth letters, from 
Strong, Miss., and Economy, Ind., 
also point up the respective mutuali- 
ties between the town names and 
the pipe features. Again the tone of 
the letters was friendly and conver- 
sational. 


No envelopes . . So as not to spoil 
the “local feel” of the mailings, no 
letterhead was used. Instead, to add 
the distinctive touch, the letters 
were run on an 80 lb. text stock 
which was perforated, gummed and 
folded into an envelope. A small 
hole was punched out at one end of 
the perforation to “cue” the recipi- 
ent on how to open the letter. 

The main reason for making the 
letters self-mailers (in addition to 


economy), was that the recipient 
was certain to see the postmark. 
Were the mailings successful? Ac- 
cording to the response, yes. In fact, 
Price Brothers is so pleased with 
the technique that it recommends it 
to others. Here are some suggestions 
the company offers to those who 
alsc want to take advantage of the 
inherent interest in “far away places 
with strange-sounding names:” 


1. Use the alphabetical index of the 
Directory of Post Offices (published 
by the Government Printing Office, 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C.) as a guide. 
Almost any word—or its «~~ ym 
—has a post office somc -!: >. the 
U. S. 


2. Choose the smallest town possi- 
ble. This is because small post of- 
fices use hand stamps which are 
larger than machine stamps, and 
therefore have more attention value 
on the envelope. 


3. Write the postmaster of the town, 
explain that you want to make 
a mailing through his post office 
and ask for a sample of his can- 
cellation stamp. You want to be 
sure of a co-operative postmaster 
and a readable cancellation 
some small town stamps are pretty 
worn. 

If you have a tight schedule, 
you'll have to phone, of course. This 
is not always as easy as it sounds. 
Some post offices are relatively ob- 
scure. Yeck & Yeck once tried to 
clear a mailing from a small Florida 
post office and it took the telephone 
company half a day to locate the 
“town” and another day to get in 
touch with the postmistress, who 
had no telephone and was out fish- 
ing. 


4. When you write, enclose a check 
to buy stamps for the mailing. The 
salaries of some small-town post- 
masters depend upon the amount of 
business they do, and your mailing 
may represent a “killing.” This 
compensates for their having to can- 
cel and handle all this mail for a 
“stranger.” 


5. If you have a large mailing, give 
them plenty of time to do the can- 
celling. They’ll generally co-operate 
with you 100% on meeting your 
mailing date. « 
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your team... 


MacRAE 





BLUE BOOK 


Your advertising in MacRAE’s reaches 
22,500 prospects in 39 top-rated industries. 
MacRAE’s is the most-wanted directory be- 
cause every copy is requested in writing. It 
goes only to those engineers, purchasing 
agents and operating executives who qual- 
ify because of their influence on purchasing 
decisions. Make sure your products are ad- 
vertised in the record-breaking 1960 edition 


of MacRAE’s Blue Book. Closing soon. 


The directory of American Industry 


‘emucrmesoo> 


See your agency or contact 


MacRAE’s Blue Book. 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


fi 
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Is the electrical 
and electronic 
insulation user field 
vertical 


or horizontal 


In both the plush big city offices 
and the casual country hamlet offices 
ideas as to 


there are conflicting 


whether or not /nsulation is a verti- 
cal or horizontal publication. Even 
the definitions of vertical and _ hori- 
zontal seem to vary. We prefer to 
think of /nsulation as both horizontal 
and vertical. However, use whichever 
term you wish. . 
that 


across all the electrical and electronic 


. but please be sure 


to remember Insulation cuts 
industries to reach the men, regard- 
less of title. who buy. specify, and use 
insulation materials, wire and cable, 
insulated products, plastics, test instru- 
ments, and production equipment. 
More than half of the 22.000 read- 
ers are in design engineering and 
research. The balance are the import- 
ant purchasing agents, production 
men, and management personnel who 
“what is bought from 


help decide 
whom” in this billion-dollar market. 
They all have one thing in common 

they are the only readers in the 
world qualified on the basis of their 
interest in insulation. 


Get your share of the lucrative 


electrical /electronic insulation 


market. Write or phone for details, 


use! 


today. 


INSULATION 
Lake Publishing Corporation 
311 East Park Avenue 
Libertyville, Illinois 
Phone LI 2-8711 
Member BPA and NBP 
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Mr. Copywriter, beware! 


Overboard 
ad copy 
won't sell 


A chemical company ad manager has forbidden his 


agency to submit advertising copy making exaggerated 


claims. The truth, he feels, is more persuasive . . 


= When man bites dog, as the say- 
ing goes, that’s news. And when an 
advertising instructs his 
agency to keep a level head and not 
go overboard about the company’s 
product, that’s news, too. 
Dennis C. Guthrie, 
manager, Plastics Div., Eastman 
Chemical Products, New York, is 
such an ad manager. He refuses to 
O.K. anad which makes exaggerated 
case of 


manager 


advertising 


product claims. It’s no 
starry-eyed idealism with Mr. Guth- 
rie. He simply believes that exag- 
gerated advertising sounds exagger- 
erated; therefore, it doesn’t move 
products. And moving products is 
the function of advertising. 

Fred Wittner Advertising, New 
York, the division’s agency, is, of 
course, well aware of its client’s 
point of view. This year, however . . 
just to make sure Mr. Guthrie 
put the point of view down in writ- 
ing. 

Other “anti-superlative’” admen 
may find a man their 
hearts in Mr. Guthrie. His memo to 
Charles W. Kopf, Wittner vice-pres- 
ident, said in part: 

“For the benefit of all of us who 
have anything to do with copy, it 


after own 


seems worth while to review some 
matters of Eastman 
affect the approval on 
ments publicity 
which, therefore, need to be taken 


policy which 
advertise- 
and 


and releases 


into consideration in planning or 
writing copy. 

“Eastman sales policy necessarily 
governs the approach taken in the 
advertising other 


promotional efforts. Since an adver- 


company’s and 


tisement, in particular, is basically a 
substitute 
must be guided by the same prin- 
which the 


for a salesman’s call, it 


ciples as those under 

salesman operates. 
“While certainly expected to be as 

persuasive and and 


helpful as he possibly can, the East- 


informative 


man plastics salesman may not re- 
sort to exaggerations, overstatement 
or wide, sweeping claims unsup- 
ported by actual fact... 

“Even though we must work with- 
in the framework of company policy, 
there is certainly no intention of 
stiflling the ideas, initiative, or in- 
genuity of the copywriter. Nor do 
we feel that the relatively soft ap- 
proach sometimes dictated by policy 
necessarily means weakness in copy. 
The burden is on the copywriter to 
find strong phraseology, yet not in- 
dulge in the careless use of words 
such as “cannot,” “will not,’ “per- 
manent” and all other words and 
phrases that connote finality, deny- 
ing the existerice of any other pos- 
sibility...” 1 

As an example, Mr. Guthrie took 
exception to the statement “When 
Tenite Polyethylene color concen- 
trates are used, there is no color 
uncertainty.” Much preferred, he 
said, the statement “Use of 
Tenite polyethylene color concen- 


was 


trates makes possible excellent, uni- 


form color dispersion throughout 
your molded product.” 

Eastman Chemical Products, a 
subsidiary of Kodak Co., manufac- 
tures the color concentrates as well 
as a variety of cellulose and poly- 


ethylene plastics. = 





TELL 


* A. 


... YOUL 
product 


story 


in the “Chem Show’ issue: 
November CEP 


Pom Bee Sg Thousands of Chemical Process Industries engineers 
27th Exposition of Chemical Industries ; Sey oie . a. poe ae eee , 
selll be held at Now York City Collecum, and executives will turn to the November issue of 
November 30-December 4, 1959 Chemical Engineering Progress for a preview of the 


national 27th Exposition of Chemical Industries. 


SHOW your product and TELL your product story to 
these men who look to CEP’s “Chem Show in Print” for 
the latest in CPI equipment, materials and services . . . 
to the engineers in responsible charge throughout the 


chemical industry . . . to the men who buy in the CPI. 
The November ) 


Chem Show Our nearest representative will be glad to give you com- 

Issue Closes plete information on exclusive editorial features .. . 

October 15th high-value readership . . . low-cost advertising . . . in 
this all-important November issue. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS 


Published for chemical engineers by the American Institute of Chemical Engineers m 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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7 TIPS.. 


How to conduct better 
research interviews 


gives you a 


direct line to 
10,200 men 
of the 





Counting preparation, time and overhead, 
interviews can be costly. Here are seven 


good tips on making them productive. 








IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BLDG., PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


By Audrey Langdon 


iron and steel — 


4 ® Telling marketing and advertis- 
y 


B&W 12-time rate: $210 


ing men how to conduct an inter- 
view is almost on a par with telling 
men how to choose a wife. There 
are some things that everyone feels 
competent to do without guidance. 
Interviewing is one. Interviewing 
is generally regarded as a matter 
of asking questions, and everybody 
asks questions all the time. With 
practice it’s even possible to ask 
questions that will produce the an- 
swers we want. After a few months 
in market research each questioner 
develops his own style, and each is 
Adopted from a talk given the Chem- 
ical Market Research Assn., Workshor 
on Advanced Market Research Tech- 
niques recently at French Lick, Ind 
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convinced that nobody excels him 
in getting information. Few realize 
that asking questions is only a mi- 
nor aspect of interviewing. 

Objectively there are sharp varia- 
tions in the amounts of information 
which individual interviewers are 
able to gather. In actual field ex- 
perience, interviewers who differ in 
ability, approach, and interest are 
able to get almost twice as much 
information per call after a review 
of interviewing basics. With con- 
scious effort it is easy to increase 
efficiency by at least 30 or 40 per 
cent. 


Interviews costly . . In chemical 
market research it is particularly 
important to develop interviewing 
skill, because gathering information 
is expensive. Field costs represent 

Continued on page 196 





survey your 

own customers 
at our 

expense 


As an advertiser spending hard earned money to 
sell the electronic industry, you are constantly 
striving to get the most effectiveness from each 
dollar spent. To help you achieve this we make 
this offer: 

“Survey your own customers at our expense to 
convince yourself which annual buying directory 
is most helpful to the engineer and purchasing 
agent who specifies or buys your type of product.” 
If you are spending money to sell the electronic 
market you owe it to yourself to take advantage 
of this free offer. 


5 1400-page 

annual catalog 

and buying directory 

of the electronic industry 


eemMm takes the guesswork 
out of media selection 
in the electronic industry 


QUICK FACTS ON eem 
YOUR CATALOG DATA IN ITS APPROPRIATE ©C@M PRODUCT SECTION MEANS MORE SALES 


eem classifies the electronics industry into 51 major product one of the product sections, he can easily compare the avail- 
sections where engineers shop, compare, specify and buy. able makes and arrive at a buying decision. It is of vital 
Each section contains catalog descriptions (specifications, importance for you to be represented in the individual market- 
illustrations, etc.) of similar type products made by many place for the type of product you manufacture. Check to see 
manufacturers. When an engineer or p.a. seeks an item in in which sections your products belong. 


CHECK TO SEE IN WHICH SECTION OR SECTIONS YOUR PRODUCTS BELONG 


SECTION PRODUCT CATEGORY SECTION PRODUCT CATEGORY SECTION PRODUCT CATEGORY SECTION PRODUCT CATEGORY 


Resistors (fixed-variable) 


1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 


1500 
1600 


1700 
1800 
1900 


ries 
Audio Equipment & 
Cabinets, Chassis, Racks, 
Boxes, ete, 
apacitors (all types) 
een b faire roth "ete. 





Toroids), Assemblies 
Equipmen 


2400 
2500 


Crys Frequency 
Cont: 


Fans, Blowers; Environ- 
mental Chambers, etc. 

Filters 

Hardware 

Instruments & Test, Kquip. 

yg ne ogy Graphic 


taeda & Insulating 
Materials 
Mfg., Sub-Contracting, 


Power Supplies 
‘Production 


Microwave, Radar 4700 


Ba mtg gv 
Motors & Accessories, 
Controls 

Nuclear & Radiation 
Components 

Photo Electric 
Equipment 


Photographic Equipment 
Pilot & Signal Lights 


& Automation 


Machinery 
Publications & Services 
Recording Equipment 


g33 


uo 
3 


Semiconductors — 
Diodes, Transistors, etc. 
Associated 


Switches & Associated 
Items 

Telemetering Equipment 

Thermal Devices 


Tools, (hand & power) 

Transducers & 
Associated Equipment 

Transformers, Chokes, 
Reactors, ete. 


2000 Computers & Associated 
Equipmen 

_ gnneeto & Jacks 

2200 Controls, Systems & 
Components 


Custom Fabrication 
Materials (Metals, 

Plastics, etc.) 
Medical Electronic 

Equipment 


2800 
Bianed, Posy ie 3000 
3100 
3150 
3200 


Tubes & Tube Parts 
Ultrasonic Equipment 
Vibrators & Choppers 
< Ses ane 


Rectifiers (non-tube 
types) 


Relays 
Research & Development 
“ervices 


gees § 8588 


YOUR LOCAL SALES OFFICE ~ JUST A PHONE CALL AWAY 
eem peta immediate sales action. The all-in-one directory bers of all their local sales offices. This places your closest 


includes the names, addresses, phone numbers, key personnel 
of 5,276 manufacturers plus names, addresses, phone num- 


sales office only a phone call away from any eem user. 


SELL 56,000 ENGINEERS AND P.A.’§ AT LOWEST COST/M IN THE FIELD 


This is the eem market — 56,000 engineers (design, research, 
‘production, project) and p.a.’s at every important original 
equipment manufacturer and end user of electronic com- 
° ponents, equipment, — and services. 


8,000 purchasing agents who play a vital role in buying 
electronic products represent a dividend to manufacturers 
who catalog in eem. Rate of $650 per page (multiple pages 
considerably lower) for 56,000 coverage represents the lowest 
cost/M in the electronic field. 


Your oem rep will provide details on the free survey offer. Write for handy 
glide rule — puts facte and figures of all annuals serving the electronic market at your fingertips. 


_ Seimsucrrowe ENGINSERS MASTER 
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Ad Manager: “But look 


MISSILE DESICM 
E DEVELOPMENT 


NADAS 
en ASEAN . 
ARMANeds LANNeS 





...we can't buy them all— 


—which one will do the best job?” 


Media Man: “well, we know which book has the 
largest circulation among men who make the technical 
decisions. And you've told us that these technical manage- 
ment men make the decisions when products like yours 


are under consideration.” 


Account Executive: “I’ve studied the editorial in all 
of them—even sat down with some of your own engineers 
and went over the articles I couldn’t understand. They 
helped me figure out which one does the best editorial job 


on technical problems of the sort that face technical man- 
agement on all sides of the industry—whether spacecraft, 


aircraft or missiles.” 


Ad Manager: “Well, if you both agree on the one that 
reaches most of the men we want and you're sure the same 
one does the best technical editorial job for them, all I 


want to know is—can this publication prove it is read?” 


Note: Sounds like they were both talking about Space/Aeronautics 
(though they may still be calling it Aviation Age)... and, yes sir, 
we can prove it is read. We’d welcome a chance to show you the 


evidence so you can judge for yourself. 
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. . . highly specialized to 
reach and influence the 
3 major groups responsible 
for traffic control and 


accident prevention 


Only TRAFFIC SAFETY provides 
a highly specialized editorial setting 
for advertising directed to the huge 
traffic safety market. TRAFFIC 
SAFETY is more than a “safety 
magazine’. It goes behind and beyond 
traffic safety news. It digs deep into 
causes, analyzes effects, looks ahead 
to changes that are coming in safety 
techniques and methods. TRAFFIC 
SAFETY is a vital force in the mar- 
ket it serves. It affects opinions of in- 
dividuals responsible for traffic legis- 
lation; informs and educates traffic 
enforcement officials; stimulates action 
by vehicle fleet operators and others 
for better traffic safety. 


If you sell a safety product or service, 
or want to do an outstanding public 
relations job in the traffic safety 
market, your most direct and eco- 
nomical means is in TRAFFIC 
SAFETY. 

Write Today 


Traffic Safety 


425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill 


A NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL PUBLICATION 
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INTERVIEWS... 


continued from p. 192 


almost all of a survey’s out-of- 
pocket expenses. You are aware of 
how much it costs to go half way 
across the country to spend half an 
hour in the office of a man who 
knows something you need to know. 
To appreciate fully how expensive 
that half hour is you must also cal- 
culate: 
@ The expense of preparing for the 
interview. 
@ The value of your time plus com- 
pany overhead. 
® The value of the other man’s 


time. 


These 
whether you get information that 


expenses are _ constant, 
was available in last year’s trade 
magazines or turn up data that is 
news to your company. Whatever 
type of information you get, your 
field work serves as the founda- 
tion for your analyses, and the ulti- 
mate value of your final report or 
recommendation will rest in large 
measure on the quality of your in- 
terviewing. 

Some of the costs of analysis and 
statistical computation should figure 
into the cost of your interviews, 
too. This puts a high, but realistic, 
price tag on getting information. 
The only way to boost the ratio of 
information obtained per dollar is 
to develop ways of boosting your 
interviewing efficiency. 

Here’s how. Ir nine rules all tried, 
tested and proven productive: 


1. A successful interview begins in 
your office—long before you make 
an appointment with a respondent. 
It begins with an acknowledgment 
that your materials are going to be 
people. As you know, people are 
unpredictable. This is because peo- 
ple are extraordinarily complex. 
Even though you are dealing with 
them in a limiied framework they 
are subject to a multitude of forces, 
within themselves and within their 
companies. 

These forces may have little to 
do with the purpose of your inter- 
view, but they do influence the in- 
formation that is given to you. For 
people’s predictions of 
what is going to happen are quite 


instance, 


wrapped up with their personal 
hopes and fears. Other sensitive 
areas are opinions of company pol- 
icy, and reports of past actions. In 
planning your interview you must 
allow for these areas. 

Plan your interview so that the 
opening questions are relatively 
easy for your respondents to an- 
swer. In general factual questions 
get an interview off to a good start. 
Controversial areas ought to be 
avoided in the first stages of an in- 
terview. Wait until the interview 
is under way before going into sub- 
jects that require your exerting any 
pressure to get information. Plan 
to conduct the entire interview from 
the other person’s point of view 
and within his frame of reference. 


2. Keep the focus of the interview 
on the other person. Let him have 
the spotlight. He is the man of the 
moment because he has information 
that you need. All that you can give 
him in return is the opportunity to 
be the center of attention—sincere 
attention. This is the essence of 
rapport in an interviewing situation. 
And a prerequisite to getting the 
other person to talk. 

If you want him to report data 
or opinions with as much accuracy 
and candor as he is capable of, you 
must give him the feeling through- 
out the interview that you approve 
of him completely, that you under- 
stand his views and sympathize with 
his opinions. This is the ultimate 
in permissiveness, and it comes from 
strength. From Thomas Aquinas: 
“IT am human, therefore nothing 
human is foreign to me.” 

Maintaining this feeling is not 
easy. It contradicts your usual so- 
cial behavior as a man in American 
society. In your usual social role 

Continued on page 198 
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VITAL 
COMBINATION... 


IMAGINATION + NUTS & BOLTS 


All important engineering achievements have two things in common. They are conceived on basic 
scientific principles. And they become realities through practical “know how”. Imagination...plus 
nuts and bolts. Of all the design engineering publications, only the editorial content of ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING follows this dual approach. Every issue has a special insert on Basic Science and 
Engineering along with depth-written articles on specific application facts. As a result, design engi- 


neers depend on ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING as their most vital source of needed technical 
information. Readers set this magazine aside from all others...spend more time with it...and with 
the advertising in it. ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING, 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Electrical 


The monthly magazine of DESIGN ENGINEERING a 
Manufacturing 





TO SELL THE 
PAPER AND PULP 
MILLS 


Use the magazine 
Your customers read 


oR 








SOUTHERN 
PULP AND PAPER 
MANUFACTURER 


The Nationally Read Indus- 
trial and Business Magazine of 
the Pulp, Paper, and Paper- 
board Manufacturing Plants; 
Covering Approximately 
100% of the Production in 
the United States and 100% 
of the Production in_ the 
South. 


Headquarters 


Southern Pulp and Paper Manufacturer 
An E. H. Abernethy Publication 


75 Third St., N. W., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
Phone: TRinity 2-6646 
VINCENT F. WATERS, General Manager 


Representatives 


New York 17, N. Y. 
Austin LeStrange 
420 Lexington Ave. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 5-3277 


St. Louis |, Mo. 
Steve Wright 
4 North 8th St. Room 416 
Phone: CHestnut 1-1965 


Chicago 26, Ill. 
Elon A. Abernethy 
1753 Howard St. Room 200 
Phone: Rogers Park 4-5616 


WRITE FOR INDEPENDENT READER 
SURVEY REPORT 
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INTERVIEWS .. 


continued from p. 196 


you are accustomed to talking to 
another man on a give-and-take 
basis. This allows both of you an 
opportunity to assert yourselves. 
You chat with another man as a 
way of finding out what kind of 
person he is. At the same time you 
tell him—largely by indirection— 
what kind of person you are... in- 
telligent or cultivated or witty or 
tough or whatever else is important 
to you. 

In interviewing you must stop at 
letting it be seen that you are a 
nice person. If you assert your own 
personality the other man begins 
to feel challenged. A note of author- 
ity in your voice, or an air of im- 
patience in your approach can 
arouse in your respondent a set of 
motives far stronger than his initial 
impulse to please you. As his mo- 
tives become stronger and more ag- 
gressive the information you get be- 
comes more highly colored, until 
after a point there is no valid in- 
formation at all. The thing to re- 
member is that the whole purpose 
of the interview is to get factual in- 
formation. Don’t be concerned 
about making an impression. As 
long as you listen attentively to 
what he has to say your respondent 
is going to think well of you. 


3. Keep listening. The most produc- 
tive interviewing technique you can 
use is just listening. Attentive 
silence is an effective way of say- 
ing, “Tell me more.” Allow your 
respondent plenty of time to say 
everything he has to say on one 
point before you bring up the next 
point. 

Many people hesitate 
they’re not certain you are going to 
be interested and they’re looking 
for encouragement from you. Allow 
the respondent to ramble if he 
wants to. Rambling on a related 
subject sometimes proves to have a 
bearing on your problem. More 
commonly you’re faced with the 
person who needs to be encouraged 
to talk. 

It sometimes helps to take him 
into your confidence. Tell him a 
good deal about the purpose of the 
survey, or talk about some prob- 
lems that have faced your company. 


because 


As you do, be careful not to suggest 
answers. Don’t suggest either that 
you expect people to have an an- 
swer for everything you ask. Your 
tone of voice should always indi- 
cate that you are looking for advice 
—not checking up. 

Be very careful with the tone of 
follow-up questions like “Why is 
that? ... How many pounds a year 
would that be? . . . What tempera- 
tures did you say? ... etc.” These 
are good probes—questions to use 
when an answer is incomplete for 
your purposes. 

Another technique is to repeat 
your key points at various stages of 
the interview. This can be done 
tactfully by changing the wording 
of your questions, or by repeating 
some of the information the re- 
spondent gave you earlier and ask- 
ing him to comment further on it. 
This is highly productive because 
a well-conducted interview reaches 
successively deeper layers. of 
thought and feeling. Each time you 
go over a point you get a different 
kind of information—and that of 
course means more information. 


4. Listen with the “third ear.” 
Other professional interviewers— 
notably psychiatrists and sociolo- 
gists and journalists—have a third 
ear. This is an ability to hear what 
isn’t being said. It differs from the 
normal kind of listening which is an 
active response and which might be 
compared to making a tape record- 
ing. 

Listening with the third ear is a 
passive reaction, something like 
storing up data in a computer’s 
memory cell. It can be developed 
by heightening your perception of 
the subtle clues in the interviewing 
situation. The rhythm of voice, the 
habitual gestures, the tendency to 


Continued on page 200 








the new editor of American 


As the new editor of American Metal Market, Ed Lally will be 


playing a tune of which he is past master. 

Thirteen years ago, the Wall Street Journal moved Ed out of 
Cleveland and on to Pittsburgh to open a bureau there. 

His assignment: keep your finger on the pulse of “big steel”, 
keep your eye on its quarrelsome mid-wives, labor and manage- 
ment, and leave a hand free for the typewriter. 

These ambidextrous demands weren't as tough for Lally as they 
seemed. As reporter for a number of papers, and for UP in a half- 
dozen states, he had covered the negotiating of U.S. Steel’s first 
contract, the “little steel” strikes in 1937. 

Lally is used to moving in fast on pulse-taking assignments. He 
has covered every important development through the late forties 
until now—strikes and their settlements, new materials, new proc- 
esses, Korea, government policies, shortages, market trends... If 
it involved metals, coal or heavy industry, Lally or one of his men 
was on the scene. 

Now he moves on...with 77-year-old American Metal Market, 
Ed will be playing the same tune but on a vastly larger scale. Not 
just steel, but all metals, everywhere, every day. 


Read page by page first thing 
every morning of every work- 
ing day by more than thirty- 
one thousand of industry’s top 
metal buyers. 


Not simply because they want 
to, but because they have 2 ae 
because AMM’s price and mar- 
ket information is vital. So 
vital, in fact, that they pay 
more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars to read it. So vital 
that they pay industry’s top 
subscription rate of $24.00 a 
year! 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
18 Cliff Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


MARKET == ||... as vital to metal buyers as 
=== | the ticker is to Wall Street 
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About 
Editorial 


Values... 


Through consistent devotion to the improvement of all forms 
of concrete with information for producers about advanced 
methods of production, MODERN CONCRETE has made 


vital contributions: 


Exhibit of modern concrete block 
design 


Unusual use of ready-mix concrete in 
tunnel construction 


View of prestressed concrete girders 
in bridge construction 


1. To the development of concrete building 
units as an architectural medium of greater 
utility, strength and beauty. 

MODERN CONCRETE has foreseen the need 
and stimulated progress toward this objective; 
thereby strengthening the industry's competitive 
position in the field of building products. 


2. To the ready mixed concrete field through 
monthly editorial feature by Harry F. Thomson, 
consulting engineer, and one of the foremost 
authorities on ready mix concrete. Editorial 
attention by MODERN CONCRETE to industry 
objectives such as A.C.I. proposals for regula- 
tions covering use of screens in preparing ag- 
gregate and general improvement in plant 
operation. 


3. In the field of prestressed concrete. Here it 
provided, through its editorial columns, by far 
the greatest amount of operating and produc- 
tion information to this newest division of the 
concrete industries. Prestressed Concrete pro- 
ducers acknowledged this dedicated effort to 
supply the answers to many of their problems 
and recognized it as timely and especially help- 
ful in the early stages of the industry’s growth. 


In this period of rising production costs, Roy L. Peck, editor of MODERN 
CONCRETE, has consistently advocated greater use of automatic con- 
trols in important production operations. Mr. Peck is a graduate engineer 
with many years experience in concrete research. Under his direction, 
the editorial staff of MODERN CONCRETE is committed to the task 
of maintaining editorial leadership in the interests of its readers. 


A PIT & QUARRY 
PUBLICATION 


formerly The Concrete Manufacturer 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


PIT AND QUARRY ®@ PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK ©® EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
MODERN CONCRETE ® CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK 
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INTERVIEWS. . 


continued from p. 198 


look straight at or away from peo- 
ple, tell you the importance of an- 
swers by telling you about the per- 
son himself. 

There are other details of person- 
ality and environment to gather up 
and store for future reference. . . 
the state of a man’s desk and pa- 
pers, the knicknacks in the office, 
the reaction to telephone interrup- 
tions, the tenor of the main offices. 
All mean something, but don’t try 
to analyze their meaning during the 
interview. As soon as you begin to 
categorize and label what you see 
and hear you lower your own effi- 
ciency as a recording device. 


5. Don’t wear your respondent out. 
Don’t stick with a point that he is 
unable to answer, or unable to ex- 
pand. Similarly be ready to wind 
up the interview when he’s said his 
final say in answer to your last 
question. So often it’s tempting to 
ask just one more question or try 
once again on a point that wasn’t 
productive before. It’s usually dis- 
appointing. 

There’s no magic like putting 
away your pen, gathering up your 
briefcase and hat. If you are dealing 
with a sensitive subject this often 
becomes the signal for respondents 
to tell you what they really 
think. Sometimes this bonus period 
produces a summary by the re- 
spondent; it helps to put the rest 
of the interview in focus. 


6. Before you do anything else 
write up the interview. Don’t delay; 
the passage of even a few hours 
cuts down on the size and quality 
of the transcript. Write down every- 
thing you remember. Include what 
you said, as well as what the other 
person said. Record everything that 
happened during the interview, in- 
cluding small talk and telephone 
interruptions, all your impressions 
of the man, the office, and the com- 
pany environment. 

A thorough job of writing up each 
interview as it happens forms a 
durable record, filled with data that 
may be needed for analysis. It 
sharpens your wits for the next in- 
terview. (The first few interviews 

Continued on page 204 





Arthur Talmadge: 
Here’s how municipal products 
are purchased in Hamden. 


Hamden, Connecticut (population 38,000). Mr. Arthur Talmadge is Director of Public Works. 
He’s one of the key men in purchasing supplies for the Department of Streets, Street Lighting, Parks 
and Water and Sewage Control. Neither he nor his associates buy on the basis of price alone. ‘We 
know that less expensive equipment can end up costing the taxpayer more money in the long run,” 
he states. So Mr. Talmadge consults with the superintendent in charge and they agree which type 
of equipment is best suited to the job requirements. 

Mr. Talmadge and Mr. John De Nicola, the First Selectman, work closely together to formulate 
the preliminary plans for purchases. A formal recommendation is then presented to the Board of 
Selectmen, an elected three man committee headed by Mr. De Nicola. Upon approval of the rec- 
ommendation, bid lists are compiled and appropriate manufacturers then notified. The returned bids 
are evaluated by all officials concerned, and a joint decision is made on the equipment to be bought. 

Complicated sales problem? Not as long as you can talk to all people involved in the decision. 
THE AMERICAN CITY is your “salesman in print” for this job. 

Mr. Talmadge is one of the thousands of people in municipal governments who buys, or influences 
the purchases of equipment and supplies. You can start your sales to these officials through THE 
AMERICAN CITY. Over four hundred advertisers do yearly. 


The 
American City 


Golden Anniversary Year 


, THE AMERICAN CITY 4 Buttenheim Publication « 
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says RICHARD C. CARR 

Manager, Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Chemicals Division, 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


“Reading Industrial Marketing is so worthwhile that I have 

two subscriptions—one at home and one at the office. Of course, 
the office copy is routed to all members of the department. It seems 
that every issue of IM has something we can put to immediate use.” 


Although his academic major was in chemical engineering (B.S., Yale), 
Mr. Carr has devoted his professional career to advertising and related areas. 
Before coming to the Mathieson Chemical Corp. in Baltimore in 1953 

(the year before it merged with Olin Industries to form Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp.), he had done agency work and had held such advertiser 
posts as manager of general advertising for Westinghouse and 

assistant director of public relations for Koppers. The Chemicals Division of 
Olin Mathieson, which Mr. Carr serves as manager of advertising and 
sales promotion, markets a wide variety of products from bulk 

chemicals to specialties, and chalks up a sales volume of over $125,000,000. 


says RICHARD W. SMITH 
Director of Advertising 


American Air Filter Company, Inc. 


“Through the years, Industrial Marketing has done an outstanding 
job in establishing the ‘ground rules’ for a close working 
relationship between management, sales and advertising. As a 
result, IM is read and accepted at all levels of our organization.” 


Mr. Smith’s record in advertising dates back to 1928, and includes both 
advertiser and agency experience. With the exception of the World War II 
period, during which he attained the rank of captain in the Corps of 
Engineers, he spent the years between 1935 and 1955 as an account 
executive—first for The Griswold-Eshleman. Co. in Cleveland, and later 
for Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency in Louisville. Mr. Smith joined 

the American Air Filter Company as director of advertising four 

years ago. He guides an advertising program which, in 1958, 

earmarked $220,000 for space in business publications, 
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...with men who make 
industrial advertising 


says RUSSELL C. DOYLE 
President 


Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc. 


“A reader and subscriber to Industrial Marketing for more 

years than I can remember, I find it is the one advertising trade 
magazine that I invariably check whenever a mail survey 
questioning my reading tastes comes across my desk. Although 
there are, of course, many other subscribers in our organization, 

I route my copy through several account, copy 

and production people.” 


A versatile adman, Mr. Doyle received training in media and production 
before being assigned to the copy department at Doyle, Kitchen & 
McCormick. He switched to the account side of the business (after a five- 
year stint as copy director) when this New York agency acquired the 
Mack Truck account in the mid-’40’s. Positions of greater responsibility 
followed during the next decade (vice-president and director; executive 
vice-president), and in 1958, he was elected president of the firm. 

One of the country’s leading agencies in the placement of business-paper 
advertising, Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick spent more than $2,700,000 

in the business press last year. In addition to Mack Trucks, its clients 
include such important industrial advertisers as the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp., the American Bosch Arma Corp. and the Okonite Co. 
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INTERVIEWS... 
continued from p. 200 


"NEXT TIME I'LL BUY THE _ 
CIRCUS TICKETS.” “4 


in a survey are less productive—and 
not as smooth—as the third to tenth 
interviews. Beyond then there is a 
tendency to stereotype. Beyond 
fifteen depth interviews it is diffi- 
cult to hear anything.) Most im- 
portant, writing it up immediately 
avoids a sizeable loss of informa- 
tion. 














7. Don’t perpetuate your own in- 
terviewing traditions. As you know, 
tradition is no guarantee of pro- 
ductivity in market research. This 
pertains too to questions. If you look 
over some recent projects you will 
probably come across findings that 
raise annoying questions of their 
own ... questions of the “Why?” 
and “What if?” variety. The chances 
are that these loopholes started 








ENGINEERS 
make the buying decisions! 


For product data and purchasing 
information, 195,000 engineers 
read these Engineering Society 
Publications: 





JOURNAL OF METALS 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
MECHANICAL CATALOG 

MINING ENGINEERING 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS 


CIV. ENGINEERING with direct questions and should be 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING | replaced or supplemented in later 
surveys with indirect questions. 
Another possibility is that your 
survey is covering only part of the 
picture. Focusing a survey on a 
limited product group and with a 
limited group of people offers speed 
and economy—if you know the total 
environment into which the data 
9 | fit. The total environment includes 
. such intangibles as people’s ideas 
of your company, customer’s gen- 
eral receptivity to new products, 
Helps you get information on | the influence of various departments 
ai upon purchases. 
new and unfamiliar markets | Riek alc satinies . senniie. Sour 
technical background. It might be 
more economical to assign junior 
associations serving the market. members of your department to 
these interviews, or hire graduate 


ee ee ee ee ee ee gy 


by guiding you to trade 
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students or college teachers or even 
an interviewing service. Using in- 


terviewers from outside sources | 


opens many possibilities. These in- 


terviewers do not have to be known | 


as representatives of your company 
and they can probe attitudes about 
companies and products more easily 


than a person who is closely identi- | 


fied with a specific company. 


8. Analyze your interviews for what | 
they tell you about the tempo and | 


direction of markets, rather than 


their statistical dimensions. Your | 
interviews are actually depth inter- | 
views and reporting them statistical- | 


ly is misleading. All that is justified 
is showing a few basic points—3 or 4 
at the most—in statistical form. 
While your material is not sufficient 
for analyses to the third level of 
sigma it has deeper validity . . 
validity in human terms. You have 
a total evaluation of the man and 
the company. This will tell you that 
Joe Jones inflates estimates of his 
company’s purchases and Bill Smith 
guesses wildly because he doesn’t 
want to admit that purchases are 
set by another department. 

Weigh all of the spoken words 
against the clues of personality; 
compare the estimates you get dur- 
ing various stages of the interview; 
visualize how your respondent fits 
into his company and how his com- 
pany fits into the market—then you 
have insight into the all-important 
question why a market is expanding 
or contracting. And that leads to 
insights on how your company 
might exploit the situation. 


9. Don’t expect the interviews, sim- 
ply summarized and quantified, to 
speak for themselves. In presenting 


survey results interpretation, of | 
course, is vital. Even if other people | 
have time to pore over tables and | 
quotes and pages of typing they | 
aren’t as well equipped as you are | 


to grasp the meaning of a survey. 


You have the advantage of recent | 
and close contact with the market. | 
Don’t hesitate to be guided by your | 


own intuition. Intuition is nothing 
more than keen perception focused 
on solving a problem. 

In market research there is un- 
usual opportunity to train intuition, 
the asset that makes an executive 
valuable. ® 


Ask the men 
in basic steel about 
BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT 


You'll find that over 90% of all operating, maintenance and 
engineering officials in the steel manufacturing and rolling in- 
dustry read Blast Furnace and Steel Plant. 

Each month Blast Furnace and Steel Plant puts 
your sales message in the hands of key buying 
authority in every steel plant in the United States, 
Canada and most foreign countries. It is the only in- 
dependent engineering publication devoted exclu- 
sively to the technical, semi-technical and production 
problems of the Iron and Steel Industry. Paid circu- 
lation figures are audited by ABC. 

For full information on the selling job Blast Furnace 
and Steel Plant can do for you, write or phone: 


BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
624 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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Five rules for career advancement 


A man afraid of losing his job is apt to become a 
‘‘yes man."’ With resultant loss of initiative, 

he may be down-graded and perhaps lose his job 
anyway. Here’s how to banish ‘‘moving fear."’ 


By Lon D. Barton 
President 
adillac Associates 


Chicag 
® With scars of the recession still 
fresh in mind, there are five ap- 
plicable lessons the career man 
can learn from it. For the execu- 
tive seriously interested in his per- 
sonal career growth, these career- 
guiding rules may be summarized 
as follows: 


1. Don’t be afraid to move. 


2. Do think twice before going on 
your own. 


3. Don’t quit your company unless 
you have a specific offer. 


4. Don’t rely too heavily on the 


resume or other gimmicks to sell 


you. 
5. Don’t be a job shopper. 


Let’s examine these lessons in 
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more detail. In recession belt- 
tightening, one’s friends in the same 
block suddenly became “detached”’ 
from jobs they had held for years. 
It was a natural reaction for many 
executives simply to retire into the 
safety of their own corporate bomb 
shelter, make as few enemies as 
possible and wait the recession out. 


Playing ostrich unwise . . I sub- 
mit that the executive who adopted 
this policy of playing it safe may 
have made one of the greatest mis- 
takes of his career. The counselors 
at our employment agency were 
busy throughout the recession. 
While companies were not hiring 
quantitatively, they were constantly 
on the prowl to upgrade the quality 
of their executives. There was a de- 
mand then—and there is an even 
greater demand now—for versatile, 
resourceful men. Salary is no object. 

Executives who chose to ignore 
this struggle, who hid out to escape 


the heat, missed a_ tremendous 
chance to advance their careers. 
Worse still, they are reaping the 
further reward for their folly in the 
tragic game of corporate “musical 
chairs” now being played. Many 
such individuals are being down- 
graded because of sheer inactivity 
or lack of initiative. The executive 
market never stands still. You 
either advance or lose place. 


Business for yourself? . . Ac- 
tivity for its own sake is equally 
wrong—which leads me to a second 
point. It is a mistake too often made 
by the executive who has an exalted 
sense of his own worth or ability 
to open his own business. 

Think twice before going on your 
own. Aside from skill in a particu- 
lar field, the mere act of opening 
your own firm requires a different 
emotional temperament from that 
of the executive accustomed to the 
routine of large corporations. You 
constantly are conscious of the 
gamble involved. Decisions must be 
made constantly—large and small 
—but all related directly to the suc- 
cess or failure of your business. 

The name that you had with a 





corporate entity back of it can mean 
surprisingly little when you are on 
your own. The man who opens his 
own shop without several ready 
sources of income is making a 
serious mistake. A name is valuable 
only if you have sufficient net 
worth to establish yourself and to 
ride out the inevitable lean period 
that follows an opening. 

Cold statistics bear out my point 
that far too many ambitious execu- 
tives are guilty of this mistake. You 
might think the highest percentage 
of our applicants during the reces- 
sion fell in the category of lay-offs, 
but that wasn’t true. 

The highest percentages of ap- 
plicants came from the category of 
those who had been successful 
corporate executives and who de- 
cided to go it alone. Through poor 
timing, lack of emotional or finan- 
cial stability or other causes, they 
failed. 

Our hardest problem was to con- 
vince these men that, while they 
did possess an intrinsic value to in- 
dustry, they could not expect to 
count time spent on their own as 
contributing to their value when 
they sought to return to a corpo- 
ration. Don’t start on your own un- 
less you give it a lot of considera- 
tion and all factors are favorable. 


Get specific offer . . Make cer- 
tain you have a specific offer be- 
fore you change jobs. One of the 
oldest saws of our business is: The 
easiest man to sell is the man who 
is working. Far too often we have 
seen good men come to us seeking 
a job after quitting another posi- 
tion because they had heard the 
market was good in their particular 
specialty. 

While firms may find honest 
sympathy for the man who is out 
of work, they unfortunately have 
found that the most productive ex- 
ecutive they can employ is one 
presently employed. The “down 
time” of training a man who has 
been out of work requires much 
more money and energy than for 
one who is accustomed to the job 
and can jump from one to another. 

There is also the difficult-to- 
measure but most-important cate- 
gory of mental attitude. The em- 
ployed person approaches a new 
task much more confidently and has 

Continued on page 210 








On right: D. C. Brown 
District Engineer 
Sun Oil Company 
Midland, Texas 


"In attempting to keep abreast 
of the technical advances in 
drilling and production 

JOURNAL practices, I find the JOURNAL OF 
OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY is one of 


the best sources for new 
PETROLEUM 


material and procedures in these 


sit@siile)tele Mae fields. 


"With the articles and tech- 
nical papers written by engineers, I feel that 
their accuracy and engineering importance are 
of much higher degree than is to be found in 
much of the literature available to engineers. 


"Since I do not have the time to read all of 
the literature that is available, I depend on 
PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY as a prime source of the 
technical material and information needed in 
my activities." 


petroleum engineers are 


educated to specify and buy 


JOURNAL OF 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., Fidelity Union Building, Dallas 1, Texas 
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NUMBERS ARE ONLY PART OF THE STORY 


Some numbers have real importance in publishing. 
Paid circulation, for instance. Miller Freeman’s 
Putp & PApErR* has the greatest paid circulation 
in its industry. The number of ad pages annually 
is important, too. As a monthly publication, it’s 
been number one for a long, long time. 

But there’s more than numbers to the PuLp & 
Paper story. Things like circulation balance. Mil- 
ler Freeman’s own circulation sales staff locates, 
qualifies, sells subscribers on every management 


level of the pulp, paper and paperboard industry. 
Editorial quality is another part of the PuLp & 
Paper story. Miller Freeman editors live and work 
with the industries they serve. This policy gives 
news of industry-wide significance a local appeal 
that’s hard to beat. 


For complete information on markets served by PULP 
& PAPER or any other Miller Freeman publication, 
you are cordially invited to write or phone the home 
office nearest you. te one 


wit, 


: 
Ogn® 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


New York, 370 Lexington Ave., MU3-9294 


MA2-1626 ¢ Portland, Ore 
Atlanta, 2640 Winding Lane, N.E 


¢ Chicago 1791 Howard St 
1881 ¢ Los Angeles, 3501 Eagle Rock Bivd., CL5-7194 © Cleveland, 4500 Euclid Ave 
731 S.W. Oak St 


ME6-2385 


RO4-3420 ¢ San Francisco, 500 Howard St., EX7- 
EX1-4180 © Seattle, 71 Columbia 
402 Pender St. W., MU5-7287 
(Corner Baker St.), WElbeck 3624 


CA2-1314 © Vancouver, B.C 
¢ London W. 1, Eng., 130 Crawford St 


Cologne, W. Germany, Kantstrasse 22, Phone 87-17-52 
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MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE LUMBERMAN 
THE TIMBERMAN 
PULP & PAPER 
MINING WORLD 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN 


PACIFIC LAUNDRY & 
CLEANING JOURNAL 


WESTERN BAKER 
PACIFIC WORKBOAT 
SEA AND PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT® 


WORLD MINING 
WESTERN BUILDING 
CLEANING AND LAUNDRY AGE 


CONSTRUCTION WORLD 


PULP & PAPER INTERNATIONAL 











im reprints 
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The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each, except where another price is listed. 
Special prices are available upon request for quantity orders. Please order by 
number, enclosing payment for al! orders for $2 or less. Send all orders to: 
Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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B R508 A Basic Guide to Promotiona! Films — by Don Nestingen 
A top-flight indu al f prod c W ve money and aet t 
industrial films in tt 20th IM £ { f srketina. 7 


is R507 A Basic Guide to ae Nandbeoks _ oy: vei Baum 
This article 19th in 1M 


development, production and tribution of these ba f jy too This reprint § 


R389 How to Make Customers Reach for Your Catateg « a by W. M. Dickson 
Here are the details on how tc 1g yo 
in such a way as to produce ying 


R388 The Next 10 Years and Yeu: No tend. ee Cinch - _— iby 5. a Bernstein 
IM‘s editorial directo 
advertisine and industr 1 he foresees great growtr 


and for the mer t if th 


(§ R506 A Basic Guide to Communicating — by John James 
A practical guide to presenting facts, statistics or entire progré 


interesting and informative way. This reprint 5 


(§ R505 A Basic Guide to Marketing for the Smaller Company — by Charles E. St. 
Thomas 
This IM Encyclopedia of Marketing te how the mez 
to the small or medium-size company. This reprint 50c 


Let's Take a New Look at Industrial Sales cena = — oe Lee O. Thayer 
Here are seven basic ideas that w help indu al s ) 
salesmen better understand why their cus 


1959 Putman Awards: How to Win $9, {000 
A listing of the 1959 winners of the Putr plu 
on the three top winners: Dewey & Aln Mobi 0 and 


Here's Proof, the Industrial Buyer Is Human — by Dr. F. Robert Shoaf and Howard 
G. Sawyer 

Here are the findings of a st tee! magazine of the i gical nee { psychological 
drives of the industrial buyer—with an adn terpretat 


Mr. Advertiser, Meet a Competitor a Copy Chasers 
If you advertise in the same book ( 
top competitors whether you know it or not. Here ar the re wh 


| R504 A Basic Guide to Better Technical Algoma oo shag Peter J. B. Stevens 
A ten-page IM En opedia of Mar 3 by e of the 
publicity. This repriat é 


R383 A package of two articles on aay mage image building: 
Unusual Ads Build a Corporate Image for y 
Prestige Brochures—And Are They Worth Wi nile. Tt itt 


why of better company images through prestige brochure Tr rey 


R382 What Happens to a conee After Bb Years oo - by Herbert levy 
The story behind Ohmite Mf 
replacement of its ‘‘old Ne - cat g ed 1 

R381 Who's Who Among industrial ee + map 
The results of IN f 
Reporting in dol om. Sox thee Get thine. the eure ts the billings of 321 


R503 A Checklist Guide to Profitable Marketing — perpared by Stewart, Dougall & 
Associates 
Designed to help you take ( 
marketing areas, from operation o 
company image. This reprint 50 
R380 Unusual Ads Build a Corporate image for ane. 
Unusual! units of spi ace plu ique trea t 
utilized by Westinghouse to make its advertising and « 


R379 Industrial Design as a Function of Rehating a hy Peter Meller. Munk 
A noted designer explains how membe f his profess 
companies build a favorable corporat 


R378 The Industrial Ad Budget a by H. ae Bullen 
How do your adverti ng | expendit 
to your cwn? Here’s a w to find out—wit 
industrial ad budget 
(§ R502 A System for Organizing a Marketing aay s a mie Howard G. Sawyer 
This marketing library system organizes over 1,§ 
§B R501 How to Change a Trademark — ag Samuel G. Michini 
Thi IM’s 13th E ope f Mark 


tradem ark and, if a new mark [ ry, f 


management and the put Tk 


R376 Can the Results of industrial Advertising be Measured? 
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How to tak . 
Gas Distrib -- Annual Presentation: 
. ’s new Basic Anne Drop us 
terms — in AGJ ces. Drop 
Market facts, 
a line and your co 


all the ‘“extras’’... 


but no motor? 


Don’t laugh. We're serious. Effective advertising to buyers 
of gas distribution equipment is far more than just 
scheduling so much space in a “gas” magazine going to a 
lot of people. 


Look beyond circulation totals and find the engineering/ 
operating titles that really mean business. 


American Gas Journal, the oldest book with the newest 
look*, is the only magazine published exclusively for the 
gas distribution industry — the only magazine aimed 
directly at the personnel in 991 gas distribution companies 
who want straight-line editorial. No gas producing, no gas 
pipelining — just pure gas distribution content! 











AGJ is up all the way — in buying titles, in ad pages, in 
editorial quality. Be our guest. 


“Now celebrating its 100th year 


| 


n the billion-dollar (plus) | 


e dead aim © ll there in simple | 


ution Industry. It's a 


es and practi 


i titl 
buying © the way. | 


pies are on 





CAREERS .. 


continued from p. 107 


no defeatist barriers to overcome. 
This can be a decided plus. 

I have emphasized here why em- 
ployers look much more favorably 
to the employed executive, but 
there are many plus factors for 
the man too. The employed execu- 
tive is in a much better bargain- 
ing position than the jobless one. 
The employed man isn’t desperate. 
He is working and can bargain 
from the benefit of that present ex- 
perience. The employed man need 
not jump at the first opportunity. 
He can evaluate calmly, armed with 
the detachment of one who is re- 
ceiving a regular paycheck. 


Resume format .. At this point 
I'd like to go into some of the me- 
chanics of job hunting which an 
executive should have learned from 
the recession. Much has been made 
of the importance of the resume. 
Our advice is not to rely too heav- 
ily on it. We live in a blase econ- 
omy. Most personnel men or top 
executives have seen practically 
every type of resume ever invented. 

Gimmicks do not pay. The re- 
sume is an accepted item in the 
business routine. Personnel men 
expect to receive them. But what 
is a resume? At best, a resume is 
merely the obituary or personal 
history of a man who happens to 
be alive. Any departure from this 
bare recital of facts tends merely 
to gild the lily and to irritate the 
man you are out to impress favor- 
ably. We have learned that a 
mimeographed resume from _indi- 
viduals is not appreciated either. 

Personnel men know that em- 
ployment agencies circulate their 
field so the mimeographed resume 
is more acceptable there. From an 
individual, however, personnel men 
and corporate presidents, rightly or 
wrongly, have sufficient ego to want 
to believe that you have addressed 
the resume to them specifically. 


send out, but then don’t expect it 


COMPANY- : ; 
to perform miracles. The resume is 


simply part of the mechanics of 
door opening. 

The heaviest selling—the most 
important selling—comes in your 
personal interview. More employ- 
ment battles have been lost in this 


| 
| | Type individually every resume you 
| 


ADDRESS—_—__——_ 7 oo 


—— 
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AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO BOX 1589. DALLAS 21. TEXAS 
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particular area than in any other 
part of courting a new job. Save 
all of your cunning for that per- 
sonal interview. Treat each inter- 
view as if it were the most im- 
portant battle you ever fought, and 
place the resume in its proper per- 
spective. You'll fare a lot better if 
you do. 


Job shopping . . Finally, the re- 
cession should have taught our am- 
bitious executive not to be a job 
shopper. Top corporations have us 
on regular retainer to find execu- 
tives in the $15,000 to $50,000 class. 
Every time the press makes men- 
tion of this fact we can safely as- 
sume that we will receive several 
hundred letters from all parts of 
the country from men _ offering 
themselves for these positions. 

We make it a business rule to 
answer every letter we receive, but 
it does put a strain on our clerical 
and counseling staff. Men come into 
our office off the street with the 
same idea in mind, men who are 
equally naive. They couldn’t possi- 
bly qualify for the jobs; yet they 
“shop” in the vain hope that they 
can find the pot of gold at the end 
of the rainbow. They haven’t even 
a faint conception of what it takes 
to be a $50,000-a-year man. 

Don’t be a job shopper. You are 
only wasting postage and depriv- 
ing yourself of the opportunity of 
getting jobs you are capable of fill- 
ing. Do make a painfully honest 
evaluation of your own capabilities 
—what you are doing now, what 
you want to do and what you real- 
ly can do. 

The man who talked himself into 
the wrong job is the man you see 
walking the street today. This is not 
to deter the overly reticent man 
from making inquiry. Industry is 
searching desperately for men who 
can qualify for key positions—but 
don’t shop. Don’t waste the em- 
ployment counselor’s time and 
yours, unless you really feel you 
have a possibility of falling into the 
top executive category. 

Some people are still picking 
themselves up or are still under a 
cloud from the recession. On the 
whole, however, the temporary re- 
cession was a most healthful thing 
for both executives and corpora- 
tions. 6 


says Mr. Armand Choinvere, Purchasing Agent 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


American Optical Company wanted a very attractive looking and 

long wearing 3-ring binder for their price list. They selected the 
custom-made NBB binder shown above. For your Manual, Price List 
or Catalog we offer (1) a wide choice of colorful, virgin plastic cover 
materials as well as all conventional materials (2) a variety of decorative 
treatments: 3-dimensional applique, silk screening, embossing, 
stamping. Our representative can show you the many possibilities and 
will submit cover designs for your approval. Send coupon. 


@eeseeeeeoeeeeoeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
ee NATIONAL BLANK Book COMPANY 
Dept. 2209, Holyoke, Massachusetts 
Please send your National! Binder folder to help me plan a custom-made cover 


Have your representative call [_| 


MAME. 0.23; 

COMPANY 

STREET. 

Le!) > Sa ae Ae We ZONE . STATE 
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bags by 
natco, 
either from 


no 


tricks 


just 


smart 


sales 


our standard promotion 


line or custom 
manufactured, 
offer thousands 

of smart sales 
promotion slants 
for marketers 
anxious to sharpen 
their competitive 
edge. (as product- 
packages, premiums, 
special offers, 
displays or sales 
kits.) why not 

let us match our 
ideas with yours? 
direct factory prices 
justify your inquiry! 
write, wire or 
phone today. 





“suppliers to 
the airlines 
of the world.” 


natco products corporation 





1404 post road, warwick, rhode island 
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IRC FINDS OUT 


How to make 
a resistor 
irresistible 





International Resistance Co., Phil- 
adelphia, sees no reason why pack- 
aging which stresses customer con- 
venience should be limited to the 
consumer field. Hence, IRC has 
taken the lowly carbon composition 
resistor—a low-cost, much used 
electronic component usually sold 
in bulk—and dressed it up in a 
bright yellow and blue plastic pack- 
age. The purpose is to upgrade dis- 
tributors’ profits by selling conven- 
ience to their customers. 

IRC’s package, called 
the “Handy-Pak,’ 
holds three to six re- 
sistors (depending on 
the power rating and 
size of the unit) in a 
heavy paper packet 
covered by a= slim 
plastic sleeve. Pack- 
aging keeps the prod- 
uct’s color code bands 
bright and easily 
identifiable while the 
plastic “window” per- 
mits a rapid check on 
the contents for in- 
ventory purposes. 
A tab at one end of 
the pack lists resistor 
Handy-Pak type, resistance value 
and power rating. 
When the pack has been emptied, 
the tab can be torn off and used as 
a restocking reminder. The pack- 
age facilitates both stock mainte- 
nance and inventory checking. 

With the basic Handy-Pak pack- 
age as its basis, IRC has gone on 
and further merchandised its re- 
sistors to dealers by introducing a 
point-of-purchase rack displaying 
three types of containers for storing 
the individual Handy-Paks accord- 
ing to type of application. One is 
the Resist-O-Caddy, a plastic pouch 
designed to fit the service kit of a 
technician making trouble calls to 
homes. The second, the Resist-O- 
Pedia, is a hardback three-ring 
binder intended primarily for stor- 
ing resistors in the research lab- 
oratory. Number three, the Resist- 
O-Chest, is a metal file cabinet de- 
signed to sustain the everyday 








Take your pick . . IRC’s display rack 
of Handy-Pak containers includes metal 
box for protection against rough use; 
plastic pouch for service kit; three-ring 
binder for research lab storage. 


abuse of the electronic shop. 

The packages are given free with 
quantity orders of resistors. They 
are removable from the rack and, 
according to distributor sales man- 
ager Robert D. Ferree, tend to sell 
themselves. 

Early reports are that the new 
packaging has been highly success- 
ful. Initial trade response has been 
enthusiastic and acceptance is run- 
ning well ahead of expectations, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ferree. a 





Advertiser changes. . 


Frank P. Minnelli . . from marketing man 
ager, Materials Handling Div., to planning 
director, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New 
York. 


Minnelli Stafford 


Arthur T. Stafford . . from marketing man- 
ager to marketing vice-president, Packag 
ing Div., Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
New York. He succeeds Walker Hamilton, 
who will continue with the packaging 
division as a consultant. 

Continued on page 214 











You need the complete 
coverage of 





ELECTRICA 
WEST 
to sell the 
billion-dollar-a-year 
western electrical 
industry properly 

















Don’t bank on your advertising back East to cover 
the people out West who decide and influence the 
purchase of more electrical equipment and supplies 
than are bought in any other section of the country. 
In the utilities field alone, twice as many “men who 
count” read Electrical West than read any other 
magazine. In fact, 50% of the utility readers of 
Electrical West do not read a national electrical 
magazine. Consulting engineers, contractors, whole- 
salers, industrial electricians and engineers go right 
along with this western preference for Electrical 
West and buy most from the manufacturers who 
advertise in it. 





IF YOU ARE NOT ADVERTISING IN 


__ ELECTRICAL WEST 


YOU ARE NOT SELLING HARD ENOUGH IN THE WEST 








App 68 Post St., San Francisco 4, California @ 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 








Spokesman of the Electrical Industry of the West for 72 Years 
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Announcing 


th 
edition 





Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry 
—the authority of the steel industry 





Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry is the only publica- 
tion of its kind . . . a permanent, authoritative source of 
reference dealing with the operations and problems of making 
and processing steel. 

In Watkins Cyclopedia, your sales message is delivered to 
over 6,000 readers with key buying influence in the steel 
industry—presidents, operating executives, general and de- 
partment superintendents, chief and department engineers, 
and purchasing agents. 

Be sure to include Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry 
in your advertising plans for 1960. 

Published biennially—8th Edition to be issued in 
September, 1960. Closing date: April 1, 1960. 

For complete details, write or phone: 


Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


624 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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Advertiser changes. . 


continued from p. 213 


Richard Cory .. from sales manager t 
marketing director, Bostrom Corp., Mil- 
waukee maker of knee action suspension 
seating for trucks, tractors and earthmov 


ing equipment 


E. S. Nuspliger, Jr. . . from account execu 
tive and vice-president, G. M. Basford Co., 

advertising and publicity director, Met 
11 & Thermitt Corp., New York. 


Nuspliger Heiple 


D. K. Heiple . . from chief field engineer 
to sales development manager, LeTour 


apes i a a 
neau-Westinghouse .. Peoria, Ill., maker 
f earthmoving, grading and heavy haul 


ing equipment. 


Joseph J. Graves, Jr. . . from assistant pul 
relations director, Square D C 

rate advertising and public relations 

ctor, Sparton Corp., Jackson, Mich 


ctronics company. 


J. Robert Flodine . . from manager, Chi 
cago regional advertising dex artment, 

advertising manager, Clearing division of 
U. S. Industries, Chicago. Also, Bob Hil- 
brecht, from sales estimator to assistant 
1dvertising manager of the division, which 
makes mechanical and hydraulic presses 


ind lathes. 


Jonathan I. Clement .. from general re 
jional merchandising manager to sales 


promotion manager, Glass Container Div. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, O 


Robert A. Jeffcott . . from account exe 
tive and merchandising director, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, to marketing director, Ther 


mometer Corp. of America, Springfield, O 


Harold H. Heinecke . . from market anal 
ysis manager, Industries Group, Allis- 
vhalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, to as 
sistant director of the group’s domestic 
sales. The group makes tractors, farm and 
construction machinery and _ materials 


handling equipment 


James J. Gibbons . . from sales and adver 
tising director, Bostrom Corp., to marketing 
director, A. O. Smith International S, A., 

Continued on page 220 




















marketing 
research 


MEDIA RESEARCH 





Putman study shows 
accuracy of aided 
recall mail surveys 


# The aided recall survey has been 
found most accurate of three mail 
research methods commonly used 
by publishers to determine com- 
parative readership of business 
publications, according to a Put- 
man Publishing Co. study con- 
ducted with the blessing of the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation. 

The other two types of mail re- 
search methods studied were un- 
aided recall and partially aided re- 
call. Both of these, the study found, 
underestimated the size of the read- 
er audience, while the aided recall 
method in some cases overesti- 
mated the audience and in others 
underestimated it, but was in all 
cases closer to findihg the true 
audience than the other two. 

The criterion against which the 
three research methods were meas- 
ured was a personal interview sur- 
vey. 

The study was conducted for Put- 
man by Professional Research As- 
sociates, Greenwich, Conn. The 
technical committee of the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation was 
consulted in advance on the meth- 
ods to be used in the study and 
found that they conform to ARF 
standards. The committee also con- 
curred in the study’s findings. 

Six chemical publications were 
used in the’ study—Chemical Engi- 
neering, Chemical & Engineering 
News, Chemical Engineering Prog- 
ress, Chemical Processing (a Put- 
man publicataion), Chemical Week 
and Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry. Purpose of the study, 
however, was not to compare read- 
ership of these publications, but the 
research methods. 

Three probability samples—of 1,- 


296, 1,296 and 1,295—were drawn 
from the membership lists of the 
American Chemical Society and the 
American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. Each of these three lists 
received one of the three mail 
questionnaires. 

The unaided recall questionnaire 
asked the respondent to list the 
“magazines of all types which you 
read regularly”; the partially aided 
recall questionnaire asked them to 
list “the business, technical and 
trade magazines you read regu- 
larly,” and the aided recall ques- 
tionnaire showed reproductions of 
the six publications and asked the 
respondent to check those he “reads 
regularly.” 

Sub-samples of both 
spondents and respondents to the 
unaided and the aided recall sur- 
veys were drawn from the list and 
interviewed about six weeks after 
the mail questionnaires were sent 
out. On the interviews, a “test is- 
sue” of each of the publications was 
used to determine if the inter- 
viewees “surely looked into” the 
publications. The mail survey “read 
regularly” scores were measured 
against the “surely looked into” 
scores from the personal interviews. 
Conclusions of the study were based 
upon this comparison. 

Here are the results of the com- 
parison, using the “surely looked 
into” scores as 100% readership for 
each publication: 
® Unaided recall—Underestimated 
the reader audience for all six pub- 
lications, with under-reporting 
ranging from 25% to 77%. 

e Partially aided recall—Under- 
estimated the audience for all six, 
with under-reporting ranging from 
16% to 60%. 

© Aided recall—Overestimated au- 
dience for four publications (over- 
estimates ranging from 2% to 15%), 
underestimated one _ publication’s 
audience 11% and conformed ex- 
actly to personal interview survey 
in the one remaining publication. 


non-re- 


Artlee Publishing announces 
‘Glass Catalog’ for 1959 


= The 1959 edition of “Glass Cata- 
log,” published by Artlee Publish- 
ing Co., 130 W. 57th St., New York 
19, is available at $3.50 per copy 
(outside the U. S. and Canada, $4). 


Its contents include resources for 
glass and glazing materials, mirrors, 
specialties, machinery and tools as 
well as accessories; resources for 
curtainwall materials, doors and en- 
trances, sealing store- 
fronts, sliding doors and patio doors. 
In addition, data and resources for 


products, 


service, transportation, warehous- 
ing, operations, and materials han- 


dling are included. 


Babcox offers study of 
auto chain store field 


® Copies of “1959 Study and 
Analysis of the Automotive Chain 
Store and Volume Buyer Market” 
are available from Babcox Publica- 
tions. 

The second such study published 
by Babcox, it covers the number of 
companies in the field, number of 
stores operated, average annual re- 
tail sales per type of store, total an- 
nual industry sales and percentage 
of total industry sales contributed 
by various merchandise lines. 

Requests for the study should be 
made to Tom B. Babcox, vice- 
president-sales, Babcox Publica- 
tions, Babcox Building, Akron 4, O. 


AMA group offers newsletter on 
international market research 


# The newly established contact 
group of the American Marketing 
Association’s International Market 
Analysis Committee is publishing a 
quarterly newsletter. Copies may be 
obtained from Arthur Morgan, 
Erdos & Morgan, 1181 Broadway, 
New York. 

Purpose of the 
newsletter is to “facilitate an ex- 
change of techniques, methods and 
sources of information” on world- 
wide marketing research. 

In addition to publishing the 
newsletter, the group will gather a 
list of all persons interested in in- 
ternational marketing research, and 
will help overseas visitors establish 
connections with practitioners in the 
United States, and vice versa. 

Anyone interested in international 
market research is invited to join 
the contact group. For further in- 
formation contact Mrs. Alberta R. 
Edwards, c/o Schering Corp., 520 
Broad St., Newark 1, N. J. ” 


group and _ its 
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YO RN TRACTOR TIRES ARE @ 
Another : YOU TIME AND MONEY 


- Gist 


SALES STIMULATOR 














GOOD/YEAR « 


Demonstrators 
that clinch sales points with action 


Graphic Demonstrators add dramatic motion to 
your Sales story. The prospect sees the major feature 
or advantage of the product “acted out” in front of 
him. For example, the Demonstrator illustrated 
above graphically shows how proper traction in- 
creases a tractor’s productivity (in acres covered). 


CALCULATOR 
COMPANY 


633 Plymouth Court 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


FREE SAM PLES: A note on your company letterhead © 


will bring you sample Graphic Demonstrators and full in- 
formation on how to harness their sales power. 


it’s all a meeting 


of minds 


because it Serves ad common 


525 E. 81st Street 
New York 28, N.Y. 


interest, THE DRILLING CONTRACTOR has 
become the publication for drilling contractors . . . 
and if your product or service concerns oil drilling, T DC is for you, 


too 


When you have a publication that of- 
fers a closely meshed communication 
between itself and its readers 
through a familiar understanding of 
its readers’ objectives and problems... 
through dedicated, continuous reader- 
industry service ... you have discov- 
ered a direct, resultful path to sales 
productivity. 


THE DRILLING CONTRACTOR 
is such a publication. It’s part of the 
oil drilling field, as the official publica- 
tion of the American Association of 
Oilwell Drilling Contractors. It’s to- 
tally dedicated to serving the interests 
of this type of reader, in only this one 
sphere of interest. As such, its influ- 
ence reaches deep, powerfully among 


211 North Ervay 
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Dallas, Texas 


the drilling contractors, field super- 
visors, and producing executives who 
are the industry’s bigs, when you’re 
talking sales. 


No other publication can offer you 
this unique sales advantage in the oil 
drilling industry. 


GET THE FACTS BEHIND TDC's 


LOYAL READERSHIP — write today | 


for a copy of our Last Readership 


Survey. 


the DRILLING 


CONTRACTOR | 


marketing 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


901/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Booklet provides data for 
sales to motel market 


Market data on motel ownership, lo 
cation, investments, service and _ facili 
ties, as well as products used in con- 
struction, equipping and furnishing, is 
contained in this 34-page booklet. 

Prepared by Tourist Court Journal, 306 
E. Adams Ave., Temple, Tex., it covers 
existing motels, purchases planned for 
new units, and a description of general, 
day-to-day supplies used. 


902/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Directory contains roster 
of manufacturers’ agents 


Over 2,506 manufacturers’ agents are 
listed by city and state in this annual 
directory of the Manufacturers’ Agents 
National Association, 626 N. Garfield, 
Alhambra, Cal. 

The listing of all association members 
covers every state and several foreign 
countries, and includes a breakdown of 
product lines and territories for each 
agent. 


903/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Complete exhibitors guide 
contained in show manual 


This 24-page booklet, which includes 
a complete trade show check list, out- 
lines and explains the most successful 
techniques and designs available to ex- 
hibitors. 

Prepared by Displayers, Inc., 635 W. 
54th St, New York 19, it summarizes 
procedures for obtaining maximum effec- 
tiveness in exhibit design, installation and 
operation, as well as showing the proper 
use of exhibit personnel. 





‘eak-ta @-Silare 


¢ Send for these free selling tools 


904/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Show examples of corporate 
identity programs at work 


An evaluation of several corporate iden- 
tity programs now in operation in both 
large and small companies is presented 
in this illustrated booklet. 

Issued by Lippincott & Margulies, 430 
Park Ave., New York 22, as part of their 
study of corporate identity techniques, it 
outlines the basic steps taken in the 


evolution of a successful company and . 


product image. 


905/Circlo on Readers’ Service Card 
Charts illustrate extent 
of public school market 


A statistical breakdown of public school 
systems, showing enrollment size and per- 
centage of enrollment in each group, the 
trend in public school capital outlay and 
other market facts, is presented in these 
three charts, 

Prepared by Nation’s Schools, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, it depicts 
school expenditures from 1954 through 
1959 and projects enrollment figures to 
1965. 


906/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Issue annual market study 
of aviation industry 

An analysis of military, commercial and 
general aviation markets is contained in 
this annual review and preview of avia- 
tion and space technology. 

Prepared by Aviation Week, 330 W. 
42nd St. New York 36, it includes in- 
formation on the weapons concept as it 
applies to companies selling to the mill- 
tary. 


907/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Basic packaging materials 
evaluated in booklet 


A 48-page analysis of some 18 basic 
packaging materials, covering production 
methods- and uses, is contained in this 





».. 


Use these return cards 
for ‘your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 


report from Consumer Packaging, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2. 

In addition to information on economy 
factors in materials selection and sources 
of supply, it includes data on such ma- 
terials as saran, pliofilm, aluminum foil, 
collapsible tubes, etc. 


908/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Brochure illustrates complete 
exhibit package service 


A complete exhibit service which ranges 
from preliminary planning, installation, 
and arrangement of personnel to re-pack- 
ing and shipping, is described in this 
four-page brochure. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


999 


Please send me the following 
research and media data... 


901 902 903 904 
905 906 907 908 
909 








Released by Industrial Displays, Inc., 625 
W. 55th St., New York 19, it outlines other 
collateral services such as entertainment, 
promotion and -merchandising, and con- 
tains several examples of exhibit designs. 


909/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Summary of electric industry 
presented in 1959 factbook 


The answers to the 29 questions most 
frequently asked about the electric in- 
dustry are presented in statistical and 
tabular form in this 32-page factbook. 

Prepared by the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, 750 3rd Ave, New York 17, it 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 93, Sec. 44.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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MARKETING AIDS.. 
continued from previous page 


summarizes current activity in such areas 
as production, expansion of facilities and 
construction facilitiés, sales and industry 
use, 


910/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Issue report on Canada’s 
metalworking market 


An extensive review of Canada’s metal- 
working plants, production, imports and 
exports and equipment purchases is con- 
tained in this report from Canadian Ma. 
chinery & Manufacturing News, 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 

In addition to an analysis of the mar- 
ket for metalworking machinery and tools, 
the booklet includes statistics on number 
of plants, machinery imports from the 
United States and other countries, and a 
breakdown of machine tool production 
over a 35-year period. 


911/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Study shows purchases of 
key electronic products 


Included in this comprehensive study 
of electronic equipment manufacturers is 
data on the dollar volume of electronic 
original equipment purchases, plus a 
geographic and industry analysis of the 
use of these products. 

Released by Electronic Equipment Engi- 
neering, 172 S. Broadway, White Plains, 
N. Y., as the fifth in a series of annual 
surveys, it covers 81 major electronic prod- 
ucts which include components, wire and 
cable, motors and instruments. 


912/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Survey measures use of 
food service equipment 


Current use of several types of food 
service equipment in each division of the 
volume feeding market is presented in a 
survey report offered by Volume Feeding 
Management, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
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Tabulations indicate equipment types in 
use for each 100 employes, plus the pro 
portion of major establishments in a num- 
ber of separate market areas, 


913/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Industry maintenance costs 
shown in statistical report 


Maintenance outlays for all manufac- 
turing industries are summarized and 
grouped by SIC codes in this eight-page 
reprint from Factory, 330 W. 42nd _St., 
New York 36. 

Based on statistics from the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, it includes a 
correlation of maintenance as a per cent 
of net sales, cost of goods sold, gross 
profit, etc. 


914/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Municipal buying procedures 
explained in market report 


An evaluation of purchases made by 
municipalities, showing specific equip. 
ment, services and supplies bought, is 
presented in a report from American City, 
479 4th Ave., New York 16. 

In defining the market this study traces 
population trends since 1920 with refer- 
ence to urban areas, and updates 1950 
census figures to show the number of 
cities with more than 2,500 population. 


915/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canada’s packaging industry 
seen as $600 million market 


A statistical analysis of Canada’s pack- 
*aging industry, showing production and 
shipment figures for paper, metal, film 
and plastic boxes and _ containers, is 
covered in this 24-page study. 

Released by Canadian Packaging, 481 
University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont., it con- 
tains data on imports, sales value of 
packaging materials, supply comsumption 
by various segments of the industry, and 
individual market share of production. 
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for your copy of material 
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September 

14-17..Society of Automotive Engineers, 
national farm, construction and in- 
dustrial machinery meeting, pro- 
duction forum and display, Mil- 
waukee Auditorium, Milwaukee. 


14-19..Instrument Society of America, 
13th annual instrument automation 
conference and exhibit, Conven- 


tion Hall, Philadelphia. 


20-23... Public Works Congress & Equip- 
ment Show, Auditorium Arena, 
Seattle, Wash. 


21-25..Instrument Society of America, 
14th annual conference and ex- 
hibit, International Amphitheatre, 


Chicago. 


22-24..American Institute of Plant Engi- 
neers, southeastern plant engineer- 
ing and maintenance show, North 
Carelina State Fair Arena, Ra- 
leigh, N.C. 


22-24..Institute of Sanitation Manage- 
ment, annual industrial and build- 
ing sanitation-maintenance show 
and conference, New York Trade 
Show Building and New Yorker 
Hotel, New York. 


23-30... American Oil Chemists Society 
Meeting & Exhibit, Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 

28- 2..National Hardware Show, Colise- 
um, New York. 


29- 2..Industrial audio-visual exhibition, 
Trade Show Building, New York. 


October 


7-10.. American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers Semi-Annual Meeting, 
Chase-Park Plaza Hotels, St. Louis. 


12-14 .. National 
Chicago. 


Electronics Conference, 


14-17. .Society of Industrial Packaging & 
Material Handling Engineers, na- 
tional exposition, Coliseum, Chi- 
cago. 


14-18... National Auto and Flat Glass Deal 
ers Association, annual conven 
tion and trade show, Hotel Chase, 
St. Louis. 


19-20..Magnesium Association, annual 
convention, Hotel Roosevelt, New 


York. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 





20-24..24th paint industries show, Con- 
vention Hall, Atlantic City, N.J. 


20-24.. Annual National Safety Congress 
and Exposition, Conrad Hilton, 
Congress, Morrison and LaSalle 
Hotels, Chicago. 


26-28 .. East Coast Aeronautical & Naviga- 
tional Electronics Conference, Bal- 
timore. 


27-31..American Society of Metals, na- 
tional metal exposition and con- 
gress, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land. 


November 

2- 5..Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
Institute Exposition, Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City. 


2- 6..National Metal Exposition, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago. 


3- §..Packaging Association of Can- 
ada's eighth national packaging 
exposition, Automotive Building, 
Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, Can- 
ada. 


9-11... Instrumentation conference and ex 
hibit, Atlanta, Ga. 


9-13... National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association Meeting, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City. 


Dealers 


14-17.. National Retail 
Association Building Products Ex 


Lumber 


position, Cleveland. 


16-18 .. Industrial Electric Exposition, Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh. 


17-20... Packaging Machinery Manufactur- 
ers Institute show, Coliseum, New 


York. 


30- 4..Chemical industries exposition, Col 
iseum, New York. 


January 

1- 4..Southwest heating and air condi 
tioning exposition, Memorial Audi 
torium, Dallas, Tex. 


March 
8- 9.. Illinois Petroleum Marketers As 
sociation, products and equipment 


show, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 


April 
21-28..ASTE tool show, Detroit. 











NEW EDITION of 
“EXHIBITORS’ 


where to find it 


CHICAGO 
GUIDE” 


F R E E for the asking! 


WRITE OR USE COUPON BELOW 


This handy pocket guide will save 
you time and effort...make your 
Chicago visit more pleasant and 
profitable. It contains a map of the 
center of the city, addresses and 
phone numbers of hotels, restaurants, 
churches, railroad stations, airline 
ticket offices, etc.... 


PLUS—sources of supply for emer- 
gency and special exhibit needs. 
PUBLISHED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE BY 
SD 
eneral 
exhibits 
& displays 


ine. 


210C NORTH RACINE AVENUE, 

CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 

EAstgate 7-0100 
@eeeeeeeeoeeeoee eee eeeed 

GENERAL EXHIBITS AND DISPLAYS, INC. 

2100 N. Racine Ave., Dept. A, Chicago 14, Ill. 

Please send free__ copiesof CHICAGO GUIDE 


Name 





Firm Name 





Address 
oa State__. 
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You Can’t Get New Markets 
Without Trying 


Advertising Dept. Mi 


NOW 


2 


EDITIONS . . . 


Construction Digest has always 
been first with construction news at 
the local level. Now expanded circu- 
lation and news coverage has made it 
necessary to split each issue of Con- 
struction Digest into two separate edi- 
tions. East Edition serves Indiana, 
Kentucky and Ohio; West Edition 
serves Illinois and Eastern Missouri. 


Editorial and advertising content in 
each edition is tailored to the area it 
serves, and dealer or distributor signa- 
tures keyed to either edition can be 
included at no extra cost. 


over 
technologists alert to advanees in 


ASTM Bulletin 


New Media 


The ASTM BULLETIN serves 


the phenomenally expanding re- 
search and testing field. It reaches 


12,000 key executives and 


instrumentation and new. materials 


knowledge. Information on testing 
and research equipment, and new 


materials are of paramount im- 
portance to the men who read the 
Bulletin. If you wish to reach such 
a market, cohsider the ASTM 
BULLETIN. 

Detailed data sheet and supple- 
mentary market material is yours 
for the asking. Write: 


1916 Race St. 


wy 


Complete coverage of the public 
works and engineered construction 
market throughout this 41%4-state area 
is a must for everyone selling the con- 
struction industry. In this $12-billion 
market 12,000 people read and de- 
pend on Construction Digest .. . as 
they depend on no other publication! 


REMEMBER . . . IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY ALL BUYING IS LOCAL 


Ou 


(onstruction J)IGEsT 


7 7603 Forsyth Bivd., ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 
12 N. 3rd St., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO. 


P.O, Box 1074, INDIANAPOLIS 6, IND. 
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Advertiser changes. . 


Continued from p. 214 


subsidiary of A. O. Smith Corp., Milwau- 
kee maker of a wide range of industrial 


products. 


Robert Missey . from sales promotion 
staff, Bell & Howell Co., to advertising 
manager, Wright Saw and Sprayit Div., 
Thomas Industries, Louisville, Ky. 


Cliff M. Roper, Jr. . . from public relations 
sales promotion manager, Libbey 
Glass Div., Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To- 
ledo, O. Also, Lawrence ,F. Reed, from 
general merchandising manager to mar- 
keting appraisals manager; and William 
A. Harnist, from business research analyst 
market-related economic 


staff te 


to manager of 


stuales. 


Robert J. Wyllie . . from an advertising 
planner, General Electric Co., to advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager, Federal 
-acific Electric C Newark, N. J. 


Stuart Edgerly . . from assistant, to gen- 
eral sales manager, Fenwal, Inc., Ashland, 
Mass., maker of thermoswitches. 


Earl W. Hadland .. from dealer sales 
merchandise man- 
Chicago maker of 


manager to general 
ager, Masonite Corp., 


building materials. 


Hadland Toner 


Harry F. Toner . . from general sales man- 
ager to sales vice-president, Natco Corp., 


burgh, maker of structural clay prod 


Edwin D. Scutt and S. Byron Morehouse. . 
named assistants to the marketing vice 
Leeds & Northrup Co., Phila 
Jelphia maker of automatic controls, elec 


resident 


cal instruments and heat treating fur 


naces. 


Paul S. Wells . 
Time Equipment Div., IBM Corp., to mar 
Neptune 


. from general manager, 


jirector, Electronic Div., 
New York. 


Keng 


Gail B. Hamilton, Jr. . . from product sales 


pecialist to market development manager 





for heaters and devices, Industrial Heat 
ing Dept., General Electric Co., Schenec 
tady, N. Y. 


Wilbur F. July . . from assistant manager, 
agricultural chemical sales, northeast 
area, to advertising and promotion man- 
ager, Agricultural Chemicals Div., Stauffer 
Chemical Co., New York. 


Charles R. Muth . . from advertising staff, 
Mueller Climatrol Div., Worthington Corp., 
to advertising manager, Vilter Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee maker of ammonia and freon 
refrigeration equipment, air conditioning 
equipment and heat exchangers. 


John C. Bannan . . from advertising man- : 

“ : } oP. Alex Arnold 
ager to assistant sales manager, American | : . Controller 
Pulley Co., Philadelphia. He is responsible | s 


for all staff functions, including advertis- 


ing and customer services. | ie : ade | a | ft 
| a ; it Hi Basically, it is 


the transfer of repet- 
itive clerical jobs 
now performed by 


, péople—to mechani- 
Allied Chemical, New York. cal, automatic, elec- 


Arthur T. Schramm . . from resident man- 
ager, New York sales branch, to field 
sales manager, National Aniline Div., 


tro-mechanical, or 
William H. Heinlen . . from international | See r=) Toa age al om aat-) darele Le 
sales manager to international marketing Ci ae Mees st bms & Procedure’ 
manager, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Cleveland, division of B. F. Goodrich Co. : se 
: At Motorola, these executives make’the vital deci- 
Agency changes .. ” 68 : sions pertaining to business automation, data 

: processing, systems and procedures. 


Robert A. Hilton . . from vice-president to : _ Similar teams make up the business automation 
executive vice-president, Don Kemper Co., ; \ market from every major company, institution and 
Chicago. Formerly in charge of the agen- | [ee government agency. 

cy’s Chicago office, he will now supervise | One magazine is edited just for them. . teechaaale 
activities of the New York and Dayton, eee a the important buying influences. ..and edge, 2 


O., offices also. 


Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan . . Chi- 


cago, named to handle $800,000 account | MANAGEM ENT and 

of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- | 

town, O., succeeding Griswold-Eshleman | BUSINESS AUTOMATION 
Co., Cleveland. | oo io ; a 

New York 17, N.Y.—100 E. 42nd Street —MUrray Hill 2-2373 
Chicago 6, Illinois—600 W. Jackson Blvd.—DEarborn 2-3206 


Robert G. Atkins . . from director of ad- : 
Los Angeles 5, Calif.—3275 Wilshire Blvd.—DUnkirk 2 7337 


vertising and sales promotion, Whitney 
Chain Co., Hartford, Conn., to account ex- 
ecutive, G. F. Sweet & Co., also of Hart 
ford. 


McClellan Advertising . . Massapequa, F t WRITERS 
N. Y. subsidiary of Sanger-Funnel, New | ree 0 

York, named to handle advertising for | seeking a book publisher 
Unican Plastics Co., Shrewsbury, Mass. | Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures 


A; tell how to publish your book, get | I Pr r nsitive (waterless 
The company manufacturers plastic prod- 40% royalties, national advertising eseure Se ( ) 


ucts for the autobody, marine and indus- 5 er gid and oy Free edi- AND WATER APPLIED 
. torial appraisal. Write Dept. [IM] 
trial fields. GP rn eh NAME PLATES AND PRODUCT 
x serena | MARKINGS “CUSTOMIZED” TO 
Otero & Winters . . Los Angeles, has the , YOUR SPECIFIC NEED 


following new accounts: Hu-Bar Terminals May we help you to * INSTRUCTIONS * TRADEMARKS ° DIALS 
* GUIDES * INSPECTION * WARNINGS 


Co., Playa Del Rey, Cal. manufacturer of Profit in Canada PAT. & SERIAL NUMBERS 


= W. REYNOLD RATZ | ART & DESIGN SERVICE— 
terminals for etched circuit and terminal pagiyicry conn cause Gaaaas acen 


Mai S00, Bits 0 ee ee Hugh C. MacLean Publications, Lid. | | IPALM FECHTELER, 

tor of steel products, and Wilkinson Co., 549 West Randolph Street | tes magener, WHEHAWKIN, a ' 

Santa Monica, Cal. metatlunglete. Chicago 6, Illinois | | OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Continued on page 222 | Geman aw amwew an ewan an gs em a ew awa 
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What do you know about 
cotton gins and 
oliseed processing mills? 


THIS IS A MARKET 

that covers all cotton areas from California 
to the Carolinas, plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt 


THIS IS A FIELD 

that represents a huge potential market for 
Industrial Machinery © Farm Machinery ¢ 
Power Units ¢ Processing Equipment 
Materials Handling and Transmission Machin- 
ery © Solvents * Bags © insecticides 
© Scales © Lubricants and hundreds of 
other industrial items. 


HOW MANY PLANTS? 

In round numbers—7,000, which includes 
cotton gins; cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
flaxseed and other oilseed processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 

“The Press” has served this market since 
1899, and offers you complete coverage, with 
a solid reader acceptance based on 60 years 
of accurate, responsible reporting. 


Write for circulation figures, rates, and 
brochures giving additional market data. 


The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 


You might call it 
Group 9 
to sell the Construction Market 


The leading regional construction maga- 
zines are associated* to cover any and 
all sections of the U. S. A. This is your 
insurance of concentrated circulation 
without duplication or waste! 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS concentrates 
on the great booming area of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Western Tennessee. 

You can reach more than 7500 leading 
contractors, architects, engineers, public 
officials (concerned with public construc- 
tion), distributors, etc. by using THE 
PUBLIC WORKS ISSUE, published 
every other Wednesday. There is EAGER 
READERSHIP because this book con- 
tains local news that interests their 
pocketbooks. Send for list of advertisers 
who have used CONSTRUCTION 

NEWS for many years. 


Construction News 


*An Associated Construction Publication 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
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Agency changes... 
Continued from p. 221 


Tier-Rack Corp. . . St. Louis manufacturer 
of portable pallet racks for warehouses, 
from H. George Bloch, St. Louis, to French 
& Shields, also of St. Louis. 

Weir Advertising . . Los Angeles, named 
agency for Willis Oil Tool Co., Long 
Beach, Cal. 


Arends Advertising . . La 
named agency for Vermette 


Donald L. 
Grange, IIl., 
Machine Co., 
turer of power drives and accessories for 


Hammond, Ind. manufac 


pipe cutting, threading, reaming and 


fitting. 


O. S. Tyson & Co. . . New York, named 
to handle advertising for Morse Twist 
Drill & Machine Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


manufacturer of cutting tools. 


Willard G. Myers Advertising Agency . . 
Philadelphia, 
Bethayres, Pa. 


named agency for Drever 
manufacturer of in- 
metal treating 


dustrial furnaces for 


ammonia dissociators and other atmos 


phere equipment. 


Kirkgasser-Drew . . Chicago, appointed t 
handle advertising for Merkle-Korff Gear 
, Chicago manufacturer of geared m«c 
Another 

Corp., Chicago 


new client is Automatic 
manufacturer 


automatic food vending equipment. 


Van der Boom, Hunt, McNaughton Adver- 
tising Agency .. Los Angeles, named 
agency for Stillman Rubber Co., Culver 
City, Cal. manufacturer of O-rings, dia 
phragms, gaskets, seals and other rub 
ber products for the aircraft and missile 


industries. 


Weber, Geiger & Kalat 
handle advertising for Buckeye 


Dayton, O., 
named to 
Tools Corp., Dayton manufacturer of 


portable air-operated drilling, abrasive 
and fastening tools and automatic tool 


systems. 


Lardas & Kirk . . New York, named t 
handle advertising for Seaporcel Metals 
Long Island City, N. Y. manufacturer of 
architectural porcelain products for the 
construction and marine industries. 
Allen, De St. Maurice & Spitz - San 
Francisco, named to handle advertising 
for Fluor Products Co., of Fluor 


Cal. The division man- 


division 
Corp., Santa Rosa, 
ufacturers roof structures, cooling towers, 
tanks and pipe. 

Ardee Associates . Rochester, N. Y., 
named agency for Instrument & Apparatus 


COVER THE 


LAW and ORDER covers 
the 7,415 (BPA) police 
executives who buy 
$242 billion worth of 
more than 6,000 U. S. police equipment and 
communities with supplies. An average 
populations 1,200 or total circulation of 
over. Show them how 12,834 (BPA) makes it 
your product or serv- the most widely read 
ice can help them do a police publication! 
better job and you've Cover this vital group 
made a sale in the at less than 14¢ per 
giant $35 billion muni- contact. 


cipal market. GD 


MAYOR and MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER 


72 W. 45th St. « New York 36, N. ¥. © MU 2-6606 


MAYOR and MANAGER 
covers the 7,683 (BPA) 
men who do the buy- 
ing and planning for 


THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 


DIRECTORIO 


PARA LA eOUSTENA 


TEXTIL 


PANAmEsICAND 


— 
to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570- 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 











Div., Elgeet Optical Co., also of Rochester. 
The division manufacturers scientific re- 
search instruments. 


Griswold-Eshleman Co. . . Cleveland, ap- 
pointed to handle advertising for W. S. 
Tyler Co., Cleveland manufacturer of 
wire screen and elevator cars. 


Gray & Kilgore . . Detroit, has moved to 
18845 W. McNichols Rd. 


Sander Rodkin Advertising Agency . . 
Chicago, has moved to 737 N. Michigan 
Ave. 


Stral Advertising Co. . . Chicago, named 
agency for Vis-U-All Products Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. manufacturer of electronic 
test equipment for use by radio-television 
service dealers. 


Bob Colville . . from account supervisor, 
Cole, Fisher & Rogow, Los Angeles, to ac- 
count supervisor, Industrial Div., Van der 
Boom, Hunt, McNaughton Advertising 
Agency, Los Angeles. 


Hugh M. Redhead . . from vice-president 
in charge of creative services, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Pittsburgh, to manager of 
that office. David H. Echols of the New 
York office becomes vice-president and 
manager of the Chicago office and John 
Leahy, vice-president and group super- 
visor in San Francisco becomes manager 
of that office. 


Donald C. Zuehlsdorff . . from account ex- 
ecutive, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pitts- 
burgh, to account executive, Henry B. 
Kreer & Co., Chicago. 


Moore & Co. . . Stamford, Conn., named 
agency for Sperry Semiconductor Div. of 
Sperry Rand Corp., South Norwalk, Conn. 
The company manufactures semiconduc- 
tor devices for military and industrial 
equipment. 


Robert C. Pearson . . from director of sales 
and technical literature, Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod & Grove, Pittsburgh, to vice-presi- 
dent in charge of internal agency opera- 
tions, Lando Advertising Agency, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan . . Phil- 
adelphia, named to handle advertising for 
Jones-Dabney Co., Louisville, Ky. manu- 
facturer of epoxy resins. Jones-Dabney is 
a division of Devoe & Raynolds Co. 


Ullman Organization . . Philadelphia, has 
moved to new quarters at 1515 Locust St. 


Farson, Huff & Northlich . . Cincinnati, 
named agency for CTL Inc., Woodlawn, 
O. producer of non-metallic high-tempera- 

Continued on page 224 





The Protestant 
Religious Market — 


One of America’s 


IC 
raed Markets 


There are more than 60 million church-connected Protestants 
in America. 

Their churches and institutions constitute a $2.2 billion 
market. 

Churches and related institutions buy instructional sup- 
plies, audiovisual equipment, books, office supplies and equip- 
ment, organs, pianos, furniture, buses, kitchen and dining 





equipment, fuel, fences, play and recreation equipment, 
construction materials and thousands of other products 
and services. 

The Protestant Religious Market is a big market. 

CHRISTIANITY TODAY, the magazine edited for the 
leaders of the Christian World, offers you top coverage of this 
big market through practically 100 per cent saturation of the 
important buying factors. In terms of readership this means: 


@ Coverage of 180,000 key Protestant leaders of 
all denominations 


@ Every reader a buying factor—no waste 
circulation 

@ 81 per cent readership by subscribers 
(independent survey by Opinion Research 
Corp.)—the highest readership among religious 
magazines 


®@ Editorial vitality guaranteed by 140 contributing 
editors in all parts of the world 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY is your “one magazine cover- 
age” of the Protestant Religious Market. 





Write today for rates and data. 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


Washington Building, Washingtoi 








INDUSTRIAL HEATING '*9,tsse%cnas! a2” 
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DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 
SERVICE 


Does It FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling ali mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 
Multigraphing * Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing * 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 


Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


ie Liddle St he 


431 SoutTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, IL. WABASH 2-8655 


MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDE FILMS 


Putting ideas across is a science. 
Evolving them is an art. It takes 
both to assure measurable results. 


Write for our booklet 
“How Much Should 
a Film Cost?” 


HEAIG 


and 
2 Ake o B= EPREDN 
ING. 
SOUND BUSINESS FILMS 
15 East Bethune Avenue 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


The Talbott Tower 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


——— ‘hp. ——— 
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Agency changes. . 


continued from 


ture materials used in the missile indus- 


try. 


Hickox-Donnelley Div., Clark & Bobertz . . 


Cleveland, named to handle advertising 


for Bardons & Oliver, Cleveland manufac 


turer of turret lathes and cutting off ma 


chines. 


manager, Joslin 


Ray Turpin from 
Transit Advertising Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
to account executive, R. S. Townsend, Inc., 
Kansas City. Norman Jack Smith was also 
He was 


& Asso 


executive. 
Dietz 


made an account 


formerly aifiliated with 


ciates, also of Kansas City. 


Media changes. . 


Miles W. Beatty . . 
from marketing con- 
sultant and member 
of policy advisory 
Con- 
struction News & 


Statistics Div., F. W. 


committee, 


Dodge Corp., New 
York, to 


regional 


midwest- 
Beatty 


erm vice- 


the succeeds 
Richard H. Ray, 


charge of 


president of division. He 


now vice-president in 


operations of the division. 


Thomas F. Hannon . . from central states 


jistrict manager to midwestern manager, 


published by Conover-Mast 


New York. Also, John Don- 


representative, 


Purchasing, 
Publications, 
industrial sales 


lon, from 


Reynolds Metals C » Purchasing sales 


staff 


Reginald A. Hubley . . from sales repre- 
sentative to sales manager, Electrical Con- 
Maintenance and Electrical 
Wholesaling, published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., New York. He succeeds 
Charles B. Shaw, the 


president, Doubleday-Hill Electric Co. 


struction & 


now assistant to 


duct 
Con- 
published 


Robert L. Davis . . from editor, Pr 


Design & Development, to editor, 
Equipment, 
by Sutton Publishing Co., White Plains, 


N. Y. Also, Edwin C. Mead, editor, 


trical Equipment, takes on added duties as 


tractors’ Electrical 


lec 
16C- 


editorial director of Product Design & De- 


velopment. 


William A. 


named vice-president of ad- 


David M. Charleson and 
Vinnedge . . 
vertising sales and vice-president of edi- 
torial operations, respectively, of Electri- 
fied Industry and Today's Business, pub- 


lished by B. J. Martin Co., Chicago. Mr. 
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The handiest color tool for 
every artist and designer... 


COLORED 
PAPERS 


For making layouts, dummies, packages, or for 
color backgrounds — this pocket size swatch 
book will save you time and guesswork, It's 
divided into 2 palettes of compatibly batanced 
colors — each palette of pigment-related colors 
that are visually perfect to use together — 237 
colors INCLUDING 30 SHADES OF GRAY! 


From the swatch book you can order full size 
18x24 sheets that will EXACTLY match your 
sample, will take all mediums and will not 
stain from rubber cement. 


TRU-TONE SWATCH BOOK $4.00 
TRU-TONE SHEET 18x24 .30 Each 


Introductory offer: Portfolio of 1 each of 237 
sheets plus TRU-TONE swatch book. 


($77.90 Value).... only $69.50 


Write on your letterhead 
for 200 page catalogue of 
art supplies — ‘‘an En- 
cyclopedia of Artists 
Materials." 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., Inc. 
2 W. 46th St. New York 36, N. Y. 








SNIPS 
MAGAZINE 


A Proven Inquiry Producer 
Sales Builder 


Your Copy Will 
Do Well in This 


Bible of the Sheet Metal, 
Warm Air Heating and 
Air Conditioning Industry 


@ Published monthly for responsible firms whe 
contract work in sheet metal, ventilation, 
warm air heating, cooling, roofing, air condi- 
tioning, automatic oil, coal and gas heat. 

@ Advertising in “Snips” will put @ real push 
behind sales made thru wholesalers or direct 
to the trade. 

@ Widely distributed in 48 states to nearly 
14,000 eager buyers, anxious te learn about 
products they can use or install. 


@ Used each month, for the past six years, 
by more advertisers than any ether periodical 
in the field. 


ABOUT OUR SPECIAL ISSUES 
@ January Annval — Winter Market Issue 
@ March Anniversary — Spring Market Issue 
@ September Fall Market Issue 
@ December Holiday Greeting Issue 


Report of Verified BPA Coverage and Analysis 
of Work Done by Readers Giadly Sent on 
Reques?. 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St. Chicago 44, ill. 








Charleson is also business manager, Mr. 
Vinnedge is editor of Electrified Industry. 


Robert A. Sommer . . from district man- 
ager, American Chemical Society adver- 
tising staff, to Philadelphia district man- 
ager, Materials in Design Engineering, 
published by Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
New York. 


Richard T. Biedler . . from West Coast 
representative to advertising manager, 


American Society of Heating, Refigerating a bright full-color image with any 
& Air-Conditioning Engineers, New York. subject matter...no preparation 


Duke Lynch . . advertising sales manager, : , necessary... with the big, new 
American Lumberman, takes on added du- Ni : 4 “ change in visual communications. 


ties as promotion manager. The magazine 
is published by Vance Publishing Corp., : 
Chicago. Also, Lynn Campbell, from re- = f Write today for FREE folder 
search and merchandising manager Build- ‘ es s 

How T. n 
ing Construction Illustrated, to business 0 Win Attention 
manager of Home Maintenance & Improve- 


ment. 


and Influence Audiences” 


J. M. Angell, Jr. . . from distributor rela- 
tions director, Construction Equipment, 
Conover-Mast Publications, to president 
and publisher of Construction Machinery 
Distribution, to be introduced in No- 


vember by CMD Publishing Corp., New | CTION OPTICS CO 


York. TH AVENUE ¢ EAST ORANGE, 




















ee «+ Se SR et In the electrical-electronic industry 


ager to editorial director of American 

Aviation Publication’s (Washington, D.C.) | 

16 publications. Succeeding Mr. Hunter is * 
William J. Coughlin, formerly a bureau | 

chief for McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. | 1 


if you use glossy photos for 
advertising, promotion or 
publicity... 


if you appreciate the advan- yours for the asking 

tages of using highest quality 

photos... There are 55,000 good reasons—all, 

Hunter Underwood a t electrical engineers—why you need 

and still like a good deal on horizontal coverage to sell the $17 

a: & Glee... ate tee; ee: fn price — electrical-electronic market. 
elite ; : . i or example: 

charge of the SAE Journal's Detroit ad if you need prints right now In ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

vertising office since 1933, has retired. | when you need them... you get vital coverage of the elec- 

The publication is published by the So a a d tronic equipment market . . . plus 

ciety of Automotive Engineers, New York. | ine A ‘ are hy PC casita product-specifying engineers 

ess with QPC throughout the electrical equipment 

market comprising 68% of indus- 


Bevin Smith . . from Philadelphia district - e J , , i ir- 
write an samples and price list! a gene gee po 


manager of Materials in Design Engineer | +9 ° 
: or one, its ; ; i 
ing, to sales staff, Modern Plastics, pub- | ( P b Ws quicker) vertical publication! k 
lished by Breskin Publications, New York. } toa ens a ceoneeenentine tee 
| acts. remem eee 


pe Eee é wherever it takes electrical engineering 
E. E. “Doc” Elder . . has retired after 35 n to put your product to work 
years as a regional (New York-Philade! QUANTITY PHOTO (0 ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
phia-Washington) manager of Commercial 9 W. Hubbard St. C : , puts your advertising to work 
rub yw. GF 


a , vi io W, para of., age /, Vil. 
Car Journal, published by Chilton Co., SUperior 7-8288 rT ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Philadelphia. a American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
33 W. 39th St., New York 18, New York 
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another “RED HOT” special issue 


from PROCEEDINGS OF THE IRE 


September issue of Proceedings 


as comprehensive review of 


INFRARED 


as security restrictions will allow! 


With this special issue, Proceedings becomes 
the first unclassified American publication to bring 
together in one place the bulk of the basic information 
on infrared physics and technology. This issue con- 
tinues a tradition of Proceedings to lead the way in 
giving its readers the most current, authentic and 
basic news about the radio-electronics industry to 
date! That Proceedings was authorized to report this 
important information (much of it recently declassi- 
fied) gives some indication of its prestige in the field 
of radio-electronics, both commercial and military. 

COVERAGE! 

Proceedings is read from cover to cover by 
57,334 (ABC) of the top leaders and buyers in radio- 
electronics. Thus, an advertiser who displays what his 
company is doing in the pages of Proceedings gets a 
top-drawer audience for his product. Not only in spe- 
cial issues such as Infrared, VLF Propagation, The 
Single Sideband, Scatter Propagation, Earth Satel- 
lites, etc., but every month — 12 times a year 
Proceedings is read and re-read for its facts that 
stand alone in the publishing field as being the most 
authentic, basic and current. 

COSTS LITTLE! 

Yet, hard as it may be to believe, “prestige” ad- 
vertising in Proceedings does not cost a “prestige”’ 
amount. In fact, it costs much less than comparable 
advertising in a semi-monthly or weekly. You can ar- 


range for a full-year’s advertising in Proceedings for 
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just $9,040 (1960 rates), whereas the same schedule 
in a semi-monthly would cost $19,370 and in a weekly, 
$38,480. 

FUTURE GROWTH! 

As American industry advances ever onward in 
its dynamic search for new, better ways of doing 
things, radio-electronics is sure to be in the forefront, 
progressing further and faster to aid both our stand- 
ard of living and our defense needs. 

For the manufacturer in this field, the future 
indeed looks bright .. . in fact, it looks “red hot!” To 
keep you from burning the candle at both ends in get- 
ting your new and better products before the leaders 
and buyers in radio-electronics, let Proceedings carry 
your message to them. Each issue — such as INFRA- 


RED is “red hot” — and gets read! 


For a share in the present, 
and a stake in the future, 
make your product NEWS in 


:@%&. PRocEEDINGS 


ae a Ps 


OF THE 
IRE 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 

Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 
MUrray Hiil 2-6606 

Boston * Chicago * Minneapolis « San Francisco * Los Angeles 


® 
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INFRARED VIEW OF MANHATTAN 














HAVE YOU MADE THE 


“SOCIAL REGISTER” 


OF GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS? 


In sales, as in every other field, 


there is an elite group, the acknowledged leaders. 


Are you in the field of communications and electronics? Want prestige, contacts and ex- 
posure? ‘The sales elite in our huge industry during 1957 were the 25 firms that aver- 


aged 14.4 million dollars each in government orders. All of these firms were subscribers 
to a unique AFCEA sales plan! The plan sponsored by The Armed Forces Commu- 


nications and Electronics Association is a profitable 3 way package which provides a 


simple vel dynamic sales approach to prime government contracts. 


The Basic Plan: 


1. Group membership in the AFCEA, a select organ 
ization specializing in all aspects of production and 
sales in our growing communications and clectronics 
industry. 

Attending AFCEA chapter meetings, dinners and a 
big annual exposition for publicizing your firm and 


displaying your products 


Concentrated advertising coverage in SIGNAL, the 
official publication of the AFCEA 


As you can see, the AFCEA Plan provides your firm with 


the vital sales elements for prestige, contacts and exposure 


The Benefits: 


As a member of the AFCEA, a highly influential profes 
sional organization, you profit from its experience and pres 
tige. There are now some 170 group members of the 
AFCEA, all of whom feel that the chances of winning mil- 
lion dollar contracts are worth the relatively low investment 
in time and money 

You may, as a group member, hand-pick nine of your top 
men, and personally serve as manager and team coach to 
them. There are 48 local chapters of the AFCEA (strategi 
cally located throughout the United States and overseas) 
You and your men should attend the monthly chapter meet 
ings and dinners. There you meet the defense buyers, pro 
curement agents and sub-contractors. You get to know them 


and they get to know you and your firm 


You and your products really get the limelight treatment 


at the gigantic annual AFCEA Show and Convention (to 
t 


be held 
complete display and demonstrations booths are furnished 


his year in Washington, D. C., June 3-5). Two 


and all expenses are paid for members as part of the plan 
Important government and industrial buyers flock to this 


great show to see products such as yours. 


SIGNAL MAGAZINE: 

One of the best features of the AFCEA plan is the thorough 
advertising coverage you get in SIGNAL magazine. Your 
firm and its products are displayed and publicized on bleed 


and color pages in every issue. Because your advertising is 
concentrated in a busy market—where every month, 10,000 
SIGNAL readers are all prospective customers—it has a 


saturation effect. 


In addition to providing a singularly effective advertising 
coverage, SIGNAL’s interesting and readable articles reveal 
your potential market, and its editorials help you to map 
out an appropriate sales campaign. Within its pages you 
will find news of current needs and projects of the Armed 
Services and of the government, as well as the latest in 


industry research and development. 


For keeping you well informed on the industry, and for 
advertising your products and helping you to sell them, 
there is no more useful publication than SIGNAL. 


In 1957, 57 firms in our industry were awarded big govern- 
ment contracts. 25 of these firms paid less than 8,000 dol- 
lars for the full AFCEA plan, and made an amazing total 
of 459.7 million dollars. 17 firms, subscribing to at least a 
part of the practical plan, made 178.2 million (an average 
over 10 million each), while the remaining 14, that did not 
use any of the plan, won only 48.39 million for an average 


of 3.46 million each. 


Let the AFCEA help by introducing you to the “right” 
people, so that you too can enjoy the profitable benefits of 
being among “the elite” in government contractors. For 


more of the details, write or call, today. 


oiG 


Journal of AFCEA 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 


72 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 


MUrray Hill 2-6606 


Boston + Chicago + Minneapolis 


Los Angeles + San Francisco 
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Baby 


Help stamp out ad cliches 


The Copy Chasers declare war on a whole 


series of overworked ad techniques that were never 


any good fo begin with. Here’s a blow-by-blow rundown . . 


= Business magazines are bur- 
dened (and the readers must be 
bored) with a certain class of ad- 
vertisement which seems to be the 
friend of many an advertising man 
in need (of an idea). 

This is the advertising cliché, and 
in an effort to put an end to the 
nonsense, we will now list for you 
—with examples—the various forms 
of the cliché which we have been 
collecting for this public service. In 
no particular order of virulence: 


The animal cliche 


Animals have virtues that are 
useful in advertising, because if 
you want to say a product will last 
a long time, you don’t tell how 
long, you show a turtle. 

Animals are great attention-get- 
ters. Many animal-illustrated ads 


score high for observation, but 
usually low for reading. 

For those who may make use of 
animals, we offer the following 
guide: 

Rhinoceroses are powerful 

Swans are smooth 

Penguins are cool 

Crocodiles are tough 

Elephants last a long time, like 

turtles 

Rabbits have more rabbits 

Owls are wise. 


. 


The allegory cliche 


An allegory cliché goes like this: 
“A philosopher stood watching 
three stonecutters and of each in 
turn he asked: ‘What are you do- 
ing?’ The first said: ‘I am cutting 
stone.’ The second: ‘Why I am earn- 
ing a dollar an hour.’ The third said 


quietly: ‘I am building a cathedral.’ 
The acrobat cliche 


The acrobat is often used when 
the headline says something like 
“Where experience counts—.” Per- 
sonally, we’d not like to do busi- 
ness with a guy who can at any 
moment break his neck. 


The atomic cliche 


Whatever it is—a new piece of 
farm machinery or the same old 
paperboard box you’ve been mak- 
ing for years, it’s the “latest thing” 
if you show, somewhere in the ad, 
the classic symbol of protons and 
neutrons going around in circles. 


The baby cliche 


Most advertising people have read 
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Antique 


once that dogs and babies are the 
best attention-getters. 

It’s harder to get a baby into an 
industrial ad than a dog (dogs 
have more characteristics in com- 
mon with industrial products—see 
the “thoroughbred cliché”), but it 
can be done. 


The A-B-C cliche 


Assuming the reader to be a sim- 
pleton (which industrial 
copywriters do), this makes an 
effective approach. Sometimes this 
cliché demands the use of children’s 
play blocks in order to make sure 
the reader really understands. 


many 


The “antique” cliche 


If you’d be embarrassed to show 
how your product looked fifty years 
ago in comparison with your pres- 
ent model—in order to demonstrate 
the great progress you’ve made— 
you can show something else rep- 
resentative of long ago, such as a 
gas lighting fixture or a horse and 
buggy or the first skyscraper. 
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Blue Ribbon Bull’s eye 
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Ballet 


The ballet cliche 


Not one in ten thousand readers 
of business publications has ever 
gone to the ballet, but the toe- 
dancer is a dandy way to express 
“balance” or “flexibility.” 


The blackboard-and-chalk 
cliche 


There are two varieties in this 
category. One is based on the 
theory that anything can be made 
to look simple if it’s written out on 
a blackboard. 

Or chalk will serve, all by itself, 
provided that the headline starts 
off “Chalk up .. .” and you fill in 
“Greater Profits” or “Lower Costs,” 


. or something. 
The checklist cliche 


We've often wondered if any 
reader ever checked off those little 
boxes that some advertisers like 
to put in their ads—sometimes with 
a pencil drawn in to aid the power 


of suggestion. 


A good man to know better. . 








Calling card 


Blackboard 


Checkerboard 
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Checklist 


The blue ribbon cliche 


This is a profitable cliché to agen- 
cy and publisher, because it makes 
a second color mandatory. 


The bull's eye cliche 


When you buy our product, Mr. 
Reader, you’re “on target.” 


The calling card cliche 


This is a good one to use when 
you're telling the market what a 
good man your salesman is to know. 
Hand reaches out with the calling 
card—reader turns the page. 


The checkerboard cliche 


When it’s desirable to display a 
whole bunch of products (in a man- 
ufacturer’s line, for example), they 
look just swell arrayed on a check- 
erboard. 

The famous sayings cliche 

By quoting a famous philosopher 

or scientist or statesman, the ad- 


vertiser takes on for himself the 


ntinued on page 232 
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From start...to finish 


civil engineers are always on the job! 


Vast networks of pipe lines . . . linking oilfields 

and refineries, spanning continents with natural gas, 
pumping water across mountains to make deserts bloom 
... these comprise a dynamic segment of today’s 
engineered construction industry. 

The responsibility and credit for weaving this complex 
pattern of pipe lines across the nation, and around 

the world, belongs to civil engineers. For, in pipe lines 
as in other types of construction, they are 

the men in responsible charge. From first to last, 
civil engineers have a deciding “‘voice” in the 
selection and specification of equipment 

and materials needed by their firms. 

The most effective “pipe line” through which 

to direct your product story to these men 

is Civit ENGINEERING. In it your 

advertising messages can influence 

the buying-specifying decisions of 

43,000 engineers in key positions 

throughout the building and 

construction field. 


Bechtel Corporation, Engineers-Constructors 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 
CIVIL 
ENGINEERS 
FOUNDED 
1852 


Remember... 
civil engineers 

are educated 

to specify and buy. 


CiviL 
ENGINEERING 


THE MAGAZINE OF ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 
The American Society of Civil Engineers 
33 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 230 


virtue expressed in the quotation. 
For example: 

. It takes a great deal of bold- 
ness, mixed with a vast deal of 
caution, to acquire a good name; 
but then it takes ten times as much 
wit to keep it after you have got 
ei 


The fancy frame cliche 


Set the product inside a Victorian 
picture frame and you’ve got an 
ad that really reeks with “prestige.” 


The follow-through cliche 


A good tennis or golf stroke is 
proof that the advertiser’s service 
is dependable. Tennis is better than 
golf in this respect, because “serv- 
ice’ is more appropriate a word 
than “drive.” 


The giant cliche 


Personification of the company as 
a giant standing in the midst of a 
city or striding over a factory is 
“institutional advertising” at _ its 
most boresome. 


The headache cliche 


Business paper readers must have 
a hell of a lot of headaches (we 
don’t wonder) because there are a 
lot of advertisers offering “head- 
ache cures.” 


The “heart” cliche 


The “heart” may be the guts of 
the mechanism or the essence of 
an advertiser’s service to his mar- 
ket. This supposedly has great emo- 
tional impact. 

The insurance policy cliche 

The spinach that runs along the 
margins of an insurance policy gives 
the advertiser’s promise an extra 
measure of conviction. A variation 
on this is the: Bond Cliché. 

The chin cliche 

All you have to have is a man 
holding onto his chin with a per- 
plexed look on his face. He’s puz- 
zled. You’ve got the answer. 


The crystal ball cliche 


For the product of the future. 








The dice cliche 


The headline often starts “Don’t 
Gamble.” For some reason or other, 
dice are used to suggest risk, while 
playing cards (see “The Poker 
Cliché”) normally suggest winning. 


The giant hand cliche 


Dramatic wallop here. Usually 
the giant hand is lifting the roof off 
a building or moving a city or 
something. 

The index card cliche 


This is merely a layout device—a 
tint or Ben Day under the text to 
indicate an index card. It makes 
the ad appear informative and 
worth keeping, whether it is or not. 


The key cliche 


The key has a great fascination 
for advertisers. The “key” to some- 
thing is always the advertiser’s 
product. 


The day off cliche 


Show a man out fishing—or doz- 
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ing in a hammock—and the reader 
knows in an instant that the prod- 
uct sponsoring the view is respon- 
sible for the carefree attitude—no 
worries back at the plant. Ads like 
this have more nostalgia than be- 
lievability. 


The “from-to” cliche 


Purpose here is to demonstrate 
the range of product variety or ap- 
plications by showing two extremes 
or two items in incongruous juxta- 
position. 

Sometimes, instead of “from-to’,, 
just plain “or” is used between the 
two things. 


The guessing game cliche 


This starts off a lecture, the first 
words of which are “Why guess 
about . . .?” One good thing about 
this one is that you can use the 
same artwork for the “puzzle 
cliché” (see later). 

(We have in our collection two 
wire rope ads—competitive—with 
the same headline, “Why guess 
about wire rope?”) 
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Nutshell 


Pointing fingers 


The knife cliche 


When time or cost is cut in half, 
all you have to do is take a knife 
and slice through “time” or “cost.” 


The letter cliche 


Type out the copy on your letter- 
head, position it slantwise on the 
page and call it “An Open Letter to 
(whomever).” 


The innovator cliche 


If a company is first to come out 
with something (or even if it just 
would like it known that it’s first 
in something—sales, for example) 
it seems a good idea to devote a lot 
of the ad to somebody like Galileo 
or Newton who was first, too. 


The “men around table” cliche 


A bunch of earnest men posed 
around a desk (one with pencil 
pointing), or dignified men around 
a directors’ table (factory chimneys 
through the 
shirtsleeved men around a draw- 


seen window), or 


ing-board—are prima facie evidence 


@ 8 


Poker 
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Magazine 


of the intelligence of whoever uses 
the brand named in the signature. 


The nutshell cliche 


The sales story, that is, “in a 
nutshell.” Then the copy goes on 
for about four hundred words with 
the rest of the message that 
wouldn’t fit into the nutshell. 


The pointing finger cliche 


This one is from the Dark Ages 
of advertising when the pointing 
finger was used for everything from 
advertising to the way to the men’s 
room. 


The poker cliche 


This one demonstrates that the 
reader will have a winner if he 
buys the advertiser’s product. 

Another one in this same vein 
that we’re sure you're familiar with 
is the one that goes along with the 
headline, “When the chips are 
down... 


” 


The magazine-magazine cliche 


This was pretty effective the first 
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Look alike . . but 


dozen or so times it was tried. 

The illustration in the ad is a 
picture of a man reading the very 
ad which the reader is reading— 
that is, the picture in the ad the 
man is reading shows the same man 
reading the very ad which—oh, you 
must get the idea. 


The magnifying glass cliche 


If the product itself is tiny, or 
some one small part needs to be 
brought to attention, the magnify- 
ing glass is the device you’re look- 
ing for. 


The “may look alike but" cliche 


“Which Twin Has the Toni?” was 
a great advertising idea, but the 
gag sort of falls flat in an ad on an 
industrial product that works hard 
to prove that the hidden values 
count more than surface appear- 
ance. 


The navigation cliche 


This has many _ variants—the 
lighthouse, the compass, the steer- 


ing wheel, the pilot, or just a sail- 
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ing vessel—‘“‘on course,” of course. 
The newspaper cliche 


Show a man reading a newspa- 
per the headline on which is the 
headline of the ad. This is called 
“building news into the ad.” 


The prescription cliche 


Whatever the problem is that the 
product being advertised is the so- 
lution for, the advertiser can put 
“Rx” in front of it. 


The punishment cliche 


The product is shown under some 
severe operating conditions. This 
visualization becomes a cliché when 
used in conjunction with a head- 
line that says, “Blank can take it!” 
and copy that some place uses the 
word “rugged.” 


The Scotsman cliche 


The Scot saves his money. The 
advertiser’s product saves the user 
money. Brilliant idea coming up. 


The swing cliche 


That is, “The swing is to” what- 
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MORE WHEELS LIKE 
THESE MAKE YOUR 
BUSINESS GO ROUND 


A little to the left — lower it —lock it on —and 
another motor scraper is just about ready to roll. 


But it’s barely the beginning, “Staggering” 
is the only word for the federal highway pro- 
gram, and staggering is the quantity of con- 
struction vehicles and equipment needed to 
complete it. And this means more business 
for you! 

Total expenditures, federal and state, are ex- 
pected to top 100 billion before it’s done. Over 
$20 billion will go for roadbuilding equipment 
alone! 

Already the tremendous demand for new pow- 
ered construction and materials-handling equip- 
ment is being felt. Manufacturers are planning 
and tooling for it NOW: evaluating new products 
and components to build into their equipment, 
studying new processes and methods to build it 
faster, better, more economically. 

This mounting demand is creating tremendous 
sales potential for you! That’s why the time to 
sell is Now—and the place to keep selling is 
AI. Because powered construction equipment 
represents only one “cylinder” of the $32 bil- 
lion, 8-cylinder AI market that includes Passen- 
ger Cars; Aircraft and Missiles; Trucks, Buses 
and Trailers; Tractors and Powered Farm 
Equipment; Military Vehicles; Engines, Parts 
and Accessories. Only Al gives you all 8 
cylinders! 


Have you read “The New America That’s 
Coming” by the editors of Automotive Indus- 
tries? A limited quantity available — please 
write on your letterhead — no obligation. 


The Place to Keep Selling is AI. 
Contact your nearest rep and learn why! 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
A Chilton Publication 

56th and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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COPY CHASERS.. 
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ever the swing is to, illustrated by 
—curiously enough—a swing. 


The teamwork cliche 


This can be manifested by a cou- 
ple of football players running in- 
terference or a half-dozen horses 
pulling a covered wagon or a cou- 
ple of relay racers exchanging the 
baton. 


The nightmare cliche 


When the stupid (when he isn’t 
already using the product) buyer 
doesn’t have a headache, he has a 
nightmare, cause of which may be 
reading such silly ads. 

The “our founder” cliche 

Yes, this one is not dead yet, even 
though “our founder” may be a 
long time under ground. 


The pencil-and-pad cliche 


If you can’t think of an illustra- 
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tion to go along with your head- 
line, write the headline on a pad 
of paper and show the pencil you 
wrote with. That’s an illustration. 


The phantom cliche 


A silhouette cut into the picture 
(usually white on black) suggests 
that the product (or even the read- 
er) is what’s missing to complete 
the picture. 


The picture puzzle cliche 


Advertiser makes a lot of differ- 
ent products and hopes the reader 
will pick up’ his invitation to go 
searching through the ad illustra- 
tion to identify as many things in 
it as possible that are made by the 
manufacturer. 

It seems too much to ask. 


The plaque cliche 


Engraving the headline or the 
brand name or a virtuous platitude 
on a plaque endows the ad (and, 
by association, the product) with 
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a dignity it could never otherwise 
achieve. 


The road map cliche 


When you use a road map for an 
illustration, you can start off the 
copy with “You’re on the right 
road to...” i 


The sex cliche 


When all else fails, you can al- 
ways show a woman in some degree 
of exposure. The appropriate head- 
line will come to mind, if you have 
a mind like that. 


The Sherlock Holmes cliche 


We don’t know how many men 
now alive ever saw a deerstalker 
cap in person, but it’s a handy de- 
vice for decorating an otherwise un- 
decorative ad, especially if the 
headline can start “Looking for...?” 


The “sight gag” cliche 


Idea here is to take a cliché and 
illustrate it with a sight gag, as in 
the case of the secretary who, re- 








ferring to her boss, says, “He’s ab- 
solutely fit to be tied!”, and is 
meanwhile twirling a rope... or the 
hound dog who goes along with the 
headline “Hounded by .. .?” 


The sports cliche 


Winning performance in athletics 
calls for the qualities which many 
advertisers like to ascribe to their 
products. 


The “tag” cliche 


If the word itself is a cliché—like 
“Quality” or “Reliability”—then put 
it on a tag and attach the tag to 
the product. That makes it a differ- 
ent kind of cliché. 


The Statue of Liberty cliche 


As in: “The colossal Statue of 
Liberty in New York harbor is a 
shining symbol of faith and trust 
in Freedom and Democracy. The 
Schock-Gusmer eagle trade mark 
is a symbol of trustworthiness to 
buyers of brewhouse equipment.” 


The telegram cliche 


This is also useful (like the pad- 
and-pencil) when an idea for an 
illustration is elusive. 


The telephone cliche 


There are ten finger-holes on a 
telephone. Put each of your ten 
products or sales points in one of 
the holes and “Dial us.” 


The thoroughbred cliche 


Horses have a special quality 
among the animals—a blood line, 
let’s call it, that insures superiority 
through the’ generations. Some 
companies are like that, those ads 
try to say. 

Dogs, when used for the same 
purpose, are “champions’”—or “have 
class.” 


The three-dimensional cliche 


Another way to dramatize a word 
(a name or a virtue) is to draw it 
in three dimensions, with a violent 
perspective. 


The wallpaper cliche 


As a background for the message, 
a lot of names (of products, or users, 
or customers) are strung out in 
small type so that it looks like 
wallpaper. 
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3-dimensional 


The “you wouldn't” cliche 


Which means, “You wouldn’t use 
a tennis racket to play golf, so 
why (you jerk) are you using a 
competitive product?” 

So far, we have been talking 
about cliches of illustration or de- 
sign. There are also purely verbal 
clichés, such as: “symbol of qual- 
ity,” in a class by itself,” “painstak- 
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ing research,” “exhaustive tests,” 
“highest standards,” “top perform- 


ance.” That’s enough. 


Answering the mail..C. F. McR. 
We’re so ashamed we’re going back 
to Sunday school. 


A. I. H. We appreciate your let- 


ter so much that we’re taking the 
liberty of publishing it: 
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review you “un- 


advertising. I 


In your April 
masked” electronic 
think it’s time someone unmasked 
what I like to call the “wild blue 
yonder” boys. They don’t fit into 
a market class, but you'll find them 
poised for blast-off, shuddering un- 
der unbelievable MACH’s and tool- 
ing off with lots of smoke in the 
pages of Scientific American, Mis- 
siles & Rockets and Aviation Week. 
These ads are charaterized by top 
drawer artwork and copy which 
may be classed as “repressed Air 
Force.” In most cases the copywriter 
seems to be covering a lack of tech- 
nical knowledge with CO: vapor. 
My argument is this ... Why do 
these advertisers think that the man 


who has a mind so technically com- 
plex and an education to go with 
it, can still be naive enough to be 
impressed with “space glamour.” 
In my opinion, lots of good ad dol- 
lars are being wasted by advertis- 
ers who, if they have had any sales 
success in these markets, must have 
sufficient technically sound sales 
arguments to present in their ad- 
vertising. Why then, do they shroud 
them with ineffectual rocket roar? 


D. A. D. Thanks for the contri- 


bution. It will be commented on. 


Oty Cluere 





: | 


LETTERS 


to the editor 





He likes Dickson’‘s 
catalog article 


= In the July, 1959, issue of IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING, I read the ar- 
ticle by W. M. Dickson on “How to 
Make Customers Reach for Your 
Catalog” (p. 59). This is a very in- 
teresting and informative article. 
From time to time we reprint 
certain articles under the name of 
“Printing Ethics,’ a publication 
distributed locally to our customers. 
I feel that your article would be 
one suitable for this purpose. Would 
it be possible to reprint the article 
giving the proper credit? 
MARTIN J. RODY 
Secretary, Parkway Press, West 
Trenton, N. J. 


[Permission granted.—Ed. | 


‘Thayer's a good man 
. . but who is he?’ 


= I read Lee Thayer’s article in 
your June issue (“Let’s take a new 
look at industrial sales psychology,” 
p. 126), and thought it excellent. 
Who’s Lee Thayer, I wondered, 
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and turned to the table of contents 
to find out. Maybe I’m stupid. May- 
be every reader is supposed to 
know all about your authors and 
the qualifications behind their opin- 
ions as a matter of course—and any 
reader who doesn’t, just doesn’t de- 
serve to be a reader of IM. 

Until I become a_ full-fledged 
member of your club, I'd like to be 
told a bit about your writers (back- 
ground, what led ’em to write the 
particular article, etc.) 

So why don’t you give? 

GEORG BROMBERG 
Copywriter Edward H. Weiss & 
Co., Chicago 
[Please excuse our oversight. Mr. 
Thayer now is in the marketing de- 
partment of Pratt & Whitney Corp. 
He formerly was a college professor 
and author of books in the market- 
ing field.—Kd.] 


NIAA head man lauds 
IM’‘s conference coverage 


# I want to compliment you on 
your splendid job of covering the 


37th annual NIAA conference. 
Please pass along my compliments 
to Sid Bernstein on his discussion 
of the responsibility of the indus- 
trial advertising manager (IM, July, 
p. 37). I feel sure that it will be of 
great help in reawakening the true 
management responsibility that 
must be accepted by many indus- 
trial admen who continue to con- 
sider and deal with the technical 
part of their job. 
H. A. HARTY 
Chairman of the Board, Nation- 
al Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation and Manager, Advertis- 
ing & Sales Promotion, Wolver- 
ine Tube Div., Calumet & Hecla, 
Allen Park, Mich. 


Sets Copy Chasers straight 
on Bible quotation 


= Apropos of the comments rela- 
tive to the North American Avia- 
tion ad and with specific reference 
to the quotation therein and your 
writer’s statement, “The quotation 
marks suggest a quotation; in our 
ignorance we do not recognize it” 
(IM, July, p. 172), I respectfully 
suggest that he blow the dust off his 
family Bible and turn to the ninth 
verse of the 139th Psalm. 
Understandably he may not be 
religiously familiar with the Bible, 
however as a writer he might well 
expose himself to it as it contains 
much beautiful language which he 
might well weave into his work— 
just such items as “.. . take the 
wings of the morning and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea.” 
HENRY W. BARNETT 
Assistant Advertising Manager, 
Federal-Mogul Div., Federal- 
Mogul-Bower Bearings, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Likes IM’s broad coverage, 
Copy Chasers’ controversies 


= Perhaps because it deals with 
so many subjects which concern 
me so directly, I get a great deal 
out of InpustTrRIAL Marketin«. I don’t 
regard the Copy Chasers as con- 
troversial, but if they are, please 
let's have more controversy. Not 
only is it good for circulation; it’s 

Continued on p. 240 





A unique Canadian marketing research 
study tells 


How industry buys 


‘LONDON STUDY’ of industrial purchasing traces influences 


at work in making industrial sales 


HE unique industrial marketing research 

report, known as the London Study, 

has now been published in book form 
under the title How Industry Buys, with 
conclusions and recommendations on marketing 
to industry. The study probed in depth the 
industrial purchasing-selling process in 
Canada and was sponsored by the Business 
Newspapers Association of Canada and the 
Canadian chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. 


The study was directed by Dr. Donald H. 
Thain and Dr. D. S. R. Leighton, associate 
professors of business administration at the 
University of Western Ontario School of 
Business Administration and Charles B. 
Johnston, lecturer in business administration 
at the school. 


Field interviews covered 36 companies 
representative of the Canadian industrial 
market-—in the London, Ontario area--and 
examined the history from realization of the 
need to actual purchase of a large, medium 
and small purchase in each company. 
Graduate students from the university carried 
out the interviewing under the direction of 
the authors. 


The London Study is the first detailed 
examination of the industrial purchasing- 
selling process ever made in North America 
and yields fascinating insights into the buyer- 
seller relationship. 


It examines the impact of mechanized 
promotion and personal selling on the 
industrial buyer and traces the complex 
process of an industrial purchase through 
teams of buying influences inside and outside 
the purchasing companies. 


Chapters on advertising, direct mail, 
distribution and other marketing factors 
discuss the quality of industrial marketing in 
Canada today. The 36 case-reports on the 
companies and purchases studied are 
published in detail in How Industry Buys. 


In another section, the authors draw 
important conclusions and recommendations 
from the study which will be of great 
importance to everyone concerned with 
industrial marketing in Canada. 


Senior executives, marketing management, 
advertising management and advertising 
agency staffs will find How Industry Buys an 
absorbing and penetrating examination of the 
most critical problems they face today. 


Copies of the 270-page How Industry 
Buys report can be obtained from George 
Mansfield, Manager, Business News- 
papers Association of Canada, 100 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Toronto, Ontario at 


$7.50 a copy post paid. 


NEWSPAPERS ASSOCIATION 


100 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 


OF CANADA 


The organization of more than 130 quality Canadian business publications 
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LETTERS... 
continued from p. 238 


the healthiest thing in the world 
for advertising. 
EDWARD SCHAAR 
Edward Schaar Sales Promo- 
tion, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


Says ‘Encyclopedia’ 
series sets IM apart 


= You are to be congratulated on 
your “IM Encyclopedia of Market- 
ing” series. The little extras such as 
these encyclopedias set your mag- 
azine apart from similar magazines 
in the industrial field. I find your 
marketing series very valuable in 
my work. 
CHARLES A. MCELROY 
Advertising & Promotion Man- 
ager, Sherman Paper Products 
Corp., Newton, Mass. 


Bernstein gets support on 
corporate image ad views 


s You said a lot in your page on 
the corporate image that should 
have been said long ago (IM, July, 
p. 63). 

While you are laying to rest “in- 
stitutional advertising,” dig another 
grave nearby and plant “corporate 
image.” 

Corporate image isn’t something 
you buy like a new manufacturing 
plant. It isn’t something built with 
a special advertising campaign. 

It’s part and parcel of all adver- 
tising—even product advertising— 
or let’s say, especially product ad- 
vertising. 

Corporate image is a voice on the 
telephone, the intelligence of a 
salesman, the bright, shiny appear- 
ance of a delivery truck, the ab- 
sence of wild claims and hyperbole 
in advertising, the friendliness and 
competence of a dealer, the routine 
correspondence that goes out of a 
company every day. 

For what is this high-sounding 
phrase “corporate image” but mak- 
ing a buyer want to do business 
with you. 

A good corporate image is built 
with the kind of advertising that 
helps more and hollers less, offers 
benefits instead of bombast, which 


quietly convinces instead of trying 
quickly to bowl over a prospect. 
The final objective of all adver- 
tising is to sell something. And it’s 
much easier to sell something to 
someone who not only needs what 
you offer, but wants to buy it from 
you—everything else being almost 
equal. 
ORVILLE E. REED 
Direct Mail and Mail Order 
Copy Specialist, Howell, Mich. 


Wheeling Corrugating to spread 
the word on corporate images 


= We were interested in Mr. Bern- 
stein’s article entitled, “Corporate 
image advertising: Good, but it isn’t 
enough,” which appeared on page 
63 of the July, 1959 issue of your 
magazine. 

We would appreciate receiving 45 
copies of this article. If reprints are 
not available, would you kindly give 
us permission to reproduce it for 
use within our company. 

J. A. LANE 

Assistant to the Vice-President, 

Wheeling Corrugating Co, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

[Reprint permission granted.—Ed. ] 


"Modern Railroads’ man likes 
IM report on rail problems 


# Marketing men generally aren’t 
the ones in commerce who are re- 
sponsible for transportation—but 
there surely are many of them who 
should have an intense interest in 
the various forms of transportation 
as a market for industrial products. 
Hence, I certainly think that you 
folks are to be congratulated for 
commissioning Stan Cohen to de- 
vote his July issue Washington Re- 
port (p. 82) to an explanation and 
interpretation about what’s going 
on in transportation from the legis- 
lative standpoint. It sums up the 
railroad problem very aptly. 

The type of legislative modifica- 
tions being sought by the railroads 
is necessary for a regulated quasi 
public utility type industry which 
has been subject to the very rapid 
changes that are taking place in our 
economy. It is almost in spite of this 
need for regulatory modifications 
that the railroad industry still con- 
tinues to be a huge market for in- 
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dustrial products. Some people do 
not realize this because of the de- 
gree to which the railroad problem 
has appeared in print. Yet, mar- 
keters themselves, I believe, need 
to dig deeper than assuming that 
the railroads are a “dying” or a 
“sick” industry. From the market- 
ing standpoint, railroads still rep- 
resent capital expenditures ranging 
from $750 million to $1-1/3 billion 
dollars every year. The actual dol- 
lars they take in still range from 
$914 billion to $10% billion every 
year. 

In comparative terms, they cer- 
tainly represent a man-sized mar- 
ket. 

FRANK RICHTER 
Vice-President & 
Modern Railroads, 


Executive 
Publisher, 
Chicago 


Members of exposition group 
to receive IM article 


= In your May issue is an article 
by Mr. Haight about trade show ex- 
hibits. (“Trade show exhibits grow 
up to sales role,” by A. L. Haight, 
p. 37, May IM). We would like 
your permission to mimeo it to send 
to 45 of our members. 

You have a wonderful magazine 
and it is very helpful to me. 

FRANK H. KINGMAN 
Secretary-Treasurer, Interna- 
tional Association of Fairs Ex- 
positions, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

[Permission granted.—Ed. ] 


He hopes IM article will start 
trend in media selection 


= Your article on pages 48-49 of 
the May issue, “How to Buy Busi- 
ness Publication Space,” was a treat 
to read. Mr. Manning’s evaluation of 
the editorial content of business pa- 
pers is a heartening advancement in 
media selection and we only hope 
this is the start of a trend. One good 
agency example in Canada which 
we can think of is Russell T. Kelley 
Ltd., in Hamilton where Media Di- 
rector Frank Rose bases his deci- 
sions on the same careful perusal of 
editorial content practiced by Mr. 
Manning. 

In the best interests of business 
paper space sales, we sincerely hope 
more people responsible for media 

Continued on p. 242 
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selection will follow the lead by 
placing more emphasis on the qual- 
ity of editorial content presented to 
the reader. Such a development will 
make for better advertising. 
A. W. T. CHOWNE 
Advertising Mgr., Construction 
World, Vancouver, B. C. 


Likes IM’s agency compensation 
report, wants more details 


# I enjoyed reading the article on 
agency compensation (IM, May, p. 
78). This is indeed an interesting 
question and no doubt there are 
sides to the question as to 
compensation, as well as 
traditional 


many 
proper 
controversy over the 
15% commission. 
Since you have prepared such a 
fine article on this, I was wonder- 
ing whether or not you had any 
further statistics or reports on agen- 
cy compensation as a whole. 
ALFRED HENJUM 
Advertising Department, Hypro 
Engineering, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
[We have indeed. See the special 
article beginning on page 39 of 


the August issue of IM.—Ed.] 


Questions wisdom of Dickson's 
advice on glossy paper 


# The article in the July, 1959, 
issue by W. M. Dickson titled “How 
to Make Customers Reach For Your 
Catalog” (p. 59) says “Glossy stock 
is out as far as many engineering 
design offices are concerned. It 
adds to the user’s eye strain by re- 
flecting the glare of overhead lights 


found in most drafting 


usually 
rooms.” 

Mr. Dickson’s statement may be 
perfectly but the advantages 
of using paper certainly 
seem worth considering when mak- 


true, 

glossy 
ing preparations for an industrial 
catalog. 

For one, all 
equal, halftones show up much bet- 
Another good 
paper is 
does not up quite 
due to the hard surface 


other things being 


ter on glossy 
using glossy 


paper. 
reason for 
that dirt 

so readily 
of most glossy paper as compared to 


show 


non-glossy stocks. Third, glossy pa- 


per in general seems to have more 
“snap” than do non-glossy stocks. 
And I'll throw this into the pot 
for what it’s worth: most prestige 
type of publications print on glossy 
rather than on non-glossy paper, 
including InNpusTRIAL MARKETING 
magazine. 
MORTON BARISH 
Advertising Manager, Thermo 
Electric Co., Saddle Brook, N. J. 


Wants to reprint IM article 
for Connecticut industrialists 


# Will you be good enough to ad- 
vise me whether we may have per- 
mission to reprint an article which 
you published in your magazine 
during the year 1958 entitled “How 
to Choose Your Manufacturers 
Agent” by Robert P. Peterson. (IM, 
June, 1958) 

We shall, of course, give you a 
suitable credit line, including a 
copyright notice should we publish 
it in our monthly magazine, “Con- 
necticut Industry,” which circulates 
to employers of over 95% of the in- 
dustrial workers in this state. 

L. M. BINGHAM 

Association of 
West Hartford, 


Manufacturers 
Connecticut, 
Conn. 

[Reprint permission granted.—Kd. ] 


Truscon’s ‘Idea-of-the-Month’ 
winner boosts inquiries 400% 


= The write-up which you gave 
“the Secret Agent X 597/8 Cam- 
paign” was the finest and most com- 
plete report of a campaign I have 
ever read (IM, July, p. 114). 

It’s now water over the dam but 
I would like to report to you that 
Truscon has informed us that the 
response they have had to this cam- 
paign is, to quote the words of Mr. 
John D. Kirkwood (General Man- 
ager of Sales, Truscon Division), 
“beyond our wildest expectations.” 
In percentages it has pulled 400% 
better than campaign 
we have ever used. 


any similar 
W. M. TUCKER 
Sales Promotion Manager, Mel- 
drum & Fewsmith, Cleveland, O. 
[The “Secret Agent” campaign 
created by Mr. Tucker for Republic 
Steel’s Truscon Div. was picked as 
the Sales Promotion “Idea-of-the- 
Month” winner by IM in July.—Ed.] 
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“Modern Castings 
*Modern Concrete 
*Modern Machine Shop 
*Modern Office Procedures 
*Modern Railroads 
*Motor Age 





Natco Products Corp. 
National Blank Book Co. 


*New England Construction ................. 
*New —: emmel oe oui 
Newsweek .......... a 


*Occupational Hazards kai 

*Office Appliances Magazine 

Oil and Gas Journal, The ............... 

Oil Daily. The 

*Optical panes & Review of Optometry 24-27 
Overview ..... 74-75 


*Pacific Builder and Engineer . 69-72 
*Pacific Fisherman . 107, 123, 209 
*Pacific Laundry & Cleaning 

Journal 107, 123, 209 
*Pacific Work Boat ........ 107, 123, 209 
*Package Engineering 3 cee 118-119 
Palm Fechteler .... eal 221 
*Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. .. 140-141 
*Panamerican Publishing Co. , 222 
*Paper Trade Journal 
*Paperboard Packaging : = 
*Penton Publications ...... a 
*Petroleum Engineer, The ve 
*Petroleum Engineer Publishing Co., 

The ’ 143, 210 
*Petroleum 112-113 
Petroleum 187 
*Pipe Line 112-113 
*Pit and Quarry . 200 
*Pit and Gaaae Handbook and 

Prefiled Catalogs 
*Plant, The 
Ponton, W. S., Inc. 

Power 
Power Industry 
*Power Transmission Design 
*Precision Metal Moldin 
*Proceedings of the I.R.E. 

*Product Design & Development 
*Product Engineering 

Production 
*Products Finishing 
*Products Finishing Directory 
Projection Optics 
*Public Works Magazine 
*Public Works Publications 
*Pulp and Paper 107, 122, 123, 208, 209 
*Pulp & Paper International 107, 123, 209 
Purchasing 10-11 
Purchasing Week 121 
Putman Publishing Co. 136-137 
Quantity Photo Co. 225 


*Railway Ag 170-171 
*Refrigeration " Air Conditioning Business 161 
*Reinhold Publishing Corp. 108 
*Rock Products 

*Rocky Mountain Construction 69-72 
*Rubber Age 140-141 


*“SAE Journal 240 

*School Bus Trerds 4 

*Sea & Pacific Motor Boat 107, 123, 209 

*Sewerage Manual and Catalog File, The 169 

*Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 2 

*Signal 228 
*Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. 135, 170-171 

*Smith, Harry W., Inc. 88 

*Smith, W. R. C., Publishing Co. 162-163 

*Snips Magazine 224 

*Society of Automotive Engineers, The . 240 

*Southern Pulp and Paper Manufacturer 198 

*Southwest Builder & Contractor 69-72 

*Space /Aeronautics 

*Spectator, The 

*Stanley Publishing Company 

*Steel Publications, Inc. 

*Street and Highway Manual and Cata- 
log File, The 

Sweet's Catalog Service 


*Technical and Instructional Handbooks 169 
*Texas Contractor 69-72 
*Textile Industries 

*Textiles Panamericanos 

*Thomas Publishing Co. 

*Thomas Register 

*Timberman, The 

*Tool Engineer, The 

*Traffic Safety 


*Wall Street Journal 

Warren, S. D., Company 
*Water Works Seoul po Catalog 

File, The 69 
*Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry “7 
*Watson Publications, Inc. 
*Welding Design & Fabrication 8 
*Welding Illustrated 
*Western Baker 107, 123, 208 
*Western Builder 69-72 
*Western Building 106, 107. 123, 209 
*World Mining 107, 123, 209 
*World Oil 112-113 


data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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' EDITORIALLY 
.SPEAKING 


Put Sell Into Advertising 


A great many critics of industrial advertising and 
marketing have the idea that most printed presentations 
of sales stories are dull and innocuous—made up of 
pretty pictures and general statements of quality, but 
without sufficient power to make a real sales impact. 

It may be true that some industrial advertising suffers 
from this form of anemia, but many of the successful 
campaigns which help to move goods are characterized 
by solid merchandising ideas which are not only an as- 
surance of interested reading by real prospects, but also 
supply salesmen in the field with material they can use 
in their daily conversations with their customers and 
prospects. 

It doesn’t matter too much whether sales ideas with 
bite come from the merchandising or the advertising 
department. The important thing is to realize their in- 
dispensable character as a foundation for successful in- 
dustrial advertising and selling. Somebody has to de- 
velop the idea—whether from contact with the market 
through field work, or by logical extension of the nor- 
mal sales story. 

Here are a couple of examples of what I mean by 
putting good merchandising into advertising (they were 
among the winners in the advertising competition of the 
Cleveland t.f. club): 

Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., in introducing a new 
product to an important market, has featured the “Try 
a ton test” in its advertising, offering to supply without 
charge a ton of the product described to any major user 
for testing. The offer has demonstrated the confidence 
of the company in the value of the product, and also has 
challenged the interest of the buyer in a way he could 
hardly disregard. 

I am informed that almost half of the companies in 
the specific market to which this offer was addressed 
took advantage of the proposal, and it is reasonable to 
assume that a hefty percentage of those who tried it 
ordered in quantity for regular use in their chemical 
processing. 

But the thing that impresses most is that the offer 
made in advertising was a delightful thing from the 
standpoint of the sales organization. Field men were 
given a proposition that they could enthusiastically 
offer to their prospects, one which they knew in ad- 
vance would get serious consideration, and in many 
cases immediate approval. When the salesmen and the 
advertising are talking the same language, you have the 
ideal merchandising program. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, I note, is also using 
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Many successful advertising campaigns supply salesmen in 
the field with material they can use in their daily conver- 
sations with their customers and prospects. 


an advertising-merchandising idea which lends new 
interest to the somewhat stereotyped railway freight 
advertising that has been appearing over the years. It is 
featuring the special system it uses to chart the move- 
ment of individual freight cars, so that a shipper or re- 
ceiver can be informed at any time just where his car is 
at any point on the line. Here is something tangible in 
the way of service that freight traffic men can visualize 
for the buyer of transportation—something that ordinar- 
ily he doesn’t have an opportunity to use. That’s real 
merchandising. 

Incidentally, with railroads apparently reconciled to 
the loss of the bulk of their interurban passenger traffic 
to airlines, this may be the beginning of a new era in 
railroad freight advertising. Here is the source of most 
railway revenues and profits, and its importance is so 
great that instead of the piddling appropriations for ad- 
vertising and merchandising which these carriers have 
been accustomed to spend, they would be well advised 
to devote a great deal more time and attention to ex- 
panding their promotion and developing saleable ideas 
which their freight representatives can successfully 
merchandise to their customers. 

The advertising manager of the growing company 
selling to industry works closely with sales and mar- 
keting people to develop a sound basis for his cam- 
paigns. Working as a team, they should have as one of 
their main objectives the creation of a new and striking 
approach to sales in terms of a dynamic merchandising 
idea. This will make good advertising very easy to 
write, and even more important it will enable the sales 
organization to cash in fully on the impact of that ad- 
vertising on their markets. 








No. 1 ina series on media buying strategy 


LOOK AT THE PLUS YOU GET 
WHEN YOU PUT ONE AND ONE TOGETHER 
IN THE ELECTRICAL-ELECTRONIC MARKET 


You buy more coverage—and more effective coverage —at a lower 
cost when you use ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING and a vertical 


If you buy media in the electrical- 
electronic industries, you know there 
are almost as many segments of the 
market as there are uses for electricity. 
And nearly as many publications! So, 
how do you plan your media strategy ? 
You can buy vertically, field by field: 
such as electric utilities, electrical 
product manufacturers, aircraft man- 
ufacturers. Or horizontally, job-func- 
tion by job-function: management, de- 
signers, engineers and so on. Or you 
can buy a combination of both horizon- 
tal and vertical. 


BUY A VERTICAL PUBLICATION FOR 
PRIMARY MARKET PENETRATION 


It makes good sense to buy a vertical 
publication ...for depth penetration 
of a selected market. Particularly if 
your objective is to create brand 
acceptance or build a corporate image 
—or, if your product needs buying 
approval of everyone from president 
to purchasing agent. 


But...to buy vertical books for 
each of your market areas with sales 
potential can mean a whale of a big 
budget. Or spreading your dollars thin 
to cover both primary and secondary 


WIDE COVERAGE—among engineers—in 
all 568 industries in these major markets: 
utilities; manufacturers and processors; con- 
struction; consulting services; the extractive 
industries; transportation; communications; 
commercial, institutional, governmental 
buyers. 


DOUBLE CONCENTRATION at the 


engineering level. 


DEPTH PENETRATION of all factors 
within an industry. 


markets... usually reaching both in- 
adequately. And if your product is 
basically engineer-specified, you spend 
valuable dollars on waste circulation 
among non-buying factors. 


BUY A HORIZONTAL BOOK 
FOR MARKET-WIDE COVERAGE 


Obviously, the market for most prod- 
ucts far outstrips the range of any 
vertical publication. For example: 
materials like wire, components like 
motors are bought in almost every in- 
dustry ... from power generation to 
metal-working, construction to com- 
munications, mining to automaking. 
So are rectifiers, circuit breakers, con- 
trols and many other electrical-elec- 
tronic parts, components, equipment 
and systems. 


So no matter what you sell, there are 
markets with extra sales potential you 
can exploit at low cost with an indus- 
try-spanning horizontal publication. 
Particularly if the publication—like 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING—is keyed 
to the job interests of engineers and 
technical men. Engineers will find more 
ways—and more new ways—to apply 
your product than you ever thought 
possible...if they have the facts 
about it. Often these plus sales are 
the most profitable! 


BUY THE COMBINATION 


FOR MAXIMUM RESULTS 


This is clearly your most effective— 
and economical—media buy today. 
For the plain facts are: A vertical pub- 
lication gives you depth coverage of 
your primary market. When you add 
a horizontal book, it gives you double 
impact at the vital engineering level 
in the primary market—and takes your 
story beyond the single field to your 
whole market. 


This is the big plus you get when 
you add ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING’S 
55,000 engineers to the penetration 
of any vertical magazine in a single 
market! 


Ask your EE representative to show you (in 
terms of your specific sales objectives) what 
you can get in added coverage—and dollars- 
and-cents savings—when you ‘‘put one and 
one together”’ in the great and growing elec- 
trical-electronic markets! 


ELECTRICAL 


ENGINEERING 


Published by 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





“Will this help us 
improve production 
efficiency (without pre ed 


So speak the men in charge of production and 
maintenance engineering. “Boost production effi- 
ciency — lower maintenance cost” are the twin 
interests they share, when any plant equipment 
is under consideration for purchase. 


These mutual interests are encountered by indus- 
trial marketers in their day-to-day selling and 
servicing operations. But MILL & Factory, of all 
industry-wide publications, is the only single pub- 
lication that serves these common information 
needs editorially. 


If your product has anything to offer in the way 
of efficient output and/or low cost maintenance 
requirements, MILL & Factory provides an ideal, 
realistic editorial climate for your sales story. 


“Will this give us 


long service-life 
aed 


(and help production) . 








PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 


MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEERING 





Mill & Factory is the only single publication edited 100% for 
the men known to be directly responsible for the methods, 
equipment and supplies used in Production and Maintenance. 


Mill « Factory 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


a Conover-Mast publication 









































